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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Current Literary Discussion :— 

The period through which we are now passing 
will be known in the future not as an epoch of lit- 
erary production but as one of literary discussion. 
Since books began to be written there has probably 
never beenatime when so much was said about them 
and their writers. A new novel, which catches pub- 
lic attention, is barely in its second edition before the 
history of its inception and development: is told at 
length in the newspapers; with a sketch of the writer; 
portraits of his father and mother; pictures of the 
house in which he was born and of the school in 
which he learned the alphabet; and full reports of 
his experience in getting his book published. If 
the book has a marked manner or salient character- 
istics of any kind it becomes at once the centre of a 
sharp and extended discussion, and those familiar 
and well-worn words, realist, idealist, stylist, are once 
more bent to the uses of newspaper controversy. 
This journalistic attitude towards literature and treat- 
ment of literary questions is, of course, in harmony 
with the endeavor, so widely made and appreciated, 
to get all there is of public interest in an event or a 
person on paper at the earliest possible moment, and 
to dispose of it so as to make way for the next event 
or person. The average newspaper reader, who 
takes the journalistic view of things, cares for 
nothing when it has become a day old; what he 
wants is the so-called timely element. A more accu- 
rate phrase would be the element of the moment; the 
feature or aspect of the book which affiliates it with 
the day on which it appears. There are, of course, 
journals which deal with books from the standpoint 
of literature and endeavor to discuss and emphasize 
the elements of enduring as contrasted with the 
elements of merely timely interest; which pay books 
the tribute of a serious and intelligent consideration 
of their higher qualities, entirely aside from the acci- 
dents of their authorship or appearance. But this 
attitude is so rare that it is always conspicuous; the 
general attitude is purely journalistic, and books are 
treated mainly from the standpoint of the reader who 
wants to know what has happened during the last 
twenty-four hours. 

It need not be said that nothing could be-more 
antipodal to the literary spirit than this journalistic 
treatment of literary subjects; nothing more foreign 
to literature than this endeavor to make what is called 
news of it. Hence the instinctive antagonism of the 
real man of letters to journalism as commonly con- 
ducted in this country; an antagonism based on the 
feeling that between the newspaper, alert for the 
sensational element in things, and literature, sensi- 
tive to the finer movements of an age and so sympa- 
thetic with them as to be profoundly expressive of 
- them, there is a deep gulf fixed; a gulf which the 
journalist has no desire to cross, and which the 
writer of books cannot cross without ceasing to be a 
man of Letters. The deeper the literary quality of 


a book the less available is it for purely journalistic 
uses; the finer the literary perception and the more 
delicate and sensitive the quality of a writer the 
greater will be his shrinking from journalistic 
exploitation. 

There is, on the other hand, a great deal of talk 
about literature and the makers of literature which 
is legitimate, wholesome and stimulating ; talk which 
is helpful to the writer and educative to the reader. 
But talk of this quality does not centre about the 
personal traits and habits of writers, and is not called 
out by the mere sensational or timely qualities of 
books. It concerns itself with those qualities which 
are of the very essence of literature, and with 
writers as they disclose or fail to disclose these quali- 
ties. It is intelligent and therefore critical; it 
springs out of the imperishable interest of men in the 
expression of that which is deepest in their own 
natures and experience, and it is therefore educa- 
tional in its quality and influence. Of this kind of 
talk about books—talk which trains readers to 
appreciate the enduring elements of a great art and 
which holds writers to a high standard of workman- 
ship—we cannot have enough; to the lack of it is 
due, in no small measure, the popularity which the 
cheap and vulgar book often secures, and the con- 
fusion of ideas as to what constitutes sound literary 
work which so widely prevails. 

Literature in this country stands in sore need 
of intelligent and discriminating criticism; the 
kind of criticism which Matthew Arnold wrote with 
such skill and discernment; the criticism that is 
searching and exacting because it is disinterested. 
We are too easy-going in our acceptance of literary 
work; we demand too little of our writers. There is 
no foundation for the opinion so widely held and 
so often expressed that the conditions of literary 
success are too hard; on the contrary, they are 
too easy. One has only to glance at the volumes 
of verse which fall from the printing presses like 
leaves in October. These books are characterized, 
as a rule, by smoothness, fluency and common- 
placeness. The verse they contain would be cred- 
itable if it were written for diversion, or for the 
eye of friends; but, as a rule, it has no just claim 
on public attention. Its publication lowers the 
standard to which all verse which makes its appeal 
to the great body of intelligent readers ought to 
conform. It accustoms that public to an inferior 
order of work and, what is still worse, the 
writers of this commonplace verse are gravely pre- 
sented in the newspapers as poets of force and qual- 
ity; are discussed, described and studied as if they 
belonged to the company of the immortals. For 
this kind of journalistic gossip we ought to sub- 
stitute serious criticism; that kind of disinterested 
judgment which spurs writers of real gift to put 
forth the best that is in them, and which kindly 
but firmly closes the gates to those who lack the 
force to take the prize by genuine achievement. 
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[A selected reading from The Island of Dr. Moreau. By 
H. G. Wells. Published by Stone & Kimball. Edward 
Prendick, whose narrative, taken from papers at his death, 
this story relates, is an English gentleman, shipwrecked in 
the South Pacific, and rescued by a passing ship. Two days 
after his rescue the drunken captain of the vessel has him put 
off much against his will at an unnamed island, the destina- 
tion of some singular fellow passengers, one Montgomery, a 
man with a beastlike attendant, and what seems a menagerie 
of wild and tame animals. Friendless and without means of 
escape from this unfortunate predicament, Prendick is obliged 
to accept the reluctant hospitality of these suspicious stran- 
gers, who, with a Dr. Moreau, by whom they are met at 
landing, seem the only human inhabitants of the island. At 
the time of this reading Prendick has made a horrifying dis- 
covery. Dr. Moreau, a man whose name is not unknown 
to European students of science, is engaged on some name- 
less experiments — the vivisection of animals, by means of 
which they are wrought into human shape with some sem- 
blance of man’s intelligence and speech. These experiments 
have peopled the island with a horrid race, half man, half 
beast, and Prendick, fearing he knows not what personal 
harm from Dr. Moreau’s zeal in scientific discovery, seeks to 
escape from the house where he has been held, half guest, 
half prisoner. | 

It came before my mind with an unreasonable 
hope of escape that the outer door of my room was 
still open to me. I was convinced now, absolutely 
assured, that Moreau had been vivisecting a human 
being. All the time since I had heard his name, I 
had been trying to link in my mind in some way the 
grotesque animalism of the islanders with his 
abominations; and now I| thought I saw it all. The 
memory of his work on the transfusion of blood re- 
curred to me. These creatures I had seen were the 
victims of some hideous experiment. These sick- 
ening scoundrels had merely intended to keep me 
back, to fool me with their display of confidence, 
and presently to fall upon me with a fate more hor- 
rible than death,—with torture; and after torture the 
most hideous degradation it was possible to con- 
ceive,—to send me off a lost soul, a beast, to the rest 
of their Comus rout. . 

I looked round for some weapon. Nothing. 
Then with an inspiration I turned over the deck 
chair, put my foot on the side of it, and tore away 
the side rail. It happened that a nail came away 
with the wood, and projecting, gave a touch of 
danger to an otherwise petty weapon. I heard a 
step outside, and incontinently flung open the door 
and found Montgomery within a yard of it. He 
meant to lock the outer door! I raised this nail 
stick of mine and cut at his face; but he sprang 
back. I hesitated a moment, then turned and fled 
around the corner of the house. ‘‘Prendick, man!” 
I heard his astonished cry, “don’t be a silly ass, 
man!” 

Another minute, thought I, and he would have 
had me locked in, and as ready as a hospital rabbit 
for my fate. He emerged behind the corner, for I 
heard him shout, “Prendick!” Then he began to 
run after me, shouting things as he ran. This time 
running blindly, I went northeastward in a direction 
at right angles to my previous expedition. Once, 
as I went running headlong up the beach, I glanced 


over my shoulder and saw his attendant with him. 
I ran furiously up the slope, over it, then turning 
eastward along a rocky valley fringed on either side 
with jungle I ran for perhaps a mile altogether, my 
chest straining, my heart beating in my ears; and 
then hearing nothing of Montgomery or his man, 
and feeling upon the verge of exhaustion, I doubled 
sharply back towards the beach as I judged, and lay 
down in the shelter ofacanebrake. There Iremained 
for a long time, too fearful to move, and indeed too 
fearful even to plan a course of action. The wild 
scene about me lay sleeping silently under the sun, 
and the only sound near me was the thin hum of 
some small gnats that had discovered me. Presently 
I became aware of a drowsy breathing sound, the 
soughing of the sea upon the beach. 

After about an hour I heard Montgomery shout- 
ing my name far away to the north. That set me 
thinking of my plan of action. As I interpreted it 
then, this island was inhabited only by these two 
vivisectors and their animalized victims. Some of 
these no doubt they could press into thei: service 
against me if need arose. I knew both Moreau and 
Montgomery carried revolvers; and, save for a 
feeble bar of deal spiked with a small nail, the merest 
mockery of a mace, I was unarmed. 

The minutes passed; the silence lengthened out, 
and at last after an hour of security my courage 
began to return to me. By this time I was no 
longer very much terrified or very miserable. I had, 
as it were, passed the limit of terror and despair. I 
felt now that my life was practically lost, and that 
persuasion made me capable of daring anything. 
I had even a certain wish to encounter Moreau face 
to face; and as I had waded into the water, I remem- 
bered that if I were too hard pressed at least one 
path of escape from torment still lay open to me,— 
they could not very well prevent my drowning my- 
self. I had half a mind to drown myself then; but 
an odd wish to see the whole adventure out, a queer, 
impersonal, spectacular interest in myself, restrained 
me. I stretched my limbs, sore and painful from 
the pricks of the spiny plants, and stared around me 
at the trees; and, so suddenly that it seemed to 
jump out of the green tracery about it, my eyes lit 
upon a black face watching me. I saw that it was 
the simian creature who had met the launch upon 
the beach. He was clinging to the oblique stem ofa 
palm-tree. I gripped my stick, and stood up facing 
him. He began chattering. ‘You, you, you,” was 
all I could distinguish at first. Suddenly he 
dropped from the tree, and in another moment was 
holding the fronds apart and staring curiously at me. 

I did not feel the same repugnance towards this 
creature which I had experienced in my encounters 
with the other Beast Men. “You,” he said, “in the 
boat.” He was a man, then,—at least as much of 
a man as Montgomery’s attendant,—for he could 
talk. 

“Yes,” I said, “I came in the boat. 
ship.” 

“Oh!” he said, and his bright, restless eyes 
traveled over me, to my hands, to the stick I car- 
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ried, to my feet, to the tattered places in my coat, 
and the cuts and scratches I had received from the 
thorns. He seemed puzzled at something. His 
eyes came back to my hands. He held his own 
hand out and counted the digits slowly, “One, two, 
three, four, five—eigh?” 

I did not grasp his meaning then; afterwards I 
was to find that a great proportion of these Beast 
People had malformed hands, lacking sometimes 
even three digits. But guessing this was in some 
way a greeting, I did the same thing by way of 
reply. He grinned with immense satisfaction. 
Then his quick roving glance went round again; he 
made a swift movement—and vanished. The fern 
fronds he had stood between came _ swishing 
together. 

I pushed out of the brake after him, and was as- 
tonished to find him swinging cheerfully by one 
lank arm from a rope of a creeper that looped down 
from the foliage overhead. His back was to me. 

“Hullo!” said I. 

He came down with a twisting jump, and stood 
facing me. 

“T say,” said I, “where can I get something to 
eat?” 

“Fat!” he said. 
his eye went back to the swing of ropes. 
huts.” 

“But where are the huts?” 

“Oh!” ; 

“T’m new, you know.” 

At that he swung round, and set off at a quick 
walk. All his motions were curiously rapid. 
“Come along,” said he. 

I went with him to see the adventure out. I 
guessed the huts were some rude shelter where he 
and some more of these Beast People lived. I might 
perhaps find them friendly, find some handle in their 
minds to take hold of. I did not know how far they 
had forgotten their human heritage. 

My ape-like companion trotted along by my side, 
with his hands hanging down and his jaw thrust for- 


“Eat Man’s food, now.” And 
“At the 


ward. I wondered what memory he might have 
in him. “How long have you been on this island?” 
said I. 


“How long?” he asked; and after having the ques- 
tion repeated, he held up three fingers. 

The creature was little better than an idiot. I 
tried to make out what he meant by that, and it 
seems I bored him. After another question or two 
he suddenly left my side and went leaping at some 
fruit that hung from a tree. He pulled down a 
handful of prickly husks and went to eating the 
contents. I noted this with satisfaction, for here 
at least was a hint for feeding. I tried him with 
some other questions, but his chattering, prompt 
responses were as often as not quite at cross-pur- 
poses with my question. Some few were appropri- 
ate, others quite parrot-like. 

I was so intent upon these peculiarities that I 
scarcely noticed the path we followed. Presently 
we came to trees, all charred and brown, and so to a 
bare place covered with a yellow-white incrusta- 
tion, across which a drifting smoke, pungent in 
whiffs to nose and eyes, went drifting. On our 
right, over a shoulder of bare rock, I saw the level 
blue of the sea. The path coiled down abruptly into 
a narrow ravine between two tumbled and knotty 
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masses of blackish scoriz. Into this we plutiged, 

It was extremely dark, this passage, after the 

blinding sunlight reflected from the sulphurous 
ground. Its walls grew steep, and approached each 
other. Blotches of green and crimson drifted 
across my eyes. My conductor stopped suddenly. 
“Home!” said he, and I stood in a floor of a chasm 
that was at first absolutely dark to me. I heard 
some strange noises, and thrust the knuckles of my 
left hand into my eyes. I became aware of a dis- 
agreeable odor, like that of a monkey’s cage ill- 
cleaned. Beyond, the rock opened again upon a 
gradual slope of sunlit greenery, and on either hand 
the light smote down through narrow ways into the 
central gloom. 

Then something cold touched my hand. I 
started violently, and saw close to me a dim pinkish 
thing, looking more like a flayed child than any- 
thing else in the world. The creature had exactly 
the mild but repulsive features of a sloth, the same 
low forehead and slow gestures. 

As the first shock of the change of light passed, 
I saw about me more distinctly. The little sloth-like 
creature was standing and staring at me. My con- 
ductor had vanished. The place was a narrow pas- 
sage between high walls of lava, a crack in the 
knotted rock, and on either side interwoven heaps 
of sea-mat, palm-fans, and reeds leaning against the 
rock formed rough and impenetrably dark dens. 
The winding way up the ravine between these was 
scarcely three yards wide, and was disfigured by 
lumps of decaying fruit-pulp and other refuse, which 
accounted for the disagreeable stench of the place. 

The little pink sloth-creature was still blinking at 
me when my Ape-man reappeared at the aperture of 
the nearest of these dens, and beckoned mein. As 
he did so, a slouching monster wriggled out of one 
of the places, further up this strange street, and 
stood up in featureless silhouette against the bright 
green beyond, staring at me. I hesitated, having 
half a mind to bolt the way I had come; and then, 
determined to go through with the adventure, I 
gripped my nailed stick about the middle and 
crawled into the little evil-smelling lean-to after my 
conductor. 

It was a semi-circular space shaped like the half 
of a bee-hive; and against the rocky wall that formed 
the inner side of it was a pile of variegated fruits, 
cocoanuts among others. Some rough vessels of 
lava and wood stood about the floor, and one on a 
rough stool. There was no fire. In the darkest 
corner of the hut sat a shapeless mass of darkness 
that grunted “Hey!” as I came in, and my Ape-man 
stood in the dim light of the doorway and held out a 
split cocoanut to me as I crawled into the other cor- 

nerandsquatted down. I tookit,and began gnawing 
it, as serenely as possible, in spite of a certain trepi- 
dation and the nearly intolerable closeness of the 
den. The little pink sloth-creature stood in the 
aperture of the hut, and something else with a drab 
face and bright eyes came staring over its shoulder. 

“Hey!” came out of the lump of mystery opposite. 
“It is a man.” 

“Tt is a man,” gabbled my conductor,—“a man, a 
man, a five-man, like me.” 

“Shut up!” said the voice from the dark, and 
grunted. I gnawed my cocoanut amid an impres- 
sive silence. 
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tinguish nothing. 

“It is a man,” the voice repeated. 
live with us?” 

It was a thick voice, with something in it—a kind 
of whistling overtone—that struck me as peculiar; 
but the English accent was strangely good. 

The Ape-man looked at me as though he expected 
something. I perceived the pause was interroga- 
tive. “He comes to live with you,” I said. 

“It isa man. He must learn the Law.” 

I began to distinguish now a deeper blackness 
in the black, a vague outline of a hunched-up figure. 
Then I noticed the opening of the place was dark- 
ened by two more black heads. My hand tightened 
on my stick. 

The thing in the dark repeated in a darker tone, 
“Say the words.” I had missed its last remark. 
“Not to go on all fours; that is the Law,” it repeated 
in a kind of sing-song. 

I was puzzled. 

“Say the words,” said the Ape-man, repeating, 
and the figures in the doorway echoed this, with a 
threat in the tone of their voices. 

I realized that I had to repeat this idiotic formula; 
and then began the insanest ceremony. The voice 
in the dark began intoning a mad litany, line by line, 
and I and the rest to repeat it. As they did so, they 
swayed from side to side in the oddest way, and beat 
their hands upon their knees; and I followed their 
example. I could have imagined I was already 
dead and in another world. That dark hut, these 
grotesque dim figures, just flecked here and there 
by a glimmer of light, and all of them swaying in 
unison and chanting, 

‘* Not to go on all fours; that is the Law. 

Are we not Men? 

‘¢ Not to suck up Drink; that is the Law. 


Are we not Men? 
‘¢ Not to eat Fish or Flesh; that is the Law. 


Are we not Men? 
‘¢ Not to claw the Bark of Trees; ¢haz is the Law. 


Are we not Men? 
‘* Not to chase other Men; ¢/az is the Law. 


Are we not Men?” 

And so from the prohibition of these acts of folly, 
on to the prohibition of what I thought then were the 
maddest, most impossible, and most indecent things 
one could well imagine. A kind of rhythmic fervor 
fell on all of us; we gabbled and swayed faster, re- 
peating this amazing Law. Superficially the con- 
tagion of these brutes was upon me, but deep down 
within me the laughter and disgust struggled to- 
gether. We ran through a long list of prohibitions, 
and then the chant swung round to a new formula: 

‘* H/7s is the House of Pain. 

‘* H7s is the Hand that makes. 
‘* His is the Hand that wounds. 
‘* #7és is the Hand that heals.” 

And so on for another long series, mostly quite 
incomprehensible gibberish to me, about Him, 
whoever he might be. I could have fancied it was a 
dream, but never before had I heard chanting in a 
dream. 

“His is the lightning flash,” we sang. 
deep, salt sea.” 

A horrible fancy came into my head that Moreau, 
after animalizing these men, had infected their 
dwarfed brains with a kind of deification of himself. 
However, I was too keenly aware of white teeth and 


“He comes to 


**His is the 





I peered hard into the blackness, but could dis- 
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strong claws about me to stop my chanting on that 
account. 

“His are the stars in the sky.” 

At last that song ended. I saw the Ape-man’s 
face shining with perspiration; and my eyes being 
now accustomed to the darkness, I saw more dis- 
tinctly the figure in the corner from which the voice 
came. It was the size of a man, but it seemed 
covered with a dull gray hair, almost like a skye- 
terrier. What was it? What were they all? Im- 
agine yourself surrounded by all the most horrible 
cripples and maniacs it is possible to conceive, and 
you may understand a little of my feelings with 
these grotesque caricatures of humanity about me. 

“He is a five-man, a five-man, a five-man,” said 
the Ape-man. 

I held out my hands. 
corner leant forward. 

“Not to run on all fours; that is the Law. 
we not Men?” he said. 

He put out a strangely distorted talon and gripped 
my fingers. The thing was almost like the hoof of 
a deer produced into claws. I could have yelled 
with surprise and pain. His face came forward and 
peered at my nails, came forward into the light of 
the opening of the hut; and I saw with a quivering 
disgust that it was like the face of neither man nor 
beast, but a mere shock of gray hair, with three 
shadowy over-archings to mark the eyes and mouth. 
“He has little nails,” said this grisly creature in 


The gray creature in the 


Are 


his hairy beard. “It is well.” 
He threw my hand down, and instantly I gripped 
my stick. 


“Eat roots and herbs; it is His will,” said the Ape- 
man. 

“T am the Sayer of the Law,”said the gray figure. 
“Here come all that be new to learn the Law. I sit 
in darkness and say the Law.” 

“It is even so,” said one of the beasts in the door- 
way. 

“Evil are the punishments of those who break the 
Law. None escape.” 

“None escape,” said the Beast Folk, glancing 
furtively at one another. 

“None, none,” said the Ape-man,—“none escape. 
See! I did a little thing, a wrong thing, once. I 
jabbered, jabbered, stopped talking. None could 
understand. Iam burnt, branded inthe hand. He 
is great. He is good!” 

“None escape,” said the gray creature in the 
corner. 

“None escape,” said the Beast People, looking 
askance at one another. 

“For every one the want that is bad,” said the 
gray Sayer of the Law. “What you will want we 
do not know; we shall know. Some want to follow 
things that move, to watch and slink and wait and 
spring; to kill and bite, bite deep and rich, sucking 
the blood. It is bad. ‘Not to chase other Men; 
that is the Law. Are we not Men? Not to eat 
Flesh or Fish; that is the Law. Are we not Men?” 

“None escape,” said a dappled brute standing in 
the doorway. 

“For every one the want is bad,” said the gray 
Sayer of the Law. “Some want to go tearing with 
teeth and hands into the roots of things, snuffing 
into the earth. It is bad.” 

“None escape,” said the men in the door. 














“Some go clawing trees; some go scratching at 
the graves of the dead; some go fighting with fore- 
heads or feet or claws; some bite suddenly, none 
giving occasion; some love uncleanness.” 

“None escape,” said the Ape-man, scratching his 
calf. 

“None escape,” said the little pink sloth-creature. 

“Punishment is sharp and sure. Therefore learn 
the Law. Say the words.” 

And incontinently he began again the strange 
litany of the Law, and again I and all these creatures 
began singing and swaying. My head reeled with 
this jabbering and the close stench of the place; but 
I kept on, trusting to find presently some chance of 
a new development. 

“Not to go on all fours; that is the Law. Are we 
‘not Men?” 

We were making such a noise that I noticed 
nothing of a tumult outside, until some one, who I 
think was one of the two Swine Men I had seen, 
thrust his head over the little pink sloth-creature 
and shouted something excitedly, something that 
I did not catch. Incontinently those at the open- 
ing of the hut vanished; my Ape-man rushed out; 
the thing that had sat in the dark followed him (I 
only observed that it was big and clumsy, and 
covered with silvery hair), and I was left alone. 
Then before I reached the aperture I heard the yelp 
of a staghound. 

In another moment I was standing outside the 
hovel, my chair-rail in my hand, every muscle of me 
quivering. Before me were the clumsy backs of 
perhaps a score of these Beast People, their mis- 
shapen heads half hidden by their shoulder-blades. 
They were gesticulating excitedly. Other half- 
animal faces glared interrogation out of the hovels. 
Looking in the direction in which they faced, I saw 
coming through the haze under the trees beyond the 
end of the passage of dens the dark figure and awful 
white face of Moreau. He was holding the leaping 
staghound back, and close behind him came Mont- 
gomery, revolver in hand. 

For a moment I stood horror-struck. [| turned 
and saw the passage behind me blocked by an- 
other heavy brute, with a huge gray face and 
twinkling little eyes, advancing towards me. I 
looked round and, saw to the right of me and a 
half-dozen yards in front of me a narow gap in the 
wall of rock through which a ray of light slanted 
into the shadows. 

“Stop!” cried Moreau as I strode towards this, 
and then, “Hold him!” 

At that, first one face turned towards me and 
then others. Their bestial minds were happily slow. 
I dashed my shoulder into a clumsy monster who 
was turning to see what Moreau meant, and flung 
him forward into another. I felt his hands fly 
round, clutching at me and missing me. The little 
pink sloth-creature dashed at me, and I gashed 
down its ugly face with the nail in my stick, and in 
another minute was scrambling up a steep side 
pathway, a kind of sloping chimney, out of the 
ravine. I heard a howl behind me, and cries of 
“Catch him!” “Hold him!” and the gray-faced 

‘creature appeared behind me and jammed his huge 
bulk into the cleft. “Go on! go on!” they 
howled. I clambered up the narrow cleft in the 
rock and came out upon the sulphur on the 
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westward side of the village of the Beast Men. 

That gap was altogether fortunate for me, for the 
narrow chimney, slanting obliquely upward, must 
have impeded the nearer pursuers. I ran over the 
white space and down a steep slope, through a 
scattered growth of trees, and came to a low-lying 
stretch of tall reeds, through which I pushed into 
a dark, thick undergrowth that was black and suc- 
culent under foot. As I plunged into the reeds, 
my foremost pursuers emerged from the gap. I 
broke my way through this undergrowth for some 
minutes. The air behind me was soon full of 
threatening cries. I heard the tumult of my pur- 
suers in the gap upthe slope. Some of the creatures 
roared like excited beasts of prey. The staghound 
yelped at the left. I heard Moreau and Mont- 
gomery shouting in the same direction. I turned 
sharply to the right. 

Presently the ground gave rich and oozy under 
my feet; but I was desperate and went headlong 
into it, struggled through knee-deep, and so came 
to a winding path among tall canes. The noise 
of my pursuers passed away to my left. In one 
place three strange, pink, hopping animals, about 
the size of cats, bolted before my footsteps. This 
pathway ran up hill, across another open space 
covered with white incrustation, and plunged into 
a canebrake again. Then suddenly it turned 
parallel with the edge of a steep-walled gap, which 
came without warning, like the ha-ha of an English 
park,—turned with an unexpected abruptness. I 
was still running with all my might, and I never saw 
this drop until I was flying headlong through the 
air. 

I fell on my forearms and head, among thorns, 
and arose with a torn ear and bleeding face. I 
had fallen into a precipitous ravine, rocky and 
thorny, full of a hazy mist which drifted about me 
in wisps, and with a narrow streamlet from which 
this mist came meandering down the centre. I 
was astonished at this thin fog in the full blaze of 
daylight; but I had no time to stand wondering 
then. I turned to my right, down stream, hoping 
to come to the sea in that direction, and so have 
my way open to drown myself. It was only later 
I found I had dropped my nailed stick in my fall. 

Presently the ravine grew narrower for a space, 
and carelessly I stepped into the stream. I jumped 
out again pretty quickly, for the water was almost 
boiling. I noticed too there was a thin sulphurous 
scum drifting upon its coiling water. Almost im- 
mediately came a turn in the ravine, and the in- 
distinct blue horizon. The nearer sea was flashing 
the sun from a myriad facets. I saw my death be- 
fore me; but I was hot and panting, with the warm 
blood oozing out of my face and running pleasantly 
through my veins. I felt more than a touch of 
exultation, too, at having distanced my pursuers. 
It was not in me then to go out and drown myself 
yet. I started back the way I had come. 

I listened. Save for the hum of the gnats and the 
chirp of some small insects that hopped among the 
thorns, the air was absolutely still. Then came 
the velp of a dog, very faint, and the chattering and 
gibbering, the snap of a whip, and voices. They 
grew louder, then fainter again. The noise receded 
up the stream and faded away. For a while the 
chase was over. 






The Steersman 


CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





An Unbidden Guest.... Christian Burke...» Pall Mall Magazine 


Sorrow once said to Youth: ‘‘I needs must dwell 
With thee awhile — I pray thee let me in, 

For if thou shelter me it shall be well, 
And thou fresh treasure for thine own shalt win, 
New conquest over Self, new strength ’gainst Sin.” 

But Youth refused; and swift shut-to the door, 
Crying, ‘‘ Depart, I will not see thy face!” 

Yet Sorrow knocked more loudly than before, 
Pleading, ‘‘ Let me abide with thee a space, 

Lest I some fearsome form am forced to take — 
The heart that will not yield I needs must break!” 
Then Youth, with tears, no longer dared delay, 
But bade the Stranger welcome — till one day, 

Behold! Joy sat in Sorrow’s vacant place. 


The Bookman 


The fore shrouds bar the moonlit scud, 
The port rail laps the sea: 
Aloft all taut, where the wind clouds skim, 
Alow to the cutwater snug and trim, 
And the man at the wheel sings low; sings he: 


‘* Oh, sea room and lee room 
And a gale to run afore ; 
From the Golden Gate to Sunda strait, 
But my heart lies snug ashore.” 


Her hull rolls high, her nose dips low, 
The rollers flash alee— 

Wallow and dip and the untossed screw 

Sends heart throbs quivering through and through— 
And the man at the wheel sings low; sings he: 


‘* Oh, sea room and lee room 
And a gale to run afore ; 
Sou’east by south and a bone in her mouth, 
But my heart lies snug ashore.” 


The helmsman’s arms are brown and hard, 
And pricked in his forearms be 
A ship, an anchor, a love knot true, 
A heart of red and an arrow of blue, 
And the man at the wheel sings low; sings he: 


‘* Oh, sea room and lee room 
And a gale to run afore ; 
The ship to her chart, but Jack to his heart— 
And my heart lies snug ashore.” 


The Stoic Idea of Perfection*.....Goldwin Smith 


What makes the king? His treasure? 
Nor yet the circlet on his brow, 

Nor yet the purple robe of state, 

Nor yet the golden palace gate. 


Bay Leaves 
No; 


The king is he who knows not fear, 
Whose breast no angry passions tear, 
Who scorns insane ambition’s wreath, 
The maddening crowd’s inconstant breath, 
The wealth of Europe’s mines, the gold 

In the bright tide of Tagus rolled, 

And the unmeasured stores of grain 
Garnered from Libya’s sultry plain, 

Who quails not at the levin stroke, 

On raging storms can calmly look, 
Though the wild winds on Adria rave 
And round him swells the threatening wave, 
Who trembles not at thrust of spear, 

Feels of the flashing steel no fear, 


~* Translated from Seneca. 


Who from his spirit’s height serene 
Looks down upon the troubled scene, 
And, uncomplaining, when his date 
Has come, goes forth to meet his fate. 
With kings in grandeur let them vie 
Before whose arms wild Dahans fly, 
Who o’er Arabia’s burning sea 

Stretch out their gorgeous empery, 
Who dare Sarmatian horsemen brave 
And march o’er Danube’s frozen wave 
Or the strange land of fleecy trees. 
True kingship is a mind at ease. 

No need is there of charger’s might, 
Of Parthian arrow shot in flight ; 

Of engines dire, whose hurtling showers 
Of missiles shake beleaguered towers. 


The king, a king self-crowned, is he 
Who from desire and fear is free. 
Who would the power of courtiers share 
May mount ambition’s slippery stair ; 
To live by all the world forgot 
In ease and quiet be my lot, 
And as my noiseless days glide past 
To rest unnoted to the last. 
Well may the man his end bemoan 
Who dies to others too well known, 
A stranger to himself alone. 


An Holian Harp Lippincote’s 


So lone am I, and all my voice as lone 

As the frail chord within the casement blown, 
That brokenly, as heaven’s wind may will, 
Murmurs a song uncadenced, or is still. 


Introduction to The Tale of Balen... Algernon Charles Swinburne 


In hawthorn time the heart grows light, 

The world is sweet in sound and sight, 

Glad thoughts and birds take flower and flight, 

The heather kindles toward the light, 
The whin is frankincense and flame. 

And be it for strife or be it for love 

The falcon quickens as the dove 

When earth is touched from heaven above 
With joy that knows no name. 


And glad in spirit and sad in soul, 
With dream and doubt of days that roll 
As waves that race and find no goal, 
Rode on by bush and break and bole 

A northern child of earth and sea. 
The pride of life before him lay 
Radiant ; the heavens of night and day 
Shone less than shone before his way 

His ways and days to be. 


And all his life of blood and breath 

Sang out within him; time and death 

Were even as words a dreamer saith 

When sleep within him slackeneth, 
And light and life and spring were one. 

The steed between his knees that sprang, 

The moors and woods that shone and sang, 

The hours wherethrough the spring’s breath rang, 
Seemed ageless as the sun. 


But always through the bounteous bloom 
The earth gives thanks if heaven illume, 
His soul forefelt a shadow of doom, 

His heart foreknew a gloomier gloom 





A Wet Day 


CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Than closes all men’s equal ways. 
Albeit the spirit of life’s light spring 
With pride of heart upheld him, king 
And lord of hours like snakes that sting 

And nights that darken days. 


And as the strong spring round him grew 
Stronger, and all blithe winds that blew 
Blither, and flowers that flowered anew 
More glad of sun and air and dew, 

The shadow lightened on his soul 
And brightened into death and died 
Like winter, as the bloom waxed wide 
From woodside on to riverside 

And southward goal to goal. 


Along the wandering ways of Tyne, 
By beech and birch and thorn that shine 
And laugh when life’s requickening wine 
Makes night and noon and dawn divine 
And stirs in all the veins of spring, 
And past the brightening banks of Tees, 
He rode as one that breathes and sees 
A sun more blithe, a merrier breeze, 
A life that hails him king. 


And down the softening south that knows 
No more how glad the heather glows 
Nor how, when winter's clarion blows 
Across the bright Northumbrian snows, 
Sea-mists from east and westward meet, 
Past Avon senseless yet of song 
And Thames that bore but swans in throng 
He rode elate in heart and strong 
In trust of days as sweet. 


The Awakening...Marion Franklin Ham...The Golden Shuttle 


Ask me not of love; I do not know 

How lilies blow, 
Or first the tufted larch begins its green ; 
How secretly the apple-bloom grows white, 
Or how the lilacs spin their purple sheen 
Upon the russet boughs in one short night. 


I know not how the locust, blossoming 

In early spring, 
Expands the withered roughness of its cell, 
Till all the air is perfumed with its breath ; 
Or how the furry willow-catkins swell 
To sudden freshness from a stem of death. 


Day breaks, and lo! the daffodils unfold 
Their hearts of gold ; 

The jasmine bursts its bud within the hour ; 

The barren meadow, wooed by one warm sun, 

Arrays itself in myriad leaf and flower— 

I know not how these miracles are done. 


Nor know I by what sweet and subtle art 
Love warms the heart; 

A clearer sapphire crowns the mellow noon; 

A mystic glamour gilds the commonplace ; 

A brighter crescent rims the golden moon, 

And all things image one belovéd face. 


Gentleman's Magazine 


All day the heavy clouds hung down, 
Gray mists about the hills were thrown, 
The trees dripped ceaselessly ; 

The while a sad and low refrain, 
That seemed to tell of constant pain, 
Came up from the gray sea. 


Yet, spite of all the damp and chill, 
Some little flower stars shining still 
Might in the hedge be seen; 


After the Storm 


And ever through the falling rain 
Was borne into the sodden lane 
The scent of eglantine. 


With eventide the brightness came, 
The sun shone out with sudden flame 
As joy to one who grieves ; 
He touched the mournful trees with gold 
And lighted rainbows manifold 
Among the dripping leaves. 


Soft cloudlets of a rosy hue 
Came sailing through a tender blue; 
And, like a soothéd child, 
The earth, though still her eyes were wet, 
And grief she could not quite forget, 
Looked up to heaven and smiled. 


Poems 


Hour after hour the cards were fairly shuffled 
And fairly dealt, but still I got no hand; 
The morning came and with a mind unruffled 

I only said, ‘‘ I do not understand.” 


Life is a game of whist. From unseen sources 
The cards are shuffled and the hands are dealt; 
Blind are our efforts to control the forces 
That, though unseen, are no less strongly felt. 


I do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But yet I like the game and want to play; 

And through the long, long night will I, unruffled, 
Play what I get until the break of day. 


A Sea Song The Philistine 


Away with care! Away with grief! 
Hurrah for life! Hurrah, we're free! 
Away with sorrow! Perish wrong ! 
Hurrah, hurrah! The sea! The sea! 
Yo ho, the waves are dashing, 
Yo ho, the billows crashing, 
Yo ho, the spray goes flashing, 
Down the bay. 
Hurrah! the gulls are winging, 
O’er bows the waves are flinging, 
The cooling, pelting, stinging, 
Salt sea spray. 
Away with care! Away with grief! 
Hurrah for life! Hurrah, we're free! 
Away with sorrow! Perish wrong! 
Hurrah, hurrah! The sea! The sea! 


New Cycle Magazine 


At early dawn we went forth, hand in hand, 
And said my friend, to lighten my dark mood: 


*¢ See how the mighty mother smiles again 


After those tears she shed all yesternight ! 

Look up! Lo, Heaven’s benediction poured 

On a new world, washed clean of stain or spot! 
So shall your grief be, clearing the murk air 
Where now your sad soul sits in poisoned gloom. 


And as we passed, a great tree met our gaze, 
The thunderbolt had smitten in the storm. 

It reared its stately head into the blue 

In desolation; fire had cleft its heart 

And scorched the sap that three long centuries 
Had thrilled with life within the giant’s veins. 
And I said passionless : 


. ‘* What matters the blue sky to such a one? 


Not all the springs from now till nevermore 

Shall stir the parched blood in that stricken heart, 
Or wake therein one faintest throb of life. 

For such there is no resurrection — peace, 
Therefore, I pray —so sorrow comes to some ” 
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Bliss Carman :— 

There are greater poets in this generation than 
Mr. Carman, says the Magazine of Poetry, but few 
of the younger writers have such strength and 
variety of powers. He is a true poet, whose best 
effort is still, we believe, to come, for his divine gift 
is innate and cannot exhaust itself. Bliss Carman 
was born in Frederickton, N. B., on April 15, 1861, 
and on his father’s side is descended from the Car- 
mans who went to New Brunswick from Long 
Island. His mother belonged to the Bliss family, 
who took an active part in the Revolution. Daniel 
Bliss’s sister was Emerson’s grandmother, so that 
Mr. Carman, in a sense, is shadowed by poetic 
dower. He was graduated in 1881 from the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, and later studied abroad. 
For a few years he read law; then he went into the 
field as an engineer, but was unsettled and returned 
to his studies in philosophy and English in Harvard 
in 1886. In 1890 he accepted a position with the 
New York Independent, as office editor, remaining 
with them about three years. He also gave Messrs. 
Stone and Kimball valuable assistance in sending 
forth the early numbers of the Chap-Book. He 
usually spends his summers in Canada and his 
winters in New York, Washington or Boston. 
His first book of verse was Low Tide on Grand 
Pré, published -in 1893, which won flattering 
recognition from capable critics, which is not usual 
for an author’s first book. His next volume, 
Songs from Vagabondia, was writen in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Richard Hovey, and published in 
1894. In 1895 he published a A Threnody for 
Robert Louis Stevenson, which was liberally re- 
ceived. Before Mr. Carman’s first book made its 
appearance he had written for private circulation 
some of his wark, which, while cleverly written, 
we can believe, was of too personal a nature to be 
submitted for public perusal. Mr. Carman is con- 
versant with the old masters of literature, and ad- 
mits a strong admiration for Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold and Browning. 





Hermann Sudermann :— 

At the present moment, says a Berlin corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune, there is no writer 
in Germany who arouses more interest in his per- 
sonality and is more widely read than the realist, 
Hermann Sudermann. There is also none, not 
even excepting Heyse, with a greater inter- 
national reputation. In Italy one finds his Casa 
Paterna in every bookstall, while Sarah Bern- 
hardt in France and Duse in England and Amer- 
ica have made Magda, its heroine, a familiar 
character to playgoers. His novels, too, par- 
ticularly Frau Sorge, have been translated into 
several foreign languages. In Berlin, where Herr 
Sudermann lives, he may almost be said to have 
monopolized public attention, and until recently 
no modern plays have appeared on the boards se 
frequently. His last work, Das Gliick im Winkel, 
which he considers his best, was given first in the 
provinces, and is not to appear in Berlin for a month 
or so to come, but this is a result of the operations 


of the Berlin cliques rather than on account of any 
unpopularity of the author or his works. The 
capital is just now in the hands of these “sets,” and 
they manage things pretty much to suit their own 
petty notions and jealousies. They have not suc- 
ceeded, however, in putting anything on the boards 
which can compare as a popular and artistic success 
with Sudermann’s Heimath. This still remains the 
masterpiece in late modern German drama. A few 
days ago it was my good fortune to be introduced 
to the author, and I could not let slip the oppor- 
tunity to ask him about his life and those questions 
in which he is known to be interested. His home 
is in one of the palatial apartment houses which have 
risen rapidly around the new Kaiser Wilhelm Me- 
morial Church within the last two or three years. 
His windows look out on the spires and turrets of 
this most beautiful of Berlin churches, and over the 
park of the Zodlogical Garden beyond. It is a 
charming spot, and made as inviting within as with- 
out by the pervading home atmosphere, which the 
presence of wife, child, books and works of art 
creates. Here he works the year through, with 
the exception of short trips to Italy and the Riviera. 
He is still a comparatively young man, having just 
passed his thirty-eighth year. His finely shaped 
head and features and his long black beard give him 
a very handsome appearance, and at first glance 
one would not take him for a German. He has 
more of the Southerner in his looks, and there are 
a freedom and joviality in his manner and conversa- 
tion that are very unlike the Prussian character, but 
make him most pleasant to meet. His study, where 
we talked, is a large room with tasty and comforta- 
ble appointments, and near the desk, which is scru- 
pulously in order, is his library, in which I noticed 
books of various languages. He reads English 
with ease, and is a close student of our literature, 
but does not venture to speak the language. His 
wife shares his interest in our books, and is a great 
admirer of a number of English authors. Besides 
his ordinary work, which keeps him very busy, 
Herr Sudermann is president of the Berlin Press 
Club and takes a lively interest in all matters per- 
taining to journalism. He has also been active 
in politics, so far as his pen would allow, and is 
known to be very liberal-minded in public affairs. 
“T am afraid we Germans are not so qualified to 
be interviewed as you English and Americans,” 
he said, as we began to talk. “Our thoughts 
move more slowly, and we have not had the prac- 
tice that you have. However, I shall be glad to 
tell you all I can.” Even in Germany one does 
not hear much about his early career, and so I 
asked if he would be willing to talk of this. 
“Gladly,” he returned, “but I assure you it has 
not been adventurous. I was born in 1857, in a 
little village, near the Russian boundary line, but 
I am not a Russian. My name is properly Dutch, 
and a great many years ago my people lived in 
Holland and belonged to the religious sect of 
Mennonites. My father, however, married a 
woman of evangelical faith, and we no longer 
count ourselves members of that sect. My boy- 











hood was pretty much like that of all lads whose 
parents are poor, and it was only through their 
self-denial and perseverance that I was able to 
get on at all. A happy chain of circumstances, 
which I will not relate, helped me, when through 
the common school, to go also to the gymnasium 
and later to the university. My plan, while study- 
ing, was to become a teacher, and I looked for- 
ward to the usual career which all such have to 
go through, but I finally changed my mind and 
determined to become a journalist. Even as a 
lad I had had literary intentions, having written 
the usual boyish verses and essays, and my decision 
to enter journalism seemed to fit in with earliest 
hopes. When my university work was over I ac- 
cepted a position in Berlin as editor of a small 
political weekly. Its capital was so small that I 
practically had to write the entire paper. Be- 
sides the regular work, I also wrote a number of 
short stories, and they appeared from time to 
time in the paper, but I have never collected 
them in book form. After a while I decided that 
my politics were too radical for my managers, and 
I gave up the editorship. There was then nothing 
better for me to do than to devote myself to liter- 
ature proper, which I did. This change brought 
me a great many privations, and for a number of 
years it was exclusively a bread and cheese exist- 
ence. However, I managed to live, and in time 
brought out my first novel, Im Zwielicht. This was 
followed by Frau Sorge, or Dame Care, as it ap- 
pears in the English translation. This little story 
and half allegory was the result of impressions re- 
ceived in my childhood. Then came more short 
stories, and Novellen, after which I wrote my third 
novel, Der Katzensteg. This brings my life up to 
the autumn of 1889. Soon after this my first play 
appeared. I mean Die Ehre. It turned out a suc- 
cess, and my fortunes now changed decidedly for 
the better. Since then I have written four more 
pieces for the stage, and.they have all been more 
or less successful.” 





Thy Th. Bentzon visited America:— 

One day in the spring of 1893, while living in 
Paris, says Ida M. Tarbell in the Pittsburg Leader, 
I called at the home of that famous French woman 
so well known to Americans by her studies on our 
literature and life, Madame Blanc, or, to use her 
nom de plume, Th. Bentzon. It was always a 
pleasure to call on Mme. Blanc. Heer little apart- 
ment was to me the ideal home for a self-supporting 
woman. It was modest, as becomes the purse of 
a literary worker; it was in a convenient and refined 
quarter, close to the homes of scores of interesting 
people; it was large enough to accommodate com- 
fortably the two or three dozen people always to 
be found in her salon on her Mondays, and to permit 
her now and then to give charming little dinners; 
above all, it had that atmosphere of taste and in- 
telligence which comes from books and pictures 
and curios wide-selected and following the owner’s 
peculiar bent. It was the charm of this little home 
which set me to wondering as I went in why it was 
that Mme. Blanc was contemplating the trip which 
she had called me to her to talk about—a trip to 
America. Surely it was not an easy thing for a 
woman of fifty years to leave so cosy a retreat, to sep- 
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arate herself from her friends, to go alone across the 
Atlantic, and to travel for six or eight months un- 
attended through a new country. There must have 
been a touch of this unworded query in my eyes, 
for Mme. Blanc and I had not talked long of the 
details of her voyage before she asked me abruptly: 
“Do you know why I am taking this trip?” I 
hesitated a moment. “It is because I want to re- 
new my mind,” she said emphatically. .“Do not 
think that unless I had a strong motive I would 
undertake a trip which to me, with French aversion 
for leaving my own land and my prejudice against 
traveling unattended, seems full of discomfort, and 
even of dangers. I am going to America to get 
new ideas, a new point of view, a fresh impulse. I 
have been working here for years. I have all the 
work I can do. I have my place on our greatest of 
reviews, the Revue des deux Mondes, but I find 
now that I am in middle life, that hosts of young 
people are coming into the field. They are full of 
the new life of the world. They are fresh from 
new researches, new travels, new ways of thinking. 
Unless I, too, can offer something fresh to my 
readers, I am going to fall behind. I am 
not willing to drop out of my profession. I 
have determined to go myself to America, whose 
literature I have been translating and interpret- 
ing so long for my countrymen. When I 
come back I shall have material for which 
they will be eager. I shall have myself an insight 
into American life which I could get in no other 
way. Instead of beginning to fall behind because 
I lack fresh material, I shall be more valuable than 
ever, because I have added to my past years of study 
of American literature and life actual contact with 
the people.” That Mme. Blanc’s reason for coming 
to America was one of rare wisdom has since been 
amply proved. She returned to Paris from her 
eight months here loaded with notes and reports. 
She at once prepared for the Revue des deux 
Mondes, a series of articles on American women, 
since published in book form in both French and 
English, which has attracted general attention for 
the variety and wealth of its observation. The work 
will remain one of permanent value on the subject. 
Not a month has passed since that those who follow 
Mme. Blanc’s work have not seen somewhere the 
effect of her trip. It has done for her exactly what 
she foresaw. It has given to her work a freshness, 
a renewed vitality which the greatest writers lack 
if they continue to go again and again over their 
chosen fields without enriching them by new study, 
investigation and observation. It has put her in 
touch with the young, given her a place with those 
who are interesting from what they are doing, not 
from what they have done. 





The Late Nora Perry:— 

Nora Perry, the popular writer whose death was 
recorded some weeks ago, was born in Massa- 
chusetts, but her parents moving to Providence, 
R. L., says the Boston Herald, when she was a child, 
she received her education in that state. Her early 
tendency was toward drawing, and as a girl it 
seemed possible that the brush and pencil would 
be the form of artistic expression she would decide 
upon, but the pen proved their successful rival. 
Her first book of poems, After the Ball and Other 
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Poems, appeared about 1875. A few years later, 
Her Lover’s Friend and Other Poems, was pub- 
lished, and in 1887, New Songs and Ballads, was 
given tothe public. This volume showed the poet’s 
marked progress, and contains some of the best 
of her poems. The poem upon Wendell Phillips, 
who was a friend of Miss Perry’s, received the high- 
est praise; and as expressive of experience and feel- 
ing may be ranked among her best. Cressid, as 
an example of pure fancy has been seldom equaled. 
Miss Perry’s stories for girls as well as her verse 
endeared her to the younger readers. Not since 
the first success of Miss Alcott’s stories has a book 
for girl readers received the attention accorded to 
A Flock of Girls, and Another Flock of Girls, pub- 
lished in 1890 by Little & Brown. Miss Perry’s 
Story of Two Russians, was translated into German, 
and her work is widely known; but it is as a poet 
that she secured abiding fame. She began to 
publish stories when she was eighteen, writing 
occasionally, and as the mood took her, for the 
literary papers of the period. Her first long story 
that she regarded as a success was entitled Rosalind 
Newcomb, and was sent, with much hesitancy, to 
Harper’s Magazine. “Imagine my astonishment 
—my rapture,” she said, “on receiving a check for 
$75, with a very kind note from the editor asking 
my real name, as he supposed Nora Perry to be 
a nom de plume.” From that time she began to 


write regularly for the best papers and periodicals, 
and found a ready market for her stories in all of 
Harper’s publications, and in the Atlantic, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Appleton’s and Scribner’s, St. 


Nichoias and the Wide Awake. She gave her most 
famous poem, After the Ball, to her friend Governor 
Anthony, who thought he could get it into the At- 
lantic Monthly through his acquaintance with 
George Sumner, who was at that time connected 
with the magazine. Mr. Sumner wrote that he was 
delighted with the poem, and that he had read it 
to Mr. Longfellow, who pronounced it “charming,” 
and some time after, recurring to it, said: “A very 
cleverly versified poem that—a very artistic poem.” 
Miss Perry’s next hit, written soon after, was the 
equaliy well known Tying Her Bonnet Under Her 
Chin. As if to illustrate the vagaries of the edi- 
torial intellect, this was declined by the Atlantic, and 
was then sent to and published in the National Era 
at Washington. It was an instant success—was 
caught up, sung, parodied and copied everywhere 
in the press; whereupon Mr. Sumner took particular 
pleasure in sending to Miss Perry the message of 
the editor of the Atlantic: “Tell the author I will give 
her $20 for as good a poem for the next number” 
(that being a large price in those days). “So you 
see,” added Mr. Sumner, “what a bonnet has done 
for you.” Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford says 
of her: “There are many noble poets in this 
country, but few since Edgar Poe, so purely lyrical 
as Nora Perry. Her songs seem to sing them- 
selves, and their music bubbles up like the notes 
from the throat of a bird, one phrase answering the 
other in exquisite melody, till it seems as if tune and 
echo could do no more.” WHarper’s Magazine says 
of Lady Wentworth and Barbara that they are “ex- 
ceedingly dramatic and picturesque, and celebrate 
woman’s pride and will, woman’s endurance, 
woman’s love and woman’s tenderness in a manner 


to remind us, but without any suggestion of imita- 
tion, of some of Shakespeare’s finest female crea- 
tions. For the King and The King’s Kiss, are in 
a different vein, being as noteworthy for their chaste 
sensuousness and glowing sensibility as the others 
are for their stern self-repression. For the former 
poem, a loving idyl in honor of Italy’s hero king, 
Victor Emmanuel, the Italian minister at Wash- 
ington expressed himself gratified and delighted. 
Mr. E. P. Whipple, a most competent critic of 
poetry, gave Miss Perry a very high rank among 
our native singers; perhaps the highest for those 
qualities of her verse which may justly be called 
characteristic; the perfect music, the pure passion, 
the lyric fire and the good sense and good cheer 
which animate them. Bessie’s Trials at Boarding 
School and Other Stories for Girls, which had a 
great run, was written on the Sidneyan injunction: 
“Look into thine own heart and write.” Her news- 
paper letters were a success, quite as much for the 
flavor of her piquant personality that she infused into 
them, as for her happy knack of picking up all the 
best anecdotes and freshest bits of gossip. 





Robert W. Chambers :— 

It was generally predicted a few months ago by 
those who had been caught up in the exciting rush 
of The Red Republic’s pages that its author, Robert 
W. Chambers, was the coming man in American 
fiction, writes Curtis Brown in the New York Press. 
Apparently the prediction has been fulfilled, and 
Mr. Chambers has arrived. Since The Red Re- 
public brought him suddenly into prominence, he 
has put forth a number of other stories, wholly 
different in character, fully as powerful, and written 
with a firmer hand, with a better grasp of style, prov- 
ing that he is not a one-book author, and that his 
success has been due to a remarkable gift for writ- 
ing fiction, and not to lucky circumstances or popu- 
lar whim. Mr. Chambers’ rise has been so rapid 
that the public has scarcely had time to find out 
anything about him, and the author has not been 
disposed to gratify the curiosity that has been 
aroused concerning him. This much-talked-about 
author was born in New York in 1865, and he lives 
here now, spending most of his time in an unpre- 
tentious, businesslike studio in East Tenth Street, 
a stone’s throw from Fifth Avenue. His father is 
William P. Chambers, a highly respected lawyer 
who is one of the pioneer members of the Century 
Association, and was an old-time chum of Chester 
A. Arthur. Mr. Chambers is not a college man. 
That is to say, he went to college out of doors, 
spending all of the days of his youth when not abso- 
lutely obliged to be in school, in making entomo- 
logical collections and whipping trout streams. He 
even dreamed of being a professional entomologist, 
and, having come into possession of the setting 
blocks used by blessed Professor Agassiz in mount- 
ing butterflies, he made a collection of lepidoptera 
that was of considerable value. He confesses that 
even to this day he can’t see a fine collection of but- 
terflies and moths without an indefinable ache. 
Ask him about his books, and he will tell you about 
a rdre swallow-tailed butterfly he discovered down 
South last month, a butterfly not recorded by the 
American entomologists. Ask him about his 
methods of work and he will talk about trout fishing. 











Ask him about himself and you will get information 
about army uniforms, a subject in which this ex- 
traordinary man is vastly interested, and of which 
he made a careful study in Europe. Mr. Chambers 
went to Paris for art’s sake in 1885, after having, 
as he expressed it, “fooled around a year at the 
Art League.” He studied at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and at Julian’s and under Benjamin Constant, 
Lefebvre and other masters, and exhibited in the 
Salon of 1889, “with a black-and-white picture of 
three bulldogs, and—and something else, I can’t 
think what.” He went trout fishing before these 
drawings were hung and never saw them on the 
line. It was in the eight years spent in Europe, 
chiefly in France, that Mr. Chambers, without any 
particular intention of doing so, gathered the ma- 
terial for The Red Republic, for A King and a Few 
Dukes, and for some of his short stories. The 
Paris Communists interested him hugely. He 
chummed at times with some of the men who had 
been chief actors in the bloodletting of ’71, and 
learned many a secret of those red days that will 
never be published. Like everything else he does, 
he went at the subject thoroughly, not from design, 
but because he liked it. The result in The Red 
Republic is most vivid, realistic, and, in some ways, 
the most valuable account of the Commune that 
has been written. It was accurate to a degree, 
and it was wonderfully exciting—so much so that 
it has made its author famous. The Red Republic 
was published late last year, but it began to attract 
general attention only two or three months ago. 
It was Mr. Chambers’ third book. His first story 
was written in 1887—“‘just for fun, and without any 
thought of publication.” It was called In the 
Quarter. It was published in 1894, but its author 
doesn’t care much for it. His second book, The 
King in Yellow, a collection of remarkable short 
stories, was also published in 1894. Reviewers who 
glanced at it with the idea of writing a brief notice 
of it stopped to take another look. The power and 
originality of the stories was unmistakable. There 
was a vein of weirdness running through them that 
challenged attention and caused some of the re- 
viewers to cry out on the author and call him a 
decadent. Others said: “He’s a new man; watch 
out for him.” A King and a Few Dukes, just 
brought out by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is a distinct 
advance in literary skill over Mr. Chambers’ previ- 
ous work, and shows a new side of its author’s 
quality, for its humor is abundant and delicious. 
It must have removed any vestige of doubt that its 
author is one of the most notable American writers 
of fiction to-day. A few who have been permitted 
to read Mr. Chambers’ forthcoming series of stories, 
The Maker of Moons, agree unhesitatingly that 
they are by far the best work that he has done, and 
in this opinion the author himself agrees. The 
general impression is that the eight short stories 
comprised under the title of the first of them, 
The Maker of Moons, will of a certainty lead to 
a pretty general conviction that their author is the 
most capable all-round fiction writer that America 
has produced in this generation—not the greatest, 
or .the one who will be remembered the longest 
(for time only can tell that), but the writer who gives 
most satisfaction to the fiction readers of to-day. 
Those who know Robert W. Chambers intimately 
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testify with a good deal of enthusiasm to his solid 
character. Somehow solid seems to be a good 
word in that connection. Doubtless he didn’t 
know it, but he drew what seems to be in its main 
lines a first rate picture of himself in Stephen Steen, 
who was the chief character in A King and a Few 
Dukes. He might easily be set down on first ac- 
quaintance as a dilettante, who did not take him- 
self or his work seriously. He has no gift for in- 
trospection or analysis, and works only because he 
likes to, putting his best endeavors into it, and let- 
ting the results take care of themselves. He does 
nearly all of his writing after nine o’clock at night, 
just to let off steam, as he explains it. His art work 
must generate an extraordinary amount of steam, 
for, despite a fishing trip in the South, from which 
he returned a few days ago, he has just finished two 
more books, a collection of ballads to be called 
The Canteen Canticles and a story, The Mystery 
of Choice, for which no arrangements have yet been 
made. G,. P. Putman’s Sons had already arranged 
to bring out The Maker of Moons series when 
an offer was made for newspaper publication. At 
considerable inconvenience the Putnams courte- 
ously waived their claim, and will not bring out the 
volume till next year. 





Boy Poet of the Slums :— 

Edmund Curtis, now known all over England 
as the “Boy Poet of Silvertown,” was found, says 
Julian Ralph in the New York Morning Journal, 
in a humble habitation in one of the most poverty- 
stricken districts of East London. The credit of 
having discovered this young genius rests with a 
weekly newspaper called London. He is fifteen 
years of age. His father descended from a very 
respectable Irish family and passed with some dis- 
tinction through Trinity College, Dublin. By pro- 
fession an architectural draughtsman, he made an 
unfortunate investment and lost heavily. He was 
left a widower with five young children, and, quit- 
ting Donegal, went to England, where he obtained 
employment at Bury, in Lancashire, but never re- 
gained the position he had lost. He seems to have 
sunk from a good position to the brink of absolute 
poverty. Silvertown is the name given to a district 
abounding in soap and candle factories and other 
evil-smelling industries. It is, however, in this 
squalid suburb of the metropolis that Edmund Cur- 
tis has been brought up. Such scant education as 
he had was obtained at the Board school. It was 
not until M. C. H. Gray, the head of the India Rub- 
ber Gutta Percha Telegraph Works, where he was 
employed, saw the article in London that he knew 
there was a young poet in the factory. As soon 
as he was enlightened, he generously offered to 
provide for his education. But in this he had 
already been forestalled. Soon after the boy’s 
verses appeared in London the daily papers took 
the case up and published leading articles in which 
the poems of the boy-poet were favorably com- 
mented upon. One paper saw in them “the promise 
of fine work” and “evidence of great imaginative 
power.” Mr. Andrew Lang found the verses full 
of promise, comparing them with the school verses 
of Sir Walter Scott, which, he said, “are really not 
so good as Edmund Curtis’”” The Westminster 
Gazette sent a man to interview the youth—as 
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though his head had not been sufficiently turned by 
the notice he had already received in the public 
press. The reporter describes him as a bright- 
faced, intelligent-looking lad—still a mere boy, with 
frank gray eves, and a smooth, fair skin. He was 
much affected by the kindness which had been 
showered upon him, and gave some details of his 
past life. He was proud of the fact that his family 
had lived in Donegal for longer than he could tell, 
and that there must be good blood in his veins. 
t is to the credit of the editor of London that he 
has endeavored to protect the lad from the well- 
meant but very harmful adulation of hysterical 
“admirers,” who rushed to the office of the paper 
with “invitations” for the “dear boy,” and the most 
foolish offers of advice and assistance. Happily, one 
gentleman, whose tact and ability are to be thor- 
oughly relied on, took the lad up. He at once made 
ample provision for his education and with the 
ready consent of his father took him straight away 
into the country, where he will breathe the pure, 
health-giving air, and should rid himself of the mor- 
bid sentiment which runs through nearly all the 
lines which have been published. He will not be 
asked to write any more poetry for some time to 
come—indeed, writing anything will be discouraged 
as far as possible. He is apparently in good hands, 
and if the crowd can be kept back he will be all 
right. If he does not turn out a poet, he may at 
least become a man. 





Maria Louise Pool:— 
One of the most popular as well as prolific writers 


of later-day fiction, says the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
is Maria Louise Pool, whose latest book, In a Dike 
Shanty, has just been published by Stone & Kim- 


ball. Miss Pool comes of good old Puritan stock, 
and still lives in sight of the house in which she 
was born, in Rockland, Massachusetts. This vil- 
lage was formerly a part of Abington and known 
as East Abington. It is a “shoe town” and much 
like other villages in Plymouth County. Miss Pool 
was taught in the East Abington schools, and grew 
up with the expectation of becoming a teacher, but 
one year was all she gave to this occupation, its 
exactions being too trying for the delicate, nervous 
girl. Though she says she always had a “‘scribbling 
tendency,” it was not until about ten years ago that 
she began to write the Ransome sketches for the 
New York Tribune and some travel letters for the 
Evening Post. She spent several seasons in the 
Seuth and among the Carolina mountains. In the 
latter country she found her suggestions for her 
novels Dally and Against Human Nature. Her 
keen sense of humor.is visible in everything she 
writes, and her pathos is true and touching. From 
Dally to In a Dike Shanty her audience has steadily 
increased. As to her own individuality and tastes, 
they can be guessed at truly from her writings. She 
is not given to a love of what is called society, but 
is a sincere lover of the country, of horses and dogs; 
takes driving trips among the New England moun- 
tains. A Vacation in a Buggy, is a description of 
one of these journeys. A friend, a dog, a Texas 
saddle pony, a long day among country cart paths 
—that is Miss Pool’s idea of happy recreation. In 
winter a visit to New York, a trip to Boston at any 
time for play or opera, an ardent love for her work, 
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a life for the most part in Rockland, where she has 
now made her permanent home—all this makes 
the quiet existence which is necessary to a woman 
of her nervous temperament and over-active im- 
agination who is obliged to guard herself from a 
too vivid life. She does her work in the morning, 
like so many writers in these days, spending two or 
three hours at her desk, with twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred words as the result. Look into her den some 
morning. There are pictures of dogs on the walls; 
on a corner of the lounge is curled a King Charles 
spaniel, whose air of proprietorship cannot be mis- 
taken. “Cats?” she says: “I never cared for cats 
since as a child I was made to believe that they 
would suck the breath of sleeping children. I cher- 
ish a grudge to this day against the person who 
told such a tale to a fanciful child. Not that I ex- 
pected our Maltese to suck my breath. Oh, no, I 
could take care of myself, asleep or awake, but from 
the moment I knew that feline proclivity I suffered 
tortures lest the cat should get to my little sister, 
five years my junior. I never told anyone why I 
behaved so about kitty, but I kept her shut under 
the sink among the kettles while I washed dishes. 
I had a cat-proof place in the barn where I impris- 
oned her or I sat with her on my lap. I always 
knew where she was; only thus could I be sure she 
could not get to my sister when she had gone to bed 
or when she had her daily naps. I thus acquired 
a reputation as a lover of cats; but I didn’t love 
them, I was only afraid. Adventures? Oh, yes, 
I had lots of adventures when I was a child, chiefly 
pertaining to carving-knives, swords and pistols. 
Once when my father and mother failed to come 
from a visit at dusk I, being left alone, grew too 
frightened to stay there. I took the long, pointed 
carving knife and put it into my pocket as far as 
it would go, locked the house, and started on a 
run down the hill to Uncle Isaiah’s. I shudder 
now to think of the possibilities of that run. How 
the big knife flapped against my leg! But the 
funny part was that I felt protected. When my 
father searched the neighborhood on his return he 
never guessed about that knife, and mother never 
knew what made that curious hole in my pocket; 
she said it seemed to have been made by a sharp 
instrument. Was there ever a fanciful child who 
was not secretive? I was silent—so silent—save 
to my little sister. The carving fork had a snap- 
ping bit of steel on it—that was my pistol, and the 
snap was my trigger. I’ve shot a great many peo- 
ple dead with that. And I taught my sister to play 
with swords made of laths. When we fought with 
these, three strokes on the petticoats caused one to 
fall, slain on the field of battle. I can’t tell why 
I was so sanguinary; I hated the sight of blood. 
But even at this day I like pistols and have a loaded 
revolver under my bed.” It is Miss Pool’s long 
residence in Wrentham, Mass., that enabled her to 
draw with accuracy the portraits of the ordinary 
man and woman of the New England country. In 
that old-fashioned farming town she led the life 
that best suited her. This town has many times 
been instanced as a typical New England settle- 
ment. While it contains people of the finest cul- 
ture, girls like Roweny, it also contains those whose 
vernacular Miss Pool has used as one who has 
always heard it. 
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Tommy (thoughtfully)—Mamma, are human 
beings only worms, as this hymn says? 
Mamma—lI can’t very well explain that, dear. 
It’s a figure of speech. 
Tommy—then, are soldiers army worms? 


A gentleman in jumping off a street car the other 
day, fell and rolled into the gutter. While brushing 
the dirt from his clothes, a little girl ran up and said, 
“Mister, please do it again; mamma didn’t see you 
that time.” 


A San Antonio lady had some goods sent home 


marked “C. O. D.” Her little nine-year-old 
girl exclaimed: “I know what ‘C. O. D.’ means; it 
means ‘Call on Dad.’” That was a very good line 
shot. 


Johnny—May I wake the baby, mamma? 
Mamma—Why do you want to wake the baby? 
Johnny—So’s I can play on my drum. 


“Did you divide your bonbons with your little 
brother, Mollie?” 

“Yes, ma; I ate the candy and gave him the mot- 
toes. You know he is awfully fond of reading.” 


“What did Noah live on when the flood had sub- 
sided and his provisions in the ark were exhausted?” 
asked a Washington Sunday-school teacher of her 
class. 

“T know,” squeaked a little girl after the others 
had given up. 

“Well, what?” inquired the teacher. 

“Dry land.” 


A clergyman, having called up a class of girls and 
boys, began on one of the former in these words, 
“My dear child, tell me who made your body.” 
She had no idea of the question applying to any- 
thing beyond her dress, and dropping a quick cour- 
tesy, replied: “Please, sir, mother made the body, 
but I made the skirt.” 


Mother—How did papa’s new book get in this 
condition? 

Bobby—Why, mamma, I heard papa say last 
night that the book was too dry for him, so I put it 
in the bath tub and let the water run. 


“Well, Willy,” asked grandma, “have you had all 


the dinner you want?” 
“Nome,” answered the truthful little boy; “but I 


have had all I can eat.” 

“Papa!” 

“What is it, Johnny?” 

“T read a poem in my school reader which spoke 
of ‘dogs of high degree.’ ” 

“Well?” 

“Papa, does that mean skye terriers?” 

“My hat b’owed off,” said Margie, in relating a 
recent experience, “an’ I tomed tlear home wiz my 
head barefooted.” 


The child was playing with his scissors and his 
kindly old grandmother chided him. “You mustn’t 
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play with the scissors, dear. I knew a little boy just 
like you who was playing with a pair of scissors just 
like that pair, and he put them in his eye, and he put 
his eye out and he never could see anything ever 
after.” The child listened patiently and said when 
she got through: 

“What was the matter with the other eye?” 


“Mamma, what part of the body is the trombone?” 

“No part of the body, my dear.” 

“Yes, it is, because it says in the paper here that 
last night while returning from the Symphony Con- 
cert, Professor Gridel fell and broke his trombone.” 


Friend of the Family—Johnny, I suppose you are 
delighted with the new little brother at your house? 

Johnny—New, nothin’! He’s second-hand! 
The doctor brought him, and there’s no tellin’ how 
many families has had him before. 


Mr. Figg—Tommy, I hear you have been telling 
lies. I never told lies when I was your age. 
Tommy—When did you begin, paw? 


A little girl in this city is often reprimanded by 
her mother for her habit of clipping words. Not 
long ago, after such a lesson, Sadie went to Sunday 
school, and her teacher hid a smile when she heard 
her read, in the Bible study, “Beware of the eleven of 
the Pharisees!” 


Papa (just arrived from down town)—Well, 
where’s Bessie? Why isn’t she running to meet 
me, as usual? 

Mamma—Bessie has been naughty and disobedi- 
ent. I have had to deprive her of her playthings, 
and she has been weeping bitter tears in her own 
room for the last half hour. 

Voice of Bessie (from adjoining room): Tears 
ain’t bitter! They’re salt. 


A New Orleans man who was a fond papa was 
telling his friends yesterday of the hard time he had 
trying to teach his youngster to say “Mississippi.” 
The word seemed more than the little one could 
master. Finally the father hit on a plan of teaching 
the child the word by syllables. 

“Now, say after me,” said he to the boy, “Missis.” 

“Missis,” said the infant phenomenon. 

“Sippi.” 

“Sippi,” echoed the boy. 

“Now, say the whole thing,” commanded the 
father. 

“Missis,” began the child, and then he thought a 
while. “Papa,” said he, “what did you say the 
lady’s name was?” 


“Mamma, do you like stories?” 

“T like true ones, my child.” 

“Shall I tell you a true one?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you might not like it.” 

“Oh, yes, I should if you told it.” 

“But it is quite short. Well, once upon a time 
there was a water bottle——” 

“Yes; go on.” 

“And yesterday I broke it; but I’ll never, of 
o-oh! do it again.” 
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THE PRODUCTION OF MONSTROSITIES 
FREAKS IN ANIMAL LIFE........---- POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 


Dr. Ryder is inclined to regard the double-tailed 
goldfish as “the actual realization of an eight-limbed 
vertebrate,” a thing most contradictory of our pres- 
ent basis of animal classification. These fish have 
been produced in Japan, he concludes, for at least 
two centuries, and they there command high prices 
among the wealthy classes, the finest or most abnor- 
mal variations being in great demand. By taking 
the eggs of the normal species of goldfish and shak- 
ing them, or disturbing them in some way, the 
Japanese get double monsters, some with double 
heads and a single tail and some with double tails. 
Naturally the complete double monsters would be 
unlikely to live, while those with only the duplica- 
tion of the tail, having the problem of life in no way 
complicated for them, would be quite likely to sur- 
vive. These monstrosities, being selected and 
bred, would in all probability hand onward the ten- 
dency to reproduce the double tail, which in time 
would become fixed and characteristic, if judicious 
selection were maintained by interested breeders, as 
has been the case with the many breeds of dogs, 
horses, fowls, and pigeons. Barfurth, experiment- 
ing upon tadpoles, has found the duplication of the 
tail in them has much to do with the manner in which 
it is removed. For example, if the tip of the tail 
were snipped off exactly at right angles to the axis 
of the body, the tail was regenerated of the normal 
form and straight backward. If removed at an 
acute angle, regeneration took place so that the new 
tip was directed either upward or downward, accord- 
ing as the inclined, regenerated cut surface looked 
upward or downward. These facts cannot be dis- 
missed as useless in connection with the problem of 
inheritance in general; for while, as we rise in the 
scale of organization, the tendency to regenerate lost 
parts becomes more restricted, the tendency to pro- 
duce monstrosities due to disturbances of develop- 
ment remains in full force, as is illustrated by the 
disposition to reproduce extra toes in the cat, the 
same tendency hereditary in the Dorking fowl, or 
even the disposition to reproduce extra thumbs or 
toes in the human family. 








AT A JACK RABBIT DRIVE 


HUNTING BY WHOLESALE.......+.- BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


The chances are that within three weeks there 
will be some 50,000 or 60,000 less rabbits in Cali- 
fornia than there were at the beginning of the year. 
This is the season of jack rabbit drives in this land 
of sunshine and fruits and flowers. Since 1888, it 
is reckoned, there have been not less than half a mil- 
lion rabbits driven up and slaughtered in the valleys 
in southern and central California. The effect of 
these drives is apparent throughout the San Joaquin 
and San Gabriel valleys, where there are fully one- 
tenth less of the genus lepus than several years 
ago. In some localities where there were hundreds 
of the rabbits living in the brush and the chaparral 
of the foothills there are but few now. Jack rabbit 
drives are an importation from Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, where they have been carried on for over 


twenty years with success. The Australian country 
has been rid of literally millions of the tribe in the 
past two decades. The first drive in California was 
that at Tulare in 1888, when over four hundred men 
and boys turned out, and in eight hours covered 
about eight square miles, and drove about twelve 
thousand of the pests to their death pen. To the 
minds of a great many people, it may seem wanton, 
barbarous cruelty to kill such armies of apparently 
harmless creatures as jack rabbits. But the whole- 
sale destruction becomes a necessity to reduce their 
numbers. Either the rabbits must go or the 
orchards and vineyards that have made California 
prosperous must be torn up. 

The San Joaquin valley has an area of over 25,000 
square miles. Of this territory there is about one- 
third in vineyards and orchards that reach, in small 
localities, from mountain to mountain across the 
valley. When winter comes and the vines lose their 
foliage and the fruit trees their leaves, when the 
gentle rain falls and the fresh green grass comes 
up, taking the place of sunburnt sod, which a long, 
dry summer has made, jack rabbits appear in large 
numbers. One would suppose that to nibble the 
green grass would satisfy them, but they prefer to 
nibble on the bark of the young fruit trees and the 
vines. It is a common thing to see a jack rabbit 
eating the bark off all round the base of a young 
tree. They prefer a newly-planted tree or a young 
vineyard as the base of their operations of destruc- 
tion. They come from no one knows where and 
from everywhere. In size they are three times 
larger than the “cotton-tail” rabbit. They secrete 
themselves very cleverly in the grass, and being so 
near the color of the ground they are hard to detect. 
They lie close with their long ears flat on their 
backs until disturbed and one can almost walk over 
them before they will move. They do not run over 
150 yards when disturbed, but crouch and hide again 
until the coast is clear. Whole orchards are de- 
stroyed by them. When the vines commence to 
shoot forth their tender leaves they are nibbled off 
and every vestige of green that is visible is eaten. 
If one were to walk through a large vineyard it is 
possible that he would not see one rabbit although 
at the same time hundreds might be in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

The great “drive” in Merced County recently was. 
a typical one. At early dawn on the day of the 
rabbit slaughter, people from Visalia and Merced 
arranged themniselves as a line of skirmishers do in 
opening a battle and began to move southwestward. 
About three hundred men and boys were in the field, 
each armed with a long club, and dressed for a long 
walk through stubble, across irrigation ditches and 
plowed fields. An hour or two later, people of all 
classes and descriptions came out from the villages 
by the hundreds, and thronged the roads adjacent to 
the fields, where the rabbit drivers were pushing 
along. Society women in light buggies, gentlemen 
on horseback, children in big, heavy wagons, “la 
jeunesse dorée” of Fresno, the laboring classes, 
merchants and business men, politicians, church 
members and saloon keepers, everyone who could, 
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the aristocracy and the democracy, went to partici- 
pate in the slaughter of the unsuspecting leporide. 
On the way the crowds were reénforced by strong 
detachments of farmers from the surrounding coun- 
try, who have more grievances against the rabbits 
than any other class of people. 

At nine o’clock the “drive” proper began. A line 
of several hundred men with clubs in hand, was 
stretched after the manner of skirmishers in warfare, 
six miles across the broad level prairie. A small 
cannon was fired as the signal to advance, and the 
serpentine line moved forward. There were about 
one hundred horsemen at the middle and each side 
of the line of men, while hundreds of vehicles loaded 
with men, women and children, moved along the 
neighboring roads at the same pace of the rabbit 
drivers. After four hours, the long line of men 
began to move ina great circle. Nearer and nearer 
the wings of the line draw together, approaching a 
centre—the pen where the rabbits are to be cor- 
ralled and slain. The horsemen, who are the mas- 
ters of the ceremonies, ride in all directions, issuing 
orders and shouting at the too eager crowd, the 
pedestrians march in front and the vehicles in the 
rear, forming a living, trembling, yelling wall. 

The rabbits appeared. In the beginning only a 
few were to be seen here and there, running in front 
of the riders and walkers, jumping over the ditches 
and swimming through them, for a jack rabbit is 
an excellent swimmer. Some of them, instead of 
running forward, would turn and make a break to 
pierce the line of the moving humanity. Usually, 
they are successful. They seem to know how to 
avoid the clubs which are hurled at them. They 
run under the vehicles, under the horses’ hoofs, and, 
though some of them get smashed, the majority 
escape—imany of them, it is true, with broken legs 
and bodies. These escaped rabbits will be the pro- 
genitors of thousands of others, which, later in the 
season, and the next year, will infest the valleys as 
ever. The excitement increases, and the din of 
human voices grows louder. Cries of “There goes 
one,” and “Oh! look at that big fellow!” are heard 
from the carriages laden with women and children. 
Some of the young ladies in their excitement have 
left their buggies, and with whips or sticks in hand 
have rushed out. into the field to join the moving 
throng of men, who are among the rabbits. 

The excitement to be gotten out of a rabbit drive 
cannot be realized by those who have not partici- 
pated in one. The hopping, dodging, flying rab- 
bits; the whirlwind of swinging clubs; the shouting 
of men and boys; the shrieking of the ladies when a 
jack, fleeing for his life, scoots between their feet; 
the “shooing” of other ladies who are the sole occu- 
pants of the buggies; the sound of tramping horses 
and rattling vehicles—all these make a scene to be 
witnessed, not described. All professions and voca- 
tions are represented—ministers, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, real estate agents, newspaper 
men, butchers and shoemakers, clear through from 
the farmer to the hodcarrier. Everything and 
everybody is on the run, and also on the yell. The 
moving line is now in a circle, and a pistol shot from 
_the leader is the signal to move in as fast as legs 
and horses will carry the rabbit hunters to the com- 
mon centre, so as to drive the terrified jacks into 
the open pen awaiting them. The number of rab- 
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bits now plainly seen on the broad acres is among 
the thousands. The prairie in spots seems alive 
with them. Just before the rabbit pen is reached a 
curious spectacle is observed. At once and with- 
out any apparent reason the rabbits begin to run in 
a circle or rather in a series of concentric circles. 
Taking into consideration that there are thousands 
of them moving with extraordinary rapidity, it can 
easily be imagined how curious this performance 
is. The dust rises in clouds, and this occurrence, 
together with the swift circular motion of the mad- 
dened animals, would make anyone believe that a 
whirlwind was suddenly rising. We almost saw a 
hurricane approaching, and so natural is the appear- 
ance of it that many people grasped their hats. One 
minute later and the scenery is completely changed. 
Each of the concentric circles has become dissolved, 
has wedged itself into the opening of the pen and 
disappeared in the chute. Thus the rabbits are in 
the wire pen of corral. 

What happened inside defies description. The 
cry of the clubbed rabbits had something almost 
human in its intensity. It was like a cry of little 
children, so natural and so pitiful that many women 
present put their fingers into their ears so as not 
to listen to this seemingly pathetic appeal for mercy. 
In twenty minutes the slaughter was over. A dozen 
or so of men belonging to the Merced Rabbit 
Drivers’ Association appeared on the scene with 
long shears to cut the ears of the killed rabbits. As 
the county pays a bounty of one and one-half cents 
for each pair of ears, the association can make some 
money, at least enough to cover all the expenses. 
Besides the jack rabbits’ carcasses are sent to San 
Francisco, where they find a ready market among 
the Latin population of that city. The cotton-tails 
are divided among the hunters and poor families of 
the neighborhood. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF NAKEDNESS 

DOES PROTECTIVE ARMOR PROTECT.....-.- SATURDAY REVIEW 

The life of animals and plants is a continual 
struggle against surrounding conditions, and the 
more closely a living creature is studied in relation 
to its environment, the more marvelously detailed 
seems its protective armor. Against the heavier 
slings and arrows of fortune, the attacks of stronger 
or sharper-toothed creatures, the defence is usually 
obvious enough. The most direct and apparently 
least successful fashion is an enormous develop- 
ment of external armor. The creatures become 
transformed into lumbering forts, scarce able to 
drag themselves along. Such to-day are a large 
number of turtles, tortoises and shell-fish, and the 
wreckage of extinct forms in fossil-bearing rocks 
of every age shows how frequently and how un- 
successfully this method of armor-plating has been 
adopted. Quite apart from the heavy drain upon 
the resources of the animal to produce and sup- 
port this passive defence, it is by no means so effi- 
cient as it would seem. An oyster or a scallop 
seems securely protected againt those external 
enemies who attempt crudely to break into the 
shell. But throw a starfish into a tank in which 
scallops are resting, apparently immovable in the 
bottom mud: by smell, or perchance by sight, they 
recognize their enemy, and with ungainly splashing 
leaps, like drunken butterflies, they attempt to flap 
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their heavy bodies to a securer spot. For the star- 
fish is able to conquer the shell; holding on to its 
surface by a thousand sucker-like feet, he everts 
his stomach as a corrosive pad against the shell, 
and soon reaches the nutrient flesh. It is better 
to sally forth against the enemy than to lie perdu 
behind walls however strong, and many creatures 
defend themselves more successfully by weapons 
of offence. Horn and hoof, teeth and claws, in- 
visible poisonous lassoes, stings and dart, and de- 
vices almost innumerable, may serve simply as 
defences. Another method equally in vogue with 
nature, who is careless about a point of honor, is 
the simple device of running away. Sharpened 
sight, smell, and hearing act as sentinels to warn 
fleet creatures when to fly. Others, again, escape 
danger by avoiding it; they live under stones or 
in caves, or they imitate sticks or leaves or inani- 
mate objects, so that they avoid unpleasant atten- 
tions. More subtle are the devices of the creatures 
which, naturally endowed with unpleasant flavors, 
advertise their nauseous taste by the brightest of 
colors. “Regard my orange and scarlet coat,” they 
would seem to say to the lizard or bird who was 
eyeing them hungrily. “I am like my bright 
colored brother whom you swallowed yesterday. 
Pray remember how sick he made you.” And thus 
a few die for the race. Most subtle of all are those 


who are not unpalatable themselves, but simulate 
the appearance of creatures that are unpalatable. 
All such devices have it in common that they 
are addressed against creatures of strength and in- 
telligence, against open enemies who may be re- 


sisted or foiled or deceived. But living things are 
subject to attacks from more insidious foes, from 
foes that come in overpowering numbers, that are 
too small, almost too insignificant, to be dealt with 
by bolder methods, and that are yet most danger- 
ous of all. Everywhere but on the loftiest moun- 
tain-peaks or in the coldest depths of the great 
oceans, a rain of microdrganisms, the spores of 
bacilli and of moulds, settles on the external sur- 
faces of living things. Some of these are harm- 
less; many of them are ready to live and multiply, 
corroding and making to fester the fair surface of 
the body. Larger creatures, ticks and parasites 
of all kinds, assail them on all sides, while vegeta- 
tive growths find root-hold on the most unlikely 
surfaces. As the bottom of a ship, come from a 
long voyage, is foul with growths that impede its 
movements and eat into its substance, so the surface 
of every living thing is like to become ruined by 
extrinsic life. The heavy-armored creatures are in 
the hardest case; their slower movements and less 
sensitive outer surface make them a ready prey; 
to be kept in perfect order they would require to 
be docked at intervals and scraped, like a ship. 
But there is no dry dock in nature, and greater lia- 
bility to the attacks of parasites may well be a potent 
cause of the comparative failure of heavy armor. 
Those who go down to the sea in ships or who 
dally with Admiralty reports may know that im- 
mense ingenuity and time has been spent upon the 
invention of scaling paints, of substances that slowly 
peel off the bottom of a ship, carrying with them 
the young crop of parasites, and so retarding the 
inevitable fouling. The great majority of success- 
ful animals are provided with an analogue of these 
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scaling surfaces, an analogue that has the advan- 
tage of renewing itself. In our own case, for in- 
stance, the surface of the skin hourly is shedding 
invisible, impalpable scales that carry with them 
innumerable spores ere these have been able to 
multiply. A naked man, bathed by the elements, 
and a civilized man who bathes daily, each casts 
from him this cleansing effusion. He who has ac- 
quired the habit of clothes without the habit of 
unclothing, by his indeciduous garments brings to 
naught the offices of Nature. Naked man was 
clean; decoration was the origin of dirt. Man, 
the most naked of the higher animals, is the cleanest 
and healthiest of them, and the degeneration of 
hair was a great step in this direction. Even crea- 
tures with fur and feathers shed their coats at in- 
tervals, and so cast from them a considerable part 
of their acquired stock of minute enemies. Simi- 
larly, reptiles periodically cast their skins, insects 
and lobsters and crayfish their horny coverings. 

In various groups of the lower creatures there 
are to be found high and specially successful 
genera which, like man, have transcended their fel- 
lows by becoming naked. In these, moreover, 
there is frequently found the additional cleansing 
device of a copious production of slime which 
washes off foreign and irritating bodies. Thus, 
frogs are naked and slimy; behind them lies a long 
series of extinct kinsmen, covered with bony non- 
deciduous scales. The slug and the squid are 
the princes of the tribes of molluscs; they are naked 
and slimy, and carry concealed under their backs 
the tiny relics of shells which link them to extinct 
heavy-armored creatures. Leeches and _ earth- 
worms are smooth-skinned and slimy, and they had 
ancestors bearded like the pard. The simplest ex- 
periments show that in all these cases an application 
of irritants to the skin at once excites a copious 
production of slime, and slight observation is 
enough to show that all these creatures are freer 
than their “protected” kinsmen from parasites. 





A LIVING FOSSIL 


THE AFRICAN MUD FISH WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


Among the most ancient of animals still inhabit- 
ing our planet is the so-called mud fish (Protopterus) 
of Africa—a creature worthy of our respect, if only 
in consideration of its vast antiquity, which 
dates far back in the early ages of the world. 
Of popular interest, the most striking feature of the 
mud fish is the possession of lungs as well as gill. 
On the approach of the dry season, in its natural 
haunts in Central Africa, the mud fish hollows out 
a chamber in mud, and enters upon a period of rest 
extending over many months, during which time it 
is without access to water, and breathes air only. 
While in the mud these fishes may be dug up, and 
survive even after a journey across the world in 
the dry state. Professor Denny of Firth College, 
Sheffield, England, received a short time ago one 
of these mud blocks. In the presence of the stu- 
dents the hard block was placed in warm water, 
and after being thus exposed for nearly two hours 
the fish, which went to sleep in tropical Africa 
many months ago, awoke and came forth from its 
temporary sepulcher to find itself in a bath of tap 
water in the biological laboratory of Firth College, 
where it is now alive, and doubtless happy. 








THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD: THE HIGHER LIFE* 


By JOHN OWEN COIT 








Unimportance of Dogma—It makes little differ- 
ence whether we call this higher, truer, nobler influ- 
ence, in our lives and in the world, God, or Fate, or 
Destiny, but it is important, vitally important, as to 
whether we do or do not believe in some such force, 
of which we are a part and to which we go, at the 
end. 

Religious Evolution—I believe in an evolution- 
ary religion and in a religious evolution. That is 
to say, I believe in a religion which is gradually to 
be worked out, per se, and that all these things in 
and about us—the natural, the material, and the 
spiritual—are destined to evolve a truer, purer, 
higher life beyond. Not necessarily beyond this 
world, but in and through what we call “the world,” 
in a wide sense of the words, let each of us work 
out that which is above, gradually discarding and 
omitting the lower and lesser, and apprehending, 
instead, the greater and grander of the influences 
continually within our control. 

The Life Beyond—May not “the life to be” just 
as well and truly refer to life from henceforth, in this 
world, as well as to the life beyond? Is it not 
always true that “Life is as we take it,” rather than 
as it appears to be, on the surface, and does not the 
world become what each of us helps to make it, for 
better or worse? And according to the lights of 
our lives, be they greater of smaller, let them be di- 
rected toward and for the right, the true, and the 
good, in and through both local and general circum- 
stance, rather than ever downward or backward! 

God Outside the Church—We of to-day, many 
of us, have learned the truth that a God-life may be 
lived just as well outside the churches as in them. 
We have learned, also, that “the Bible is only one 
of God’s primers,” by and through which He has 
taught and is teaching many wonderful truths, yet 
there is much necessary truth to be learned outside 
the Bible before we can to any degree realize, in 
ourselves and among the people we live with, that 
ideal life so held up to us in the Bible. “The sun 
doth not contain Him, nor the sea”—that is, neither 
one of these is sufficient to comprehend Him, 
although He is, indeed, working ever, in and 
through nature and nature’s law. 

The Spirit Life; What is it?—It is the higher, 
larger, nobler life, within the control and suited to 
the needs of each one of us. It is the man-life and 
the God-life, superior to the lower, lesser, and 
grosser life which we find all around us, and to 
which we are often inclined. It is the power for 
good in human lives which enables them to over- 
come the temptation to make personal ends of 
these material things such as money, fame, honors, 
and position, instead of using them as means for the 
benefit of others. 

Strength, Simplicity, Truth, Purity—Be strong, 
simple, true and pure! Not strong in any physical 
sense alone, although physical strength is some- 
thing to be cultivated. Not simple in the way of 
being unintelligent, not true as to facts only, not 
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pure in the sense of prudish; but better, broader, 
higher than either of these! Be strong in. the 
strength of a man, in its higher as well as in its 
lower meaning. Be strong in manliness! Be sim- 
ple in the way in which Lowell uses the word, in 
his Commemoration Ode, 
‘*Still patient in this simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide.” 
Be true to thine own self, that is to thy best self, to 
the real revelation of truth in you, as you come to 
recognize and understand it. Be pure in the sense 
of resolving and living as indicated by the poem: 
‘*I will go forth ‘mong men, not mailed in scorn 
But in the armor of a pure intent, 
And whether crowned or crownless when I fall 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done.” 

What is Sin?—Sin is the being untrue to that 
within our control which is best. Sin is a choosing 
of the lesser and lower, rather than the greater, the 
nobler, the higher. Sin is a loving of evil, rather 
than good. Sin is not so much a matter of our 
apparent actions (although they, of course, are the 
visible fruit of our thoughts, and must be that by 
which others judge us). Rather, “to him that 
thinketh anything to be sin, to him it is sin.” “As 
a man thinketh, so is he.” 

Fear—There is nothing to be afraid of except 
that remorse and deep regret which come to one if 
he discovers, at any time, that his life has been, in the 
main, toward evil rather than good, toward injuring 
rather than helping others; toward cheapening, de- 
basing or in any way lowering the true standard of 
life; or toward making life itself of less value, dig- 
nity, and nobility, instead of adding to it that 
amount of benefit which we are able to see as possi- 
ble, in our clearer moments; and which can gradu- 
ally be apprehended and made effective, if we 
choose resolutely never to abide in or yield to our 
darker “visions.” 

Unhappiness—There are no circumstances of 
life which can compel unhappiness. Circumstances 
may produce in us great suffering, great exertion, 
or great exhaustion, but there is a vast difference 
between these things and unhappiness. It is our 
privilege to so take suffering as to make happiness. 
Within ourselves, and within our control, are end- 
less sources of delight. As we discover them, let us 
use these delights of memory, music of spirit, imag- 
ination and hope, so that they expand in us to the 
gradual subordination of disagreeable circum- 
stances, to such an extent that we live superior to 
all disappointments! 

Sacrifice—As to lesser things, let them go, 
because thoroughly believing that the comparatively 
unimportant must be left out of our programmes of 
life! And by the comparatively unimportant we 
mean that which is less worth winning, less worth 
accomplishing. 

The Better Life After Death—I believe that to 
continue to help this struggling world, after death, 
to use our superior powers for the benefit of those 
yet on earth, would be a better life than to use a harp 
among the redeemed, in singing praises! 
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RenounceMent eesesecees Alice Meynellsscseecseeee Poems 


I must not think of thee ; and, tired yet strong, 
I shun the thought that lurks in all delight — 
The thought of thee — and in the blue heaven's height, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. 
Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet bright ; 
But it must never, never come in sight ; 
* I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 
But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away, — 
With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 


The Watchers...Henrietta Christian Wright...Scribner’s Mag. 


O ye whose unrewarded eyes 
Forever watch the ocean’s rim, 

Your ships perchance ‘neath friendlier skies 
Rest far beyond your vision dim. 


Perhaps in some sweet bay they wait, 
Where bides the primal, perfect day ; 

Where airs from springtime linger late 
Or never perish quite away. 


In some far-off diviner land, 
Where never garnered wealth grows old, 
Safe harbored they may wait your hand, 
To strike their sails and yield their gold. 


On Love That Sufficeth Unto Itselfeseceereeses Duffield Osborne* 
I. 
Pity me not nor deem I love in vain. 
That thou shouldst give me aught for loving thee, 
Were taking somewhat from love’s purity, 
And liking it to greed that strives for gain ; 
Nor ever wish this love of mine might wane, 
But rather that to all my life it be 
As to the hearts of birds their minstrelsy, 
As to the fainting flowers, the tender rain, 
As to the dying, Jesu’s wine and bread, 
As to the flesh, the soul’s imagining,— 
Yea, even as unto eyes but newly dead, 
When first the gates of Heaven asunder swing, 
God’s sunbeam, glinting from some angel’s wing, 
Streams downward, gladdening all the pathway dread. 
II. 
Lo! I have built a temple in my soul. 
Thou art the goddess there, and I thy priest, 
Yet I would sacrifice no blood of beast, 
Nor bow, a suppliant clad in cope and stole, 
That thou mightst aid me to attain my goal. 
If I dared set thee such an altar feast 
It were a sign true worship had surceased, 
And on thy brow had paled its aureole : — 
Nay, though I serve till evening herald night, 
Till steps now firm creep deathward totteringly, 
And eyes that have beheld thee radiant, bright, 
Can view thy beauty but in memory, 
Though thou be stone to such idolatry, 
Yet I were nobly paid all these despite. 
III. 
Is pride in barren love a wondrous thing? 
Whoso loves little, recks not of defeat, 
Whoso loves much and vainly doth entreat, 


* Harper’s Bazar. 





Must ever nourish in his heart the sting ; 
But love there is that knows no marshalling, 
So high, so deep, so broad, so all complete,— 
Whose wounds exhale a healing incense sweet,— 
Whose winter is a yet more glorious spring. 
' Think not the gods are dead. Love lives and reigns, 
And unto those that hold his name most high 
He hasteneth from hyacinthine plains 
And maketh them exult, that seem to sigh ;— 
Yea, till the hour shall toll for these to die 
He breathes a gladness over all their pains. 


An“ Out-of-Date” Couplesssrcerseces Chambers’s Fournal 
We are ‘‘ so out of date,” they say, 
Ned and I; 


We love in an old-fashioned way, 
Long since gone by. 
He says I am his helpmate true, 
In everything, 
And I — well, I will own to you 
He is my king. 
We met in no romantic way 
*Twixt ‘‘ glow and gloom.” 
He wooed me on a winter day 
And in—a room. 
Yet, through life’s hours of stress and storm, 
When griefs befell, 
Love kept our small home-corner warm, 
And all was well. 


Ned thinks no woman like his wife — 
But let that pass ; 

Perhaps we view the dual life 
Through roseate glass ; 

Even if the prospect be not bright, 
We hold it true 

The heaviest burdens may grow light 
When shared by two. 


Upon the gilded scroll of fame 
Emblazoned fair, 

I cannot hope to read the name 
I proudly bear ; 

But happy in their even flow, 
The years glide by. 

We are behind the times, we know, 
Ned and I. 


Before Parting. .+++++ Hi. Stockald. +++ London Sun 


If verily it must be so, 

My faithful friend of long ago! 

If verily betwixt us twain 

(Once one in happiness or pain) 

All links are snapped, I bow mine head! 
But ere we count the past as dead, 
Before Fate’s curtain drops between 
That past, and all that might have been, 
One word of farewell, frank and free, 
Must pass from my full heart to thee! 


From my full heart — ah, me, my friend! 
*Tis hard such comradeship should end! 
That I must weep its grave above, 
Because I could not give thee love! 

Or not such love as thou wouldst win — 
For mine long since was folded in 

A dear, green grave, apart — alone — 
And yet it might have been thine own, 
If I had met thee fancy-free ; 

But, friend, I owed the truth to thee! 
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And I have paid it — with a cost — The Call...+++ Ninette M. Lowater...... Ev'ry Month 








In losing thee how much is lost! ‘* Come,” said a voice to a poet, as he sought an elusive 
For sacred memories of glad days, rhyme, 

My roseate dreams of fame and praise, One night when the world was sleeping, in the heart of 
My mother’s kiss — my sister’s song — sweet May time: 

Come back with subtle power to throng ‘« Oh, how can I come?” he answered, ‘let me alone I pray, 
The empty chambers of my heart, For the verse which I now am weaving the hearts of men 
And thou in each hast borne a part: will sway.” 






Thou knewest all — and none can be 
What thou wast —in this world — to me! 






‘* Come,” said the voice to a statesman, as he stood in the 
senate hall, 














But ere life’s silence falls between And men moved on at his bidding like troops at a bugle 
Our past, with all that might have been, call: 
And the lone future, let me say ‘* How can I come?” he answered, ‘‘ my sun at its zenith 
Something of what I feel to-day. stands— 
I may not give thee love for love, Before it sets forever my name shall be known in all lands.” 
But still I hold thee far above 
Thy fellows for thy loyal soul, ‘* Come,” said the voice to a mother with her children at her 
Thy constant faith, unstained and whole, knee, 
Thy cultured mind and tender heart — Dreaming how safe and happy their life by her side should 
Ah! friend, I find it hard to part! be: 

‘* Oh, I t ,” sh a “2 ] 
But doubt not, through the lorgest days, _— a Pe a ae 





That wait me in life’s troubled ways, 
What time I laugh — what time I weep — 





For how can I leave my darlings to wander far away?” 











My heart its gratitude will keep No other word was spoken, but the poet left his pen, 

For thee, and all thy love, old friend, The statesman’s name was heard no more upon the lips of 
Though to our greeting comes an end. men, 

Though face to face no more we meet, And the children found no mother, though they called with 
The past that was our own is sweet: sobbing breath, 

And death from life must set me free, For the voice which spoke all must obey — it was the voice 
Ere I forget that past — or thee! of Death! 





While the Heart Beats Young 






«+++ Fames Whitcomb Riley....Ladies’ Home Fournal 





While the heart beats young ! — Oh, the splendor of the Spring, 
With all her dewy jewels on, is not so fair a thing — 

The fairest, rarest morning of the blossom-time of May 

Is not so sweet a season as the season of to-day 

While Youth's diviner climate folds and holds us, close caressed. 
As we feel our mothers with us, by the touch of face and breast ;— 
Our bare feet in the meadows, and our fancies up among 

The airy clouds of morning — while the heart beats young. 










While the heart beats young and our pulses leap and dance, 

With every day a holiday and life a glad romance,— 

We hear the birds with wonder, and with wonder watch their flight — 
Standing still the more enchanted, both of hearing and of sight, 
When they have vanished wholly — for, in fancy, wing to wing, 

We fly to Heaven with them; and, returning, still we sing 

The praises of this lower Heaven with tireless voice and tongue, 

Ev’n as the Master sanctions — while the heart beats young ! 











While the heart beats young ! — While the heart beats young! 

O green and gold old Earth of ours, with azure overhung 

And looped with rainbows ! — grant us yet this grassy lap of thine — 
We would be still thy children, through the shower and the shine ! 
So pray we, lisping, whispering, in childish love and trust, 

With our beseeching hands and faces lifted from the dust 

By fervor of the poem, all unwritten and unsung, 

Thou givest us in answer, while the heart beats young. 

















The Silence of Love...+++ George E. Woodberry....+ The Century Forgive Me Now. -socesesecesecerecccecevece London Academy 
Oh, inexpressible as sweet, Wait not the morrow but forgive me now; 
Love takes my voice away ; Who knows what fate to-morrow’s dawn may bring? 
I cannot tell thee when we meet, Let us not part with shadow on thy brow, 
What most I long to say. With my heart hungering. 
But hadst thou hearing in thy heart Wait not the morrow, but entwine thy hand 
To know what beats in mine, In mine with sweet forgiveness full and free ; 
Then shouldst thou walk, where’er thou art, Of all life’s joys I only understand 
In melodies divine. This joy of loving thee. 
So warbling birds lift higher notes Perhaps some day I may redeem the wrong, 
Than to our ears belong ; Repair the fault—I know not when or how. 
The music fills their throbbing throats, O, dearest, do not wait — it may be long— 







But silence steals the song. Only forgive me now. 
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COLOR IN LITERATURE 


HAVELOCK ELLIS THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


There are three things, it seems to me, which 
color in literature describes or symbolizes: nature, 
man, imagination. These three cover the whole 
ground. The predominance of green or blue—the 
colors of vegetation, the sky, and the sea—means 
that the poet is predominantly a poet of nature. If 
red and its synonyms are supreme, we may assume 
an absorbing interest in man and woman, for these 
are the colors of blood and of love, the two main 
pivots of human affairs, at all events in poetry. And 


where there is a predominance of black, white, and, - 


I think I would add, yellow—the colors that are rare 
in the world, and the color of golden impossibilities 
—there we shall find that the poet is singing with 
as it were, closed eyes, intent on his own inner 
vision. Wordsworth and Shelley belonged largely 
to the first class; Chaucer and Whitman largely to 
the second; Homer, Marlowe, Blake, Poe, and 
Rossetti largely to the third. We cannot, of course, 
expect any great degree of precision in the matter. 
Green among the earlier writers is commonly used 
of garments; blue often refers to eyes and veins; it 
is chiefly by their tone that black, white, and yellow 
reveal the imaginative instincts; and red refers to 
human things in only fifty per cent of the cases in 
which it occurs. But the general tendency remains 
distinct. 

Leaving the question of interpretation, we may 
consider the historical evolution of the colors taken 
separately. The esthetic position of white has been 
fairly constant throughout. Black has varied ir- 
regularly, predominating in the writers of any age 
whose imagination is grave, sombre, and melan- 
choly. Yellow has also predominated irrregularly, 
in accordance with no single tendency, being asso- 
ciated sometimes with a sunny, sometimes with a 
jaundiced view of life, though it is most conspicuous 
in the poets of classic instinct. 
the whole, a very even curve; high among primitive 
writers, it sinks in the seventeenth century to rise 
again during the present century. Acccording to 
Professor Earl Barnes, who has tested many hun- 
dred American boys and girls, a preference for red 
indicates a certain degree of maturity, younger 
children usually preferring blue. A love for red is 
evidently associated with the passionate and sensuous 
enjoyment of natural and human things, as in the 
Wooing of Emer, in Chaucer, Shakespeare, Keats, 
Tennyson, and D’Annunzio. 

Blue, and especially green, furnish the most curi- 
ous and instructive esthetic history. It is obvious 
at a glance how the mistake arose that early man 
was insensitive to these colors. The savage rarely 
possesses words for either color, and even the 
Greeks in the fourth century of our era had no 
specialized word for green. The things that we call 
blue they were content to call dark or black, so that 
for them the sky was of the same color as dark hair; 
while the things that we call green they were con- 
tent to consider yellow, the color of honey. The 
esthetic vision of the Greeks included black, white, 
red, and yellow. In so remote a country as Brazil, 


Red furnishes, on - 


Von der Steinen found that only these same colors 
possessed distinct words among every tribe, though 
all tribes were able to distinguish blue and green. 
The natives of India deny that the sky is blue, in the 
sense that indigo is blue; they call it “sky-colored.” 
And the Chinese, while they distinguish blue from 
green perfectly, and have words for both, call the 
sky green. We have no right to smile, for it is only 
of recent years that the poets of this sea-girt island 
have discerned the color of the sea. For Shakes- 
peare the sea was green, as it was for Coleridge, 
and for most poets before Shelley. When green 
begins to appear, at all events in English literature, 
it is usually associated less with nature than with 
man, as the color of garments. It is in the seven- 
teenth century that we first find traces of a con- 
scious and deliberate joy in green with special refer- 
ence to its symbolism of nature. This tendency was 
a by-product of the Puritan movement. The men 
who turned from courts and towns began to find 
pleasure in the country, and the predominant color 
of the country became for them the symboi of that 
pleasure. 

If we take Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Lyrics 
and analyze its four parts, which roughly corre- 
spond to the last four centuries, we find that while 
in Part I. red comes first, in Part II. red and green 
are about equal. During the eighteenth century 
poets lived much in the country, and the deliberate 
use of green greatly increased. That Thomson rep- 
resents and even exaggerates the type of color- 
vision prevailing in his century is shown in Part III. 
of the Golden Treasury, where we find that green 
is the most prominent color, though closely fol- 
lowed by red, while black is as prevalent as white, 
a phenomenon found in no other century. Toward 
the end of, the eighteenth century this esthetic cur- 
rent toward green was reénforced by German influ- 
ence which then began to affect English literature 
In German literature there had long been a simple, 
instinctive pleasure in green things, the heritage of 
a people which issued from the forests. Among 
the Slavs, also, especially in their folk-songs, ac- 
cording to Veckenstedt, green abounds. This ten- 
dency was therefore at this time partly native, partly 
exotic. Wordsworth represents the climax of the 
green movement in English literature; in his hands 
the epithet becomes merely a label which the poet 
affixes almost mechanically to his literary baggage. 
Tennyson performed the feat of incarnadining this 
multitudinous sea of green. He was the leader of 
a new movement. Not that Tennyson had any 
repugnance to green; on the contrary, he shows a 
distinct appreciation for it, and even follows some 
of the early writers in introducing green garments. 
But he evidently realized that for his immediate 
predecessors greenness had become a bald conven- 
tion, and he exercises a certain research in obtaining 
his green effects. The type of color formula which 
Tennyson introduced, or reintroduced, is substan- 
tially that which still rules to-day. 

The color-type of the future can scarcely be fore- 
cast. It is evident, however, that the esthetic value 
of blue has not yet been fully developed in English 








literature; and there are signs that the English- 
speaking children of sunnier skies will find new 
scope in weaving into their work the color of the 
sky and the sea, and the ideas of infinity and depth 
which it most naturally symbolizes. Many foolish 
things have been written about the “degeneration” 
of latter-day art. The decadence, if anywhere, was 
at the end of the last century, and our own vision of 
the world is fairly one with that of classic times, with 
Chaucer’s and with Shakespeare’s. At the end of 
the nineteenth century we can say this for the first 
time since Shakespeare died. 





CONCERNING PLAGIARISM 


THE ‘‘CONVEYANCE”’ OF IDEAS...... BOSTON LITERARY WORLD 


Webster’s definition of the verb to plagiarize is 
plain: “To be guilty of literary theft; to purloin 
from the writings of another.” But in the estima- 
tion of certain critics it seems to have come to mean 
the use of ideas even remotely resembling those 
which may have been already used by another, and 
even of phrases‘ which may have been employed 
before, though in a dissimilar connection. But the 
charge of plagiarism is too serious to be preferred 
without cause. The cases where two minds have 
run in the same channel and worked out the same 
result, each for himself, are so numerous that it 
is the height of injustice to accuse an author of so 
mean a thing as theft of thought without the most 
positive proof. One has only to visit our national 
Patent Office to see how many times several per- 
sons, living in distant parts of the country, all un- 
knowing of each other, all eager and happy at hav- 
ing achieved a result for which each had been toil- 
ing in secret perhaps for years, have arrived in 
Washington almost simultaneously with the models 
of their inventions only to find that they have all 
been forestalled by some previously unsuspected 
competitor. 

Where it is a case of ideas alone, ideas which 
still exist only in words, the sole wonder is that 
the instances are not a hundred to one. The editor 
of a once prominent periodical has said that dur- 
ing the Franco-Italian war against Austria he re- 
ceived by the same morning’s mail two almost 
duplicate poems exulting in the immediate prospect 
of Italian independence. One of the poems had 
come from Vermont, the other from Pennsylvania, 
and had occupied about the same time in reaching 
him. The writers had had a common inspiration 
from the letters of the brilliant correspondent of a 
New York daily paper (Henry J. Raymond of the 
Times), but neither had in any way copied from 
him. That two writers without collusion should 
have chosen so nearly the same words and meter 
would seem to indicate that these must have been 
the very best for their common purpose. My in- 
formant assured me that the poems were both so 
good that he “tossed up a cent” to determine which 
of the two he should publish, hurrying the accepted 
one into print as soon as possible, so that the other 
might not be taken elsewhere and “get in ahead.” 
The published poem was widely copied and praised. 
Probably the author of the one rejected remains 
sore at heart to this day (if he be living), thinking 
how his ideas were stolen by another. 

That there is a great deal of downright literary 
theft is as true as that there are thefts of diamonds 
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or of bread. Some human beings are born with 
the instincts of the cow-bunting. But where there 
is One instance of arrant theft there are a hundred 
where the “conveyance” is entirely an act of un- 
conscious mental assimilation. Who does not 
sometimes use certain arrangements of words 
which after they are written or uttered seem to have 
something familiar about them, although it never 
occurs to him to doubt that they are original with 
himself, and if the question were suddenly put to 
him would not unhesitatingly claim them as his 
own? Yet after the question comes a lurking 
doubt. At last, as by a flash light, he sees the words 
standing before him in letters of fire on a certain 
page of a certain book which he may not have 
looked at in years. Getting the volume he finds 
the phrase reproachfully, hideously staring at him 
from the printed page. 

Two or three years ago some one published a 
rondeau on Sleep, in which occurred the expres- 
sion “happy sleep” and an allusion to poppies. Im- 
mediately a “snapper-up of unconsidered trifles” 
pounced upon this rondeau as a plagiarism, produc- 
ing another rondeau on the subject, written a 
decade before, in which was also an allusion to 
poppies, and sleep was characterized as “happy.” 
In other respects there was no resemblance be- 
tween the poems. If such things as this are to be 
styled “plagiarism” who shall escape censure? 
Certainly not the great masters in our literature, 
those “who know their own and take it wherever 
they find it!” There is all the difference in the 
world between picking up the raw material of 
words, free to all, and working it over to clothe our 
own ideas in fitting shape, and the unaccredited 
“conveyance” of ideas. While the latter is justly 
considered a theft, the other cannot be, even if in 
the word-weaving two workers achieve somewhat 
similar results. 





THE DIALECT DISEASE 
JUGGLING WITH ORTHOGRAPHY.....-++++++ BOSTON PILOT 


There is a certain fogginess of mind which 
makes nearly every writer of “dialect” think that 
he adds verisimilitude to his work by juggling with 
mere orthography when ostensibly trying to repro- 
duce not written but vocal language. ‘‘W-r-i-t-e,” 
for example, is a common word, spelled as above, 
and pronounced “r-i-t-e,” with the initial letter 
silent; yet ninety-nine out of every hundred dialect- 
mongers will set it down in the latter form when 
they essay to represent it as spoken by an unedu- 
cated person. Dialect writers of the happily obso- 
lete bad-spelling school, aping a real genius, 
Artemus Ward, used to think it funny to spell cat 
with a k; and in the nethermost cellar of the literary 
limbo abide gibbering creatures who giggle and 
mow as they spell such words as “feet” with an 
initial ph; but these should be turned over for dis- 
section by students of the abnormal, like Professor 
Lombroso. 

It is more to the purpose to consider the mental 
aberration of dialect-degenerates, who, presumably 
understanding the vowel sounds of their native 
tongue, yet misinterpret the same most atrociously 
when they strive to reproduce them on paper. Ears 
they have (and large ones), yet they hear not. It 
is of such that T. D. Sullivan, writing in the Irish 
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Catholic, says: “I have now before me a recent 
issue of an Irish paper containing a similar pro- 
duction. From this new poem I gather that the 
Irish peasantry not only talk of the ‘praste,’ but 
they say ‘spat’ for spot, ‘stap’ for stop, ‘skoy’ for 
sky; they talk of people who are ‘woise,’ and of 
stories that are ‘loies’; they speak of a ‘loifetime’ 
and of bells that ‘choime’; they can tell you of 
the ‘shmoile of the Pope’ and so on.” Mr. Sulli- 
van forgets to notice a still more abominable mis- 
use of the alphabet in the same poem, that of spell- 
ing the word stone as a “sthone,” and story as 
“sthory.” The correct incorrectness in both cases 
would be “shtone” and “shtory.” By way of com- 
pensation, the poet is absolutely faithful to the com- 
mon speech in saying that the bells “dhrownded” 
the roar of the waters. ‘“Dhrownded,” or 
“drownded,” as Dickens’ Englishman pronounces 
it, is an impressive word, indicating more of dis- 
aster than the clipped form, drowned, though it is 
not a correct past participle. 

There are, by the way, many expressive words 
and phrases of Irish speech, possibly of English 
origin, which are too poetical to be lost to the 
language; for example, the euphonious term “ere- 
yesterday,” meaning the day before yesterday, 
which we remember to have seen in only one book, 
and that by an Irish author, though it is in common 
use among the peasantry of the south of Ireland. 
As for the mispronunciation of vowels, Irishmen 
are no worse, to say the least, than their English 
brethren. They do not say “slape” for sleep; but 
they do say “tay” for tea, as Dryden said it, when 


the English language first being acclimatized in 
Ireland still retained the French pronunciation of 


the word. But so far the Irish have not copied the 
cockney fashion of pronouncing lady “lydy,” stage 
“styge,” paper “pyper,” etc., a wretched heresy 
against orthoepy which began to assail this country 
through the mouths of minor actors, newsboys and 
such agencies. The mispronunciation of the 
vowel i is a more serious matter. From time imme- 
morial the Irishman has been represented as con- 
founding that letter with the diphthong oi, and the 
charge is not wholly without foundation, though 
it will be found on examination to be of cockney 
origin, the result of a vulgar attempt to ape what 
was thought to be “foine speech” by people who 
were unable to discriminate between what was “gen- 
teel” and what was correct. On this point Mr. 
Sullivan writes: “Now, this pronunciation of the 
vowel ‘i,’ as if it were written ‘oi,’ is not an Irish 
custom at all, but it is thoroughly and especially 
English, as every one having any acquaintance with 
the two peoples must know. In London, Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire—in nearly every part of the 
country—that pronunciation can be heard. It is 
well represented in Tennyson’s Northern Farmer. 
But to charge upon us the error, vulgarism, or what- 
ever else it may be called, is to do us an injustice.” 
Regarding the changes in the pronunciation of 
syllables containing vowels “ea,” Mr. Sullivan says: 
“The Irish peasant will say ‘mate’ for meat, and 
‘bate’ for beat; he will never say ‘mate’ for meet, 
‘swate’ for sweet, or ‘fate’ for feet. Besides, the 
English way of pronouncing the ‘ea’ is a compara- 
tively new departure; the Irish retain the older 
style as it was given to them in the Anglo-Norman 
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and Elizabethan times. And a curious thing is that 
the English, while changing the old sound of the 
diphthong in some cases, preserve it in others; 
take, for instance the words speak, heat, break, 
great—the vowel combination is the same in all; 
but no one says ‘Greet Britain,’ or ‘Breek, breek, 
breek, on thy cold gray stones, O sa.’ The moral 
of this little disquisition is that Englishmen and 
Irishmen who have only English notions on the 
subject, when going on literary excursions, had 
better not attempt to put on the Irish brogue.” 

After all, the true way of representing dialect is 
not by a vain attempt to copy its idiosyncrasies, 
in spelling, but by reproducing the spirit and 
thought in clear English. The British Thackeray, 
the American Cable and F. Hopkinson Smith and 
the Anglo-Indian Kipling have succeeded measur- 
ably in that difficult feat. As for the countless host 
of amateurs who have tried to write Irish dialect 
out of the unfathomable depths of their own igno- 
rance, God will be merciful to them; for, as the 
Arab proverb hath it, “Allah forgiveth all things 
in a fool!” 





IN THE LITERARY MARKET 


PREVAILING DEMAND AND SUPPLY BOSTON HERALD 


During the last two years there has been a rage 
for fiction which exceeded all bounds. The success 
of Trilby, of Chimmie Fadden and of Jude the 
Obscure, has turned the attention of all who could 
handle the pen to the writing of fiction to a remark- 
able extent, and publishers have been flooded with 
the manuscripts of more stories than they knew 
what to do with. Many of them have been so 
audacious and erotic that it was a question of morals 
whether they could be published at all, but the tide 
which set in in 1894 reached its fullness in 1895, 
during which year 1,050 new works of fiction were 
printed, nearly twice as many as appeared in 1894. 
Among these were many books written for chiidren 
and young people, but there were comparatively 
few high-class novels. The large trade in fiction 
of this kind has with the present year greatly fallen 
off, and where these daring books were once sold 
in cheap covers by thousands of copies they are 
now not bought at all. The public taste has had 
enough of this sort of thing, and this kind of fiction 
has found a powerful rival in the ten-cent maga- 
zines which now circulate from 100,000 to 200,000 
every month, and are specially intended to interest 
the multitude. To a large extent the writers of 
fiction of the audacious sort have been English, 
but the short-story writer has never been in such 
demand as he is now, and the person who can do 
this work best is the hero of the hour. 

It is not easy to say whether fiction is the pre- 
vailing demand of American readers. Everything 
depends upon the point of view. The publisher 
is impressed with the fact that’ fiction is more in 
demand than anything else, but the book-seller 
finds that while cheap stories are sold in immense 
numbers, a higher class of books is in as great 
demand as ever. One class reads novels; another, 
history; another, science; and another, works of 
art. The general reader is constantly increasing 
in numbers, but the higher class of readers is also 
multiplying, and there is no reason to believe that 
good books will ever be less read. Much depends 








upon the form in which literature is provided. Pub- 
lishers can dv much by bringing out editions of 
standard authors like Shakespeare and Tennyson 
and Wordsworth in inexpensive and handy volumes 
which can be easily slipped into the pocket and 
read at one’s leisure. The day of expensive library 
editions has evidently passed by, and the de luxe 
editions are not much in demand. The reproduc- 
tion of the best text of the plays of Shakespeare in 
a form which makes a pocket voiume of each play, 
and the publication of Tennyson’s works in a simi- 
lar way, have greatly extended the readers of these 
two poets. The attempt to bring out the writings 
of Wordsworth in small and attractive volumes 
at a price which is reasonable is an effort in the same 
direction. Publishers find it to their advantage to 
bring out books that are well-made at reasonable 
prices, and there is a constant change of method in 
publication to reach the multitude with good books. 

The monthly magazine, which now absorbs the 
best writing of the day, is itself a vehicle of much 
of our best literature, and in the opinion of many 
it is to be in the future our best expression of con- 
temporary thought and life. Fiction, and especially 
the short story, will always be a leading feature, but 
the first-class monthly magazines have so large a 
circulation among: the best readers that they must 
continue to print what the best writers and thinkers 
have to say. It is noticeable that the publishers 
are more and more cautious in their ventures, 
whether in fiction, poetry, or more thoughtful 
works. The competition with cheap literature, in 
which English and American authors are struggling 
for recognition, is so keen that there is a constant 
effort to overstock the market, and the best books, 
unless they have the gift of popularity, have a hard 
rub to find their way to the public. The book 
trade is at this season proverbially dull, and for some 
months to come it will not be safe to enter upon 
any great enterprises, but the reading public is 
constantly increasing, and with temporary changes 
it is certain that the demand for good books will 
never be less than it is now. 





THE WRITER’S AUDIENCE 
HIS CONCRETE IDEAL. .eeeeeeeeeees HARTFORD COURANT 

A clever English critic and story-teller, dedicat- 
ing a recent volume of essays to a fellow writer, 
uses these words: “Though, in fact, we live far 
apart and seldom get speech together, more than 
one of these papers—ostensibly addressed to any- 
body whom they might concern—has been pri- 

vately, if but sub-consciously, intended for you.” 
This hits on a deep truth. It is the somebody 
the writer cares for, whose good opinion he covets, 
that he aims at and thinks of in his work. It is for 
the somebody that we do our best in life at large. 
The writer’s public is an abstraction, made up of all 
manner of men and women and a vague entity to 
have for an ideal. But the particular friend whose 
judgment is sound, whose taste is nice, whose stand- 
ard is high—there is our court of appeal. The 
author wants something concrete to write at—and 
gets it in this way. One of the rising young novel- 


- ists has testified that although he never saw Steven- 


son, he always wrote his stories for the exile in 
Samoa—Stevenson, that is, expressed for this maker 
of fiction an ideal of attainment in that field. 
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It is a right good thing to have an audience of one 
or two or three in this way, whether we chance to 
be writers or not. Then we play, not to the gal- 
leries, but to a little party in one of the boxes. A 
great deal of the nobler action of the world is done 
from this incentive—the praise of that single auditor, 
or those two or three whom we love and respect and 
believe in. It keeps a man up to his best wonder- 
fully, this ideal. Of course it may be argued that 
one should do his best for the work’s sake, inde- 
pendent of audience, and that is true enough. But 
humanity hungers for human sympathy and con- 
tact with one’s kind—heart contact, mind contact. 
And so, if it is a weakness, this attempt to please the 
one or the few instead of the many, it leans to 
virtue’s side and bears good fruit. And in the case 
of the writer, it is safe to say that his works, if thus 
inspired, will be of a stronger and higher kind than 
if simply “addressed to anybody whom they might 
concern.” That is an audience altogether too nebu- 
lous and uncertain to call out the author’s deepest. 





THE INFLUENCE OF FICTION 
UNDER THE NOVELIST’S SPELL...... SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


The urchin in knickerbockers who devours in 
secret the contents of the dime novel imbibes a 
thirst for daring adventures of a sanguinary hue. 
His idea of the heroic is the long-haired, black- 
bearded scout, who, single-handed, slays Indians 
by the score, or the dashing road agent who yells 
to the trembling driver at the muzzle of the pistol 
to “Throw out that box or take the consequences.” 
A continuous course of this sort of reading ulti- 
mately changes the innocent spinner of tops and 
barterer of marbles into a bloodthirsty manikin. 
He saves his nickels to purchace a second-hand 
pistol. He straps a big knife to his waist, he robs 
his father’s till or his mother’s money box for the 
expenses of the trip, and then he is off for stage 
stopping, bear shooting or Indian scalping. When 
the youth is captured, taken home and spanked, 
the glory of his exploit departs like a summer mist. 
He seldom repeats the offense. He has tasted the 
glowing cup of adventure and found the lees gall 
and bitterness. The useless pistol finds its way 
to the junk shop, and the deadly cut-and-thrust 
knife does ignoble duty in the kitchen. The re- 
tired bandit resumes his interest in tops and marbles 
again, still, however, holding a certain prestige 
among his companions as one who has had a dark 
chapter in his life, and whose hands, perchance, 
have been stained with human gore. He has slept 
in the woods and fired a real pistol, not a Fourth 
of July affair, and the sheriffs were at his heels. 
And so he remains up to a certain period a boy with 
a history. 

Reading of these escapades, which are the direct 
effect of dime novel reading, that-is, the dime novel 
of the shoot and stab order, the lovers of a healthier 
order of fiction moralize on the receptive character 
of the juvenile mind. They seldom reflect on the 
truth of the old adage, that men are children of 
an older growth. The constant novel reader may 
not, perhaps, be conscious of the effect of fiction 
upon his mentality. He may assume that the de- 
lineations of character which so strongly interest 
and amuse him pass away as the writing on the 
slate when the sponge touches it, and leave no 
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trace behind. With some it is thus. With the 
majority the soil retains those delicate seeds 
of impression which, though they may escape 
his introspective examination, are apparent to 
his associates. At that age when the mind is 
peculiarly susceptible to the passion of love, 
the transports and woes of the hero and heroine 
of some moving tale assume a most realistic form. 
The good old authors had a knack, indeed, of 
“piling on the agony” to an extent the writers of 
the present day never attempt. Their heroines 
were continually bursting into tears, and their 
heroes addicted to the pernicious habit of throwing 
themselves violently upon horseback or rushing 
from the apartments. Girls in their teens put them- 
selves unconsciously in the place of those forlorn 
damsels, and young men of the hobbledehoy age 
fumed and had their dark hours. When Byron 
wrote The Corsair and Lara how many thousands 
of the readers of those grand but gloomy poems 
scowled and raged with the delightful, if tragic, 
sensation of being themselves the victims of a 
mighty passion, and having their young lives 
blighted in the bud. This so-called Byronic period 
was most prolific in melancholy romance. The 
bard was idolized as the creator of those men of 
mystery who never smiled and were invariably 
crossed in love. The wretched females who caused 
them all this unhappiness were imitated by rosy 
school girls. They formed themselves upon those 
lugubrious models and construed into a Lara or 
Conrad the boy who carried their satchel to school 
and shared his apple with them. But the heroines 


of those days were not of the most seductive char- 


acter. With the exception of those created by the 
poets there were few to admire, few that appealed 
to the sentimental part of the female mind. While 
there was an abundance of masculine magnificoes 
the dames were, with odd exceptions, unworthy of 
imitation. 

Sir Walter Scott must be credited with the launch- 
ing of a heroine who remained for many years the 
fashion, and who has many imitators even at this 
late period. Diana Vernon, the dashing, unselfish 
and unconventional, had a long reign, and her im- 
itators were thick as leaves in Vallombrosa’s vales. 
Diana was a sort of female centaur, piquant, auda- 
cious and tender in successive moods. She was 
ever taking the most desperate chances, but, of 
course, being in the hands of such a master of fic- 
tion as Scott, invariably came out in safety. The 
fierce outlaw, Rob Roy; the scheming and treacher- 
ous Rashleigh Osbaldisstone; the jolly old fox- 
hunting Squire, all succumbed to the charms of the 
dictatorial Diana. But withal she was difficult to 
imitate. She was not a hoyden, and here was the 
rock upon which many of her imitators split. 
They caught the brusque side of the character with- 
out the tempering of gentleness and tenderness. 
Still it must be considered in extenuation, that to 
meet the requirements of such a character requires 
more off-the-stage ability than is possessed by the 
ordinary off-the-stage young woman. 

Charles Lever’s Charles O’Malley and Harry 
Lorriquer were the favorites of their time. They 
were of the dashing and military type, and recruited 
largely from the youth of their time. To drink 
copiously of punch, fling a decanter at the head 
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of an insulting Saxon, be put to bed by his servant 
after he had fallen under the table, fight a duel next 
morning and wing his antagonist, were the ad- 
mirable qualifications of the heroes of the Irish 
novelist. All these things make a difficult, and in 
some portions an impossible, combination, but a 
lively imagination filled in where the genuine situa- 
tions could not be achieved. But of all novelists 
who have most impressed the imagination of their 
readers Captain Marryat must claim precedence. 
His fascinating tales of the sea recruited in their 
time the navy and merchant marine. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that thousands of the young men 
who devoured those engrossing stories felt that the 
only life for them was a life on the ocean wave, 
of startling adventure, yarns and rum on the gun 
deck and flirtations ashore with the dark-eyed dam- 
sels of Spain. Peter Simple and Midshipman Easy, 
dauntless young sailors who bore charmed lives, 
whom salt water could not drown, and whose ribs 
the keen knives of jealous lovers could not pene- 
trate, were the idols of their day and generation. 
All the glamour of the sea was set before the youth 
athirst for the freedom and license of the rolling 
deep. On the other hand, the Swiss Family Robin- 
son sent the boys to the woods, building camps 
in the trees and keeping a keen lookout for im- 
aginary wild and ferocious beasts and copying all 
the devices of those most ingenious castaways. The 
power of the fiction writer of our time is not as 
extensive as that of his predecessors. Possibly this 
is a more practical age and the realities of life are 
less easily overcome. — 





MOST SIGNIFICANT WORD IN LANGUAGE 


WHAT IS YOUR CHOICE DENVER TIMES 


An Eastern paper has asked several leading citi- 
zens of the United States what word they consider 
the most significant in the language. George Par- 
sons Lathrop declares “faith” to mean the most; 
Marion Crawford and Hamilton W. Mabie place their 
choice upon “life,” and Nicola Tesla says “nature” 
is the greatest word to him. This calling out of an 
expression of opinion upon words that stand for the 
greatest ideas and most comprehensive thoughts 
is certainly interesting. Out of the preferences 
quoted, two hold that “life” means more to man than 
any word, and it is safe to say that nine out of ten 
persons will agree with this choice. “Faith” is the 
embodiment of all that is most essential to one 
whose career has proved what an inspiration he 
held. To the inventor, the man who has spent 
years in the study of just one manifestation of the 
marvellous forces of the universe, it is but a logical 
conclusion that nature should appeal with the deep- 
est import. 

If a canvass of several hundred persons could be 
made, it would be discovered that each had some 
word that seemed the key to the problem of exist- 
ence. Deity, immortality, truth, hope, fate—all 
hold men as by a leading string. Patriotism, power 
and success are other talismans. While few men 
would admit it, money is the most significant word 
to thousands. It means to them all that life com- 
prehends. Although they would answer the ques- 
tion with some sound that stands for an exalted idea, 
their acts prove that money has to-day more sig- 
nificance than any other word in common use. 
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IDENTIFICATION BOOKS THE WORLD OVER 
® ROVING IDENTITY IN ALL COUNTRIES...SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Passports are intended primarily for the purpose 
of identification. The same idea is the object of a 
scheme which has been adopted lately by a number 
of the nations of the world. The question whether 
it shall be taken up by the United States is to be 
discussed at the convention to be held in Washing- 
ton next winter. The idea referred to is nothing 
more nor less than an identification book, which 
enables the holder to establish his identity wherever 
in the world he may be. This is often a matter of 
the utmost importance. Travelers, ignorant of the 
language of the country through which they are 
journeying, are apt to have trouble in securing mail 
addressed to them, in cashing money orders, and in 
various other ways. 

The book of identification is a small, green paper- 
covered book of convenient size for the pocket. It 
costs only ten cents, and may be bought at any post- 
office. On the inside of the cover is placed a photo- 
graph of the holder, tied in place, and fastened by 
a sealed ribbon. To this is attached the signature 
of the person. On the opposite page is a declara- 
tion signed by the postoffice official, stating that 
photograph and signature are genuine. 

Already the scheme has been adopted by France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, the Argentine Repub- 
lic, Brazil, Bulgaria, Colombia, Costa Rica, Egypt, 
Greece, Liberia, Mexico, Paraguay, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Tunis, Venezuela, and Chile. It remains to 
be seen if it will be accepted by the United States. 





THE BARONS OF ENGLAND 
THEIR RANK AND ORIGIN...... ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Although not the most ancient of the grades of 
tank of the English nobility, the barons are cer- 
tainly the richest in romance, and any schoolboy is 
more familiar with the title of baron than with either 
that of duke, marquess, earl or viscount. This may 
probably be accounted for by the incidents of Magna 
Charta and the wars in which the barons figured so 
prominently. They sprang into being immediately 
after the Norman conquest, but before, in the 
Anglo-Saxon times, they had their prototype in the 
thanes, who were hereditarily endowed with large 
possessions, held of the king by the tenure of 
knight’s service. In order to be a thane it was 
necessary to either hold an office in the court of the 
king, or, being a countryman, or churl, to have 
“fully five hides of his own land, a church, a kitchen, 
a bellhouse and a borough gate with a seat,” as a 
Saxon writer informs us. This short category 
gives us some insight into the nobility of that period. 
The “fully five hides of his own land,” shows the 
owner must have been a man of substance, and the 
church indicates that the spiritual needs of those 
around him were a part of his care. The kitchen 
and bellhouse (or banqueting hall) to which guests 
were summoned then, as now in many country 
houses, by the sounding ofa bell, point to hospitality 
as being part of his qualification. In reference to 


this a statute of Richard II. calls the king’s hall 
The 


Tinel-le-Roy, from the sounding of a bell. 





“borough gate with a seat” was the court place 
where justice was administered, and answers to the 
expression “sitting in the gate” frequently met with 
in the Old Testament. This administration of 
justice is the origin of the court baron, which still 
survives in all manors. 

Such, then, was the forerunner of the baron. He 
held land from the king on the terms that in times 
of war he should render assistance by himself and 
his followers or retainers, while in times of peace 
he should be pious, hospitable and judicious—in 
fact, a model country gentleman. When, however, 
William the Norman ascended the English throne, 
one of his first acts was to assume possessior of 
nearly all the land and divide it into 700 baronies 
or great fields, and from this time the term baron 
gradually eclipsed that of thane. These baronies 
he gave to his Norman followers who had aided 
him in the conquest of our land, on condition they, 
in return, gave personal service when required, 
equipped and maintained a certain number of 
soldiers, or fulfilled duties connected with the court. 
The 700 baronies were subdivided into nearly 
60,000 knight fees, for some of them were of im- 
mense extent, and the original tenants from the 
crown made grants to their vassals in the same way 
the king had made grants to them. It is from this 
that the title greater and lesser barons arose. It is 
a curious fact, traces of which no doubt may remain 
to the present day, that some of the lesser barons 
took as their own arms those of the lord from whom 
they held their lands, either. changing the tinctures 
or adding something to the charge. As an example 
of this, Cussans, in his Handbook of Heraldry, 
quotes from an old manuscript: “Albayne Lord of 
Belvoir bore Or, two Cheverons, and a Canton 
gules; from him Staunton of Staunton, a gentleman 
of Nottinghamshire, bears Argent, two Cheverons, 
and a bordure sable, and held his lands of ye said 
Albanye by the tenure of Castleward, by keeping 
and defending a tower in the Castle Belvoir.” 

Very soon this practice of subinfeudation became 
a danger to the king, for at first all who held any 
quantity of land from the king directly had, without 
distinction, a right to be summoned to parliament; 
but, their number becoming so great, King John 
was obliged to divide them, and summoned only the 
greater barons in person, and to sit by representa- 
tion in another house; hence arose the two houses 
of parliament. In the reign of Henry III. tenure 
began to be disregarded, and persons who held no 
lands of the crown were summoned by the king’s 


~ writ, until it eventually came to be understood that 


no person was entitled to sit in parliament unless 
summoned by the king’s writ, and this writ consti- 
tuted the receiver and his heirs general a peer of 
the realm. But this writ was not sufficient to make 
the receiver a baron unless he actually fulfilled the 
duties to which he was called. It is a curious fact 
that not a single barony of the original ones held by 
feudal tenure now remains. It was not until the 
reign of Richard II. that barons were created by 
patent, by which the succession was restricted to the 
heirs male of his body, in contradistinction to the 
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heirs general mentioned in the writ, the first of such 
creations being that of John de Beauchamp, Baron 
Beauchamp of Kydderminster. For a time after 
this peerages were created indifferently, both by 
writ and patent, but in the present day the patent is 
the form usually employed. When a barony is 
conferred by patent, as soon as the official seal is on 
the document the title is complete, though the 
holder never takes his seat in parliament. 

There is also another point as to the descent of 
the title which differs in the cases of creation by 
writ or patent. If the holder of a barony by writ 
dies leaving no son, but two or more daughters, 
the title falls into abeyance. For, having no son, 
and daughters being regarded as equal, they are 
entitled to an equal division of their father’s estate; 
but, as the title cannot be divided, it must wait until 
only one of the co-heirs or their descendants 
remains alive. Yet the crown can at any time 
terminate an abeyance in favor of one of the co-heirs. 
As an instance of this, the earldom of Cromartie 
may be cited, where Francis, second earl, died leav- 
ing two daughters, and the title fell in abeyance 
between them, but her majesty has recently been 
pleased to terminate the abeyance in favor of Sibell 
Lilian, the elder of the daughters, who is now Coun- 
tess of Cromartie. In the case of a peerage created 
by patent such a case could not arise, for the title 
is limited to the heirs male of his body, and not to 
heirs general. This shuts out the daughters, and, 
should there be a failure of sons, the title at once 
becomes extinct. There is another term sometimes 
used in connection with peerages which is fre- 
quently misapplied or confused with abeyance, viz., 
dormant. A title is dormant not while co-heirs sur- 
vive, but when its possessor does not assume the 
rank to which he is entitled. At first all noblemen 
are barons, though they might also be possessed of 
higher rank, and, when a baron was raised a degree 
in the peerage, it sometimes chanced that in the 
course of time the two titles had descended differ- 
ently, and so it is not an uncommon thing to see an 
earl or other superior title without a barony; and in 
modern times there are cases of creations of 
superior titles without a barony being annexed. 
The summons to parliament addressed to the Eng- 
lish barons is different from that sent to the ranks 
of the nobility. The barons are summoned by their 
Christian and surnames, with the addition of the 
title, added to which is the old Norman term of 
Chevalier. Thus the summons to Baron Hylton 
would be addressed: ““Hedworth Hylton Joliffe, of 
Hylton, in the county of Durham, Chevalier,” while 
the other ranks would be summoned by their Chris- 
tian names and titles only, thus: “Charles Philip, 
earl of Hardwick; Bronlow Henry George Man- 
ners of Exeter; Robert Viscount Hereford.” 
Sometimes the eldest son of a peer is summoned to 
the House of Lords by writ in his father’s lifetime, 
and placed in a barony vested in his father; but in 
this case the writ does not deprive the father of the 
barony nor give the son any new estate in it; it is 


merely an arrangement to enable him to sit in par-: 


liament. But should he die before his father, leav- 
ing an heir of his body capable of inheriting the 
barony according to the original intention of it, 
such heir, if a son of full age, would be entitled to 
a writ of summons. In Scotland the title of baron 
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does not appear until 1430, when Thomas Doremus 
Somerville is named as one of the conservators of 
the truce with England. In Ireland the first 


barony, that of Kinksale, dates from 1181, and the 
baronies of that country resemble those of England, 
having been originally founded on feudal tenure, 
then on writs of summons to parliament, and lately 
by creation of patent. 





WOMEN AS SOLDIERS, SAILORS AND PIRATES 


HISTORIC AMAZONS.....-ADMIRALTY AND HORSE GUARDS GAZETTE 


During the recent campaign in Madagascar we 
heard a good deal about the Dahomey Amazons 
and their prowess in war; and a few months ago 
a daily paper asserted that a female volunteer corps 
was in the process of being formed, to be officered, 
of course, by some extreme disciples of the “New 
Woman” cult. In the latter instance the idea of 
woman usurping man’s place in the battlefield was 
looked upon as being something quite original; 
whereas it would simply be a case of history repeat- 
ing itself, for that there have been many such hero- 
ines the following particulars will prove:—Mrs. 
Christian Davies, commonly called “Mother Ross,” 
is a well-known example, she having served as a 
foot soldier and dragoon in several campaigns under 
William III. and the Duke of Marlborough, acting 
as a squadron leader of the Scots Greys at Blen- 
heim and Ramillies. She died July 9, 1739. Han- 
nah Snell was another female worthy, who, having 
been deserted by her husband, adopted male 
attire, and traveled to Coventry in search of the 
runaway. She there enlisted in Colonel Guise’s 
regiment of foot, and marched with them to Carlisle 
at the time of the Scotch rebellion of 1745. She 
afterwards enlisted in Fraser’s Regiment of Marines, 
and proceeded to Portsmouth, whence she sailed 
in Admiral Boscawen’s squadron for the East 
Indies. There she assisted at the siege of Pon- 
dicherry, when she received twelve wounds. 
Through all her adventures, including a couple of 
floggings, she managed to preserve the secret of her 
sex, and concerning the application of the “cat” it 
was said: 

‘*Hannah in breeks hehav’'d so well, 
That none her softer sex could tell.” 

At the close of her military life, however, she 
revealed her secret, and was awarded a pension of 
£18 5s. per annum. Later on she started a public 
house under the sign of “The Widow in Masquer- 
ade,” and did such a roaring trade that a comfort- 
able old age was assured to her. 

There is Mary Anne Talbot, a fine, comely young 
woman, to judge by an extant portrait, who served 
four years as a soldier and sailor in the name of John 
Taylor, and took part in Lord Howe’s glorious 
victory on June 1. She died February 4, 1808, 
aged thirty vears. One print represents her holding 
a cutlass in one hand, and a Frenchman’s head in 
the other; another in which she is resisting a press- 
gang. Coupled with the memory of Fontenoy, 
1745, there is that of Phoebe Hessel, whose monu- 
ment in a Brighton churchyard states that she was 
born at Chelsea in 1713; that she served for many 
years as a private soldier in the fifth regiment of 
foot in different parts of Europe, and received a 
bayonet wound in the arm at the above engagement. 
Living at Brighton, her case became known to 














George IV., then Prince Regent, who sent to ask 
Ler what sum of money would render her comfort- 
able. “Half a guinea a week,” replied old Phoebe, 
“will make me as happy asa princess.” This, there- 
fore, by his Majesty’s command was regularly paid 
her till the day of her death, which took place 
December 12, 1821, when she had attained the age 
of one hundred and eight years. 

Again, there is Mary Dixon, who was nearly six- 
teen years in the army, and fought at Waterloo. She 
was still living in 1865, when she was described as 
“a strong, powerful old woman.” Above all, there 
is the remarkable if not unique case of Dr. Barry, 
who died at Corfu in July, 1865. This lady, said to 
have been the legitimate granddaughter of a Scotch 
earl, is surmised to have adopted male attire and the 
medical profession from attachment to an army sur- 
geon. Never in her lifetime had anyone the slight- 
est suspicion of her sex. While staff-surgeon to 
the Cape garrison, she most successfully treated the 
Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, fought a duel, 
and was considered to be of a most quarrelsome dis- 
position. The doctor was frequently guilty of 
flagrant breaches of discipline, and on more than 
one occasion was sent home under arrest, but some- 
how or other the offences were always condoned 
at headquarters. The late Earl of Albemarle 
relates in his reminiscences, that on sitting next to 
her at mess, he noticed “a certain effeminacy in jis 
manner, which he seemed to be always striving to 
overcome, while his style of conversation was greatly 
superior to that one usually heard at a mess-table 
in the days of non-competitive examinations.” In 
Hart’s Army List for 1865, the name of James Barry, 
M. D., stands at the head of the list of inspectors- 
general of hospitals. In the July of the same year, 
her death was announced, and the next day it was 
officially reported to the Horse Guards that the 
doctor was a woman. It is singular that neither the 
landlady of her lodging, nor the black valet, who 
had lived with her for years, had the vaguest notion 
of her secret. 

All the Amazons we have so far enumerated have 
been respectable women; we now come to two who 
were not—namely, Mary Read and Anne Bonny, 
who took to the piratical profession at the close of 
the seventeenth century. Mary Read, it seems, 
“growing bold and strong, and having also a roving 
mind, entered herself at thirteen years of age on 
board a man-of-war.” There she served some time, 
and, on quitting it, successively did duty with regi- 
ments of foot and horse, in all actions behaving her- 
self with conspicuous bravery. After the peace of 
Ryswick she shipped herself on board of a vessel 
bound for the West Indies, which was taken by 
pirates, and gentle Mary, instead of walking the 
plank, elected to become one of them. Though she 
often declared that the life of a “pyrate” was what 
she always abhorred,, no person among them was 
more resolute or ready to undertake anything that 
was hazardous. On the death of a pirate named 
Bonny, Mary Read took his widow, Anne, into 
partnership, and on one occasion they were the only 
“men” except one who kept the deck at close quar- 
ters. History does not relate what eventually 
became of them, but there is every reason to suppose 
that they escaped the yardarm, and on retiring from 
the quarter-deck lived comfortably on their ill- 
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gotten gains. As De Quincey says, in his paper on 
Joan of Arc: “We have similarly ardent females 
amongst us in the present day, some detected in 
naval hospitals, when too sick to remember their 
disguise, some on fields of battle, and multitudes 
never detected at all.” 





ORIENTAL WISDOM IN PROVERBS 


REV. J. LONG..........+-EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS* 


Death-bed repentance, or making swords when 
the war comes.—Luke 12: 20. 
Persian.—Barley at the foot of a steep ascent is use- 
less—i. e., if you have starved your horse,so that 
he has become thin and weak, it will be to no 
purpose to feed him when you come to a steep 
ascent—i. e., Preparation for an enterprise 

should be made beforehand. 

Russian.—When he was drowning he promised an 
axe; when he was rescued he gave only the 
handle. 

Oriental—The wise know how to quit the world 
before the world quits them. 

Turk.—He who at eighty begins to learn music can 
hear himself at the judgment day. 

Arab.—While the antidote is coming the snake- 
bitten man dies. 

Kurd.—When the hen dies her eyes are fixed on the 
dunghill. 

Gujerati—When thirsty to dig for water. 

Telugu.—Three causes of transient repentance— 
viz., the pains of travail, the effects of preaching 
and the sight of death. 

China.—It is too late to pull the rein when the horse 
is on the edge of the precipice. It is too late to 
stop the leak when the vessel is in the midst of 
the river. 

Turk.—We die as we live. 





HIGH BUILDINGS OF ANCIENT ROME 
RODOLFO LANCIANI...-+eeeeeeeeees NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


The excessive height of tenement houses is 
noticed for the first time, I believe, in Cicero, who 
opposes Rome “suspended in the air,” to Capua 
lying comfortably down in the plains of Campania 
Felix. Seneca complains of the impunity which 
builders of tall tenement houses were allowed to 
enjoy, because the poor tenants, perched in those 
heights, had no possible escape from fire or from the 
collapse of the building itself§ We know from 
Suetonius that Rutilius Lupus, who died about 77 
B. C., had written an oration “on the height of pub- 
lic and private buildings,” a fact which proves that 
excesses in this line of speculation had already 
aroused the suspicions and fears of persons 
entrusted with the care of public interest. There is 
no doubt that towards the end of the republic Rome 
had higher houses than some large modern cities. 
While the Building Act promulgated in Berlin in 
1860 admits a maximum height of 36 feet only— 
provided the street is of the same width—and a 
greater height only in case the street should be con- 
siderably broader; while the Viennese Building Act 
allows 45 feet (four storeys at the utmost), and the 
Parisian 634 feet, if such or more is the breadth of 
the thoroughfare, in ancient Rome higher figures 
were allowed with no consideration whatever for the 
size of the street. Augustus, to make less frequent 
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the occurrences of disasters, limited the height of 
new houses to 70 Roman feet (20.79 metres) at least 
on the street side, and recited on this occasion the 
oration of Rutilius Lupus to prove that such a 
momentous question for the welfare of the city had 
not been taken into consideration since the time of 
the Republic. This fact proves, first, that the 
height of 20 metres had been generally surpassed 
before the time of Augustus; secondly, that the new 
regulations concerned street fronts only and not 
the back part of houses opening on yards, alleys or 
narrow lanes; thirdly, that they concerned new 
structures alone, and not those already existing. 

In spite of the boast attributed to the founder of 
the Empire, that he would leave built of marble the 
city which he had found built of bricks, there is no 
doubt that the crowding, the unhealthiness, the 
“suffocation” of popular quarters, and their want of 
air, light, and space, remained very much in the 
same conditions. The merit of having put an end 
to this wretched state of things, of having renewed 
the aspect of the metroplis, altering its plan in 
accordance with the principles of sanitation and zs- 
thetics, belongs to Nero. He set the whole city into 
a blaze of fire, and did it so cleverly that, of the four- 
teen wards into which Rome had been divided by 
Augustus, three were annihilated, seven for the 
greater part destroyed, and yet not a single life was 
lost in the monstrous conflagration. Severus and 
Celer, the imperial architects charged with the 
reconstruction of the city, showed themselves equal 
to the task. In tracing the new streets and avenues 
through the smoking ruins, they followed the 
straight line and right angle, as far as could be done 
in a hilly and deeply furrowed region. Hasty and 
irregular constructions were forbidden; large 
squares opened in place of filthy and densely inhab- 
ited quarters, and the height of private houses 
limited, it seems, to the double of the width of the 
street. Porticoes were to be built in front of each 
dwelling to give the passer-by protection from rain 
and from heat; lastly, wooden ceilings were 
excluded, at least from the lower storeys, and isola- 
tion of houses on every side made compulsory. 

A new building act fixing the height of tenement 
houses at 60 feet (17.93 metres) was issued by Tra- 
jan. This incessant renewal of regulation after 
regulation shows how little respect speculators paid 
to them; and, besides, the imperial ordinances con- 
cerned, as I said, only the front of houses, not their 
interior parts opening on courtyards or alleys. No 
doubt, these back sections attained a greater height. 
Martial speaks of a poor man, a neighbor, who had 
to mount two hundred steps (ducentas scalas, viz., 
gradus) to reach his garret. Giving to each step 
0.15 metre, that garret must have been perched 
30 metres, or 100 feet, above the level of the street; 
but Martial uses, perhaps, a hyperbolic expression. 
The same poet uses the expression, “Scalis habito 
tribus, sed altis,” “I live in the third floor, but high 
above ground,” which seems to indicate that ceil- 
ings must have hung very low in ordinary lodging 
houses (rooms have been found at Pompeii only 
1.95 metre high); Juvenal mentions the case of a 
fire which had already attained the third floor of a 
building without being noticed by the poor tenants 
living in the topmost stories under the roof. Ter- 
tullian compares the numberless storeys of a tene- 
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ment house to the “zones” of heaven imagined by 
the Gnostics. We must remember, too, that the 
maximum height was allowed by law independently 
from the breadth of the street, so that in this respect 
Rome must be placed far behind the large modern 
cities. While in Berlin the medium width of all the 
streets is 22 metres, that of the principal living 
streets in Rome reached only from 5 to 6 metres, 
inferior to the Parisian minimum of 7.80 metres, 
yet while in such cases the Parisians can only raise 
their structures 11.90 metres above the level of the 
street, the Romans were permitted to reach three 
times that height. 

We must not wonder too much at such a condi- 
tion of things. There are actually in Rome, in 
Rome the rejuvenated capital of the Kingdom of 
Italy, two important thoroughfares, one measuring 
eight feet between the Palazzo Muti and the Palazzo 
della Fabbrica di S. Pietro, so that hardly a ray of 
light can force its way between the eaves of their 
roofs, the other ten feet between the church of La 
Maddalena and the opposite tenement houses. 
Pliny says that no city in the world surpasses 
Rome if the height of houses is also taken into 
consideration. Juvenal calls the housetops “sub- 
lime,” and says that the windows are apt to give the 
vertigo. In justice to Rome, we must also remark 
that houses three and four storeys high are men- 
tioned in Babylon by Herodotus, four or five in 
Naples by Philostratus, six in Carthage by Ap- 
pianus, eight in Motya by Diodorus. The houses of 
Tyrewere higher than thoseof Rome. The Emperor 
Zeno, referring to an older building act of Leo, 
which fixed at 100 feet the maximum of height of 
houses in course of reconstruction after a fire, 
extended the privilege to all new structures, pro- 
vided they would be separated one from the other 
in every direction by an interval of 100 feet. The 
law admitted, however, one exception, that no one 
could take away from his neighbor the view of the 
sea. 





STRAW BAIL 
ORIGIN OF TWO FAMILIAR PHRASES...... DETROIT FREE PRESS 


The origin of the familiar phrases, “straw bail” 
and “a man of straw,” is a most curious one. It 
dates back two hundred years, when the practice of 
entering worthless bail was common. The exact 
methods, however, have not been transmitted to 
posterity, but in several old English works is to be 
found reference to them. In one of these—Field- 
ing’s Life of Jonathan Wild, the thief-catcher—we 
read that Jonathan’s aunt married a man “who was 
famous for so friendly a disposition that he was bail 
for above a hundred persons in one year. He had 
also the remarkable honor of walking in West- 
minster Hall with a straw in his shoe.” 

It seems that at one time when English lawyers 
wished to procure witnesses with elastic consciences, 
or men who would go bail for their clients, they 
went into Westminster Hall, into which the prin- 
cipal courts of law opened, and there would quickly 
recognize the men they wanted by glancing at their 
shoes, from which protruded a straw or two, thus 
indicating their calling. Because of this trade- 
mark, so to speak, these professional witnesses or 
bail-goers became known as “men of straw” or ones 
willing for a consideration to enter “straw bail.” 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
AUTHOR OF UNCLE TOM'S CABIN......++-- NEW YORK SUN 


Harriet Elizabeth: Beecher Stowe was born in 
Litchfield, Conn., on June 14, 1811. She was the 
third daughter and seventh child of the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, a distinguished divine of his time 
and also the father of Henry Ward Beecher. Dr. 
Beecher’s first wife, the mother of Mrs. Stowe, was 
Miss Rosanna Foote before her marriage. She 
died in 1816. Mrs. Stowe was then but a child of” 
four years and was placed under the care of her 
grandmother at Guilford, Conn. Here she lived 
for a few years until her father married a Miss 
Porter of Maine, when she returned to Litchfield. 

Her father, like most of the Calvinist divines 
of his day, was a deep theologian, a man of 
great intellectual activity, who was constantly elab- 
orating and expounding his ideas at home as well 
as in the pulpit. He encouraged his children to 
read. The poems of Sir Walter Scott, of Burns, 
and of Byron were familiar to Harriet long before 
she was in her teens. Evidently Byron was 
the favorite poet of Mrs. Stowe’s childhood. Speak- 
ing of reading his Corsair when she was but ten 
years of age, she said: “I shall never forget how 
it thrilled and electrified me. After that I listened 
to everything that father and mother said at the 
table about him.” Dr. Beecher was greatly 
wrought up over the slave problem at the time of 
the Missouri agitation. His sermons and prayers 
in his pulpit, his conversation and prayers at home, 
were burdened with his desire for the abolition of 
slavery. A lasting impression was made on the 
mind of his daughter. From childhood she was 
an enemy of-slavery. 

Mrs. Stowe in 1824, she being then thirteen years 
of age, went to Hartford and became a pupil in a 
school established by her elder sister, Catherine. 
Here she obtained a sound knowledge of Latin, 
French and Italian, and also acquired considerable 
skill at versification. She remained in her sister’s 
school, first as pupil, then as teacher, until the year 
1832, when her father went to Cincinnati, where 
he took the presidency cf Lane Theological Semi- 
nary and the pastorate of the Second Presbyterian 
Church. Here she engaged in teaching with her 
sister and compiled a geography which was pub- 
lished and largely used. She was a member of a 
literary club, the Semi Colon, and wrote a num- 
ber cf humorous sketches and poems which were 
read before the club. Calvin E. Stowe was a pro- 
fessor at the seminary. His wife, Eliza Tyler, be- 
came a close friend of Harriet Beecher. She died 
in August, 1834, and in January, 1836, her husband 
taarried Harriet Beecher. In 1850 she removed 
to Brunswick, Me., where. her husband took a 
chair at Bowdoin College. It was while she was 
living in Maine that she began the book that made 
her celebrated the world over—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The hatred of slavery which had been engendered 
in her childhood by her father’s discourses, in- 
creased as she attained maturity. While she was in 
Cincinnati the city was disturbed by riots arising 
out of the slave question. At the time she removed 
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to Brunswick the whole country was excited over 
the passage of the fugitive slave law. Mrs. Stowe 
talked with her friends on the slavery question, 
and finding them deaf to her arguments for aboli- 
tion, she became convinced that they did not realize 
what slavery really was, and it was to picture it to 
them that she wrote her now celebrated book. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin first appeared in the National 
Era, at Washington, between June, 1851, and April, 
1852. At first it attracted little attention, but when 
it was published in book form in Boston in 1852 its 
success was unprecedented. It took the Northern 
States by storm. Half a million copies were sold 
in this country within five years after its pub- 
lication. Since then it has been translated and 
published in more than twenty languages. It was 
also widely dramatized. 

Mrs. Stowe published in 1853 A Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. She also wrote A Peep Into Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin for Children. Her best work, from a 
purely literary standpoint, was, in the opinion of 
James Russell Lowell, A Minister’s Wooing, a New 
England story that appeared in 1859. The best 
known of Mrs. Stowe’s numerous other works are: 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands (1854); Dred, 
a Tale of the Dismal Swamp (1856); Old Town 
Folks (1869), Geography for My Children (1855), 
The Pearl of Orr’s Island (1862) and Footsteps of 
the Master (1876). These works were written 
during Mrs. Stowe’s residence in Andover, Hart- 
Professor Stowe was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Biblical literature at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1851, and his family 
moved thither. In 1864 they went to Hartford, 
where Professor Stowe died in 1886. 

Until about three years ago when feebleness at- 
tendant upon her great age prevented her from 
traveling, Mrs. Stowe spent the winters in her 
cottage at Mandarin, Fla. Her Hartford house, 
where she died at noon on the first day of July, 
was on Forest Street, close to the homes of Charles 
Dudley Warner and Mark Twain. Here, with her 
two daughters, she spent, peacefully and cheerfully 
the declining years of her long and active life. 
Her son, the Rev. Charles Stowe, is pastor of the 
Hartford Windsor Avenue Congregational Church. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM AS AN INVENTOR 
A ROYAL DEVICE............-NEW YORK TIMES 


The latest capacity in which the German Em- 
peror has chosen to reveal himself is that of 
an inventor of a new system of fastenings for 
water-tight doors in meun-of-war. He turned 
up in the harbor of Syracuse the other day, 
in the Hohenzollern, and the officers of the 
British cruiser Astroea, which happened to be 
lying there, were not a little astonished soon 
afterwards to see him approaching their vessel in 
a steam launch, attired in the panoply of a British 
admiral. He inspected the Astroea minutely and 
then carried off the captain to the Hohenzollern. 
After entertaining him royally, he took him down 
into the engine-room and there pointed out a water- 
tight door in one of the bulkheads, which, he said, 
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he had invented himself and expected to see imi- 
tated generally. The door was of the kind known 
technically as a “clipped door’—that is, it is se- 
cured when shut by means of short lever catches 
which are called “clips.” In the English service 
as many as a dozen of these clips are often used 
to secure one door. The improvement claimed 
by the Emperor is that instead of having to work 
the clips singly, thus involving several operations, 
he can, by an arrangement of levers, work them 
all simultaneously, in one operation only. Pro- 
vided the mechanism is not too complicated and 
likely to get out of order, the invention seems to be 
one of considerable practical value, the manifest 
objection being that if the lever happened to be 
out of order at a critical moment, all the clips and 
the doors would be useless. 





AN AMERICAN MONARCH 


AUSTIN CORBIN, MULTI-MILLIONAIRE....CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH 


Austin Corbin, who died June 4, was often called 
the king of Long Island. He was born in New- 
port, N. H., July 11, 1827, and was graduated from 
Harvard law school in 1849. After practicing 
law at Newport for awhile, in 1851 he removed to 
Davenport, Ia., where he lived fourteen years. It 
was while there that he entered the banking busi- 
ness with a success that was followed by others 
of greater magnitude. He was a rich man when 


he came to New York in 1865, and started the bank- 
ing house of Austin Corbin & Co., which continued 
the mortgage business which Mr. Corbin had 
started. Soon after 1865 he became interested in 


railroads. His first trip to Long Island was made 
with his sick child. He saw the natural advantages 
and understood that the island must become an 
outing place for millions in the nearby cities. At 
that time the Long Island roads were isolated 
systems, badly managed and in constant financial 
difficulties. After securing the control of the prin- 
cipal line, Mr. Corbin’s one thought was to develop 
a great system which should bring all roads on 
the island under the one management. This am- 
bition he attained in the early part of this year, 
when he became the owner of the majority interest 
in the one system which now controls transpor- 
tation on the island. He built the first railway from 
Brooklyn to Coney Island, and it was through 
his instrumentality that the first of the large hotels 
were erected there. 

It is difficult to estimate Mr. Corbin’s wealth. At 
Newport, N. H., there is a villa set in the centre 
of an estate 1,400 acres in extent. Beyond this 
there is a game preserve which takes in many for- 
mer mountain farms in Newport township, ex- 
tending over 10,000 acres. 





THE LATE KATE FIELD 


OUR FOREMOST WOMAN JOURNALIST....SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


Kate Field, one of the most brilliant women of 
America, whose versatile talents have adorned the 
lyceum, the stage and the newspaper office, has 
died in Honolulu, of pneumonia, being fifty-six 
years old. This intelligence will move with sin- 
cere sorrow all who ever met her, for her personality 
was so vivid and peculiar that she could not be for- 
gotten, and she held a place of her own in the eye 
of the public for more than twenty years. Miss 
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Tield was never what she desired to be, and all her 
ventures resulted in failures more or less grave; 
she in truth, came just on the hither side of being 
a genius, and that little lack, which could hardly 
be defined, balked her ambitions repeatedly. Per- 
haps she never realized how near she came to dis- 
tinction; but one thing was always manifest—an 
vnconquerable, undiscourageable spirit, essen- 
tially a great spirit, which never confessed defeat, 
bui sprang elastic from disappointment to fresh 
endeavor. A brave woman, as well as a bright 
one, was Kate Field. 

She was the daughter of Joseph M. Field, an 
actor of English birth but Irish family, who was 
excellent in many roles, but never reached distinc- 
tion. He became manager of a theatre in St. Louis 
in 1852, when his daughter was about twelve years 
old; there, also, he entered journalism, establishing 
a daily newspaper; and at the same time he wrote 
liumorous sketches for the New Orleans Picayune, 
of which his brother Matthew was editor, over the 
signature of “Straws.” Kate Field’s whole active 
life showed the coloring of her early years. She 
was educated in Massachusetts seminaries; she 
made a particular study of music, and when she 
went out to fend for herself, she became a special 
correspondent of the Republican, when she adopted 
in filial! regard the signature of “Straws, Jr.” She 
visited Europe and wrote for the New York 
Tribune and Chicago Tribune. She was inces- 
santly at work, and the magazines of twenty- 
five and thirty years ago contained many articles 
from her graphic pen. 

It was in 1874 that she first ventured upon the 
stage, and it was somewhat unjustly said that she 
did it without experience, for she had lived in the 
stage life in her young girlhood, and knew the 
stage business very well when she began to act. 
Her best remembered work was in the serious role 
of the injured heroine in The Gilded Age of Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Clemens, in which a company was 
formed to support her, but the part was ill-chosen 
for a star, having very little body to it, and only 
one effective scene, in which she acquitted herself 
well. Her first appearance as actor was on the 
stage of Booth’s theatre in 1874. Her success was 
not sufficient to encourage her to stick to the stage, 
but after a visit to Europe, where she studied es- 
pecially the ways of the parlor entertainers of Eng- 
land, she returned with a repertory of monologues 
of dance, song and personation, which she gave 
in several cities, but not, we believe, in Springfield, 
where she had begun her acting in The Gilded 
Age. These entertainments were her business for 
a number of years. Fora short time she was mana- 
ger of the Ladies’ Codperative Dress Association 
in New York, which failed in 1893. 

After that Miss Field began her long career as 
lecturer. She visited Utah and made a careful 
inner study of Mormonism, on which she was a 
recognized authority. No one did much more 
than she to enlighten the country on the character 
of this astonishing theocracy, and she never aban- 
doned her vantage in this respect. She lectured 
also on many other topics, and she wrote several 
books of passing value, such as Planchette’s Diary 
(1868), Adelaide Ristori (1868), Mad on Purpose, 
a comedy (1868), Pen Photographs, from Charles 
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Dickens’ Readings (1868), Haphazard (1873), Ten 
Days in Spain (1875), A History of Bell’s Tele- 
phone (London, 1878), Charles Albert Fechter 
(American Actor series, 1882). In the last men- 
tioned book she gave the best description of 
Fechter’s very individual Hamlet that was written, 
but her critical acumen was never equal to her 
pictorial faculty, and while she was always bright, 
she was seldom convincing. 

This touch-and-go brilliancy was very effective 
in the journal which she established at the national 
capital, and called Kate Field’s Washington. The 
name was well chosen. It was her Washington, 
and not another’s, which she depicted in so keen 
and clever a fashion. The paper was while it lived 
a very fine addition to the journalism of the seat 
of government. It was handsomely printed on 
excellent paper; its editorial utterances were inter- 
esting always, vigorous often; it was intelligent, 
outspoken and various; its departments were well 
arranged, it contained a great many excellent con- 
tributions in prose and verse,—and in fine, it was 
a journal so good in all respects that it ought to 
have lived. Miss Field was compelled somewhat 
more than a year ago to give up her Washington, 
and accept a place as special correspondent of The 
Chicago Times-Herald, and it was in the service 
of that interesting newspaper that she went to the 
Hawaiian Islands, where she died May 19. 





THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE 


HER TACT AND KINDLINESS NEW YORK RECORDER 


The ex-Empress Eugenie has just celebrated 
her seventieth birthday. In spite of her white 
hair and worn features she does not look that 
age, but preserves much of the beauty which 
made her the admiration of all Europe in the 
long-past days of her earthly greatness. Many 
years have passed since she received her’ first 
crown—the wreath of evergreens that Napo- 
leon gave her in the gardens of Compiégnie, 
when they became betrothed, “to wear until 
the crown was hers,” and thereby silence en- 
vious tongues; that diadem and the imperial one 
which followed it had many thorns. She is one 
of the saddest, most-romantic figures of the day. 
Many anecdotes, grave and gay, are told of Eugenie 
de Montijo; most of them redound to the credit 
of her good heart, her tact and her courage. For 
instance, when the power of the Empire was at 
its height, cholera raged at Amiens. Every day 
the Empress went down to the hospitals, visited 
the sick, cheered the fearful, and by her calmness 
checked the panic among the people. So awful 
was the visitation that even the nurses and clergy lost 
their nerve. One day, when the Empress was com- 
forting a dying patient, a curé rushed up to her, be- 
side himself with agitation, and cried out: “Oh, 
madame, two hours ago my vicar was at breakfast 
with me; now he is dead! The disease is gaining 
strength!” The Empress checked his lamentations. 
“That is well,” she said quietly, “for when once 
cholera becomes so virulent as that the epidemic 
soon ceases.” And she was right; from that day 

the plague gradually decreased. 

- She did many kind things which are now forgotten ; 
for one, in particular, she was never even thanked. 
An officer once told her about one of his comrades 
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who had been imprudent and unfortunate, and must 
be dishonored for want of 15,000 francs. Eugenie 
ran out of the room at once, came back breathless 
with a handful of notes which she thrust into his 
hands, and cried out, with tears in her eyes: “Take 
them, General, please take them at once—and never 
tell me his name!” Generosity conquered curiosity, 
and to this day she does not know the name of the 
man she saved. 

It was the Empress Eugenie who named one of 
our most popular roses. When General Niel re- 
turned from the scene of his achievements in the 
Franco-Austrian war, a poor man gave him a 
basket of lovely pale yellow roses. As a remem- 
brance of this gift the general had a cutting struck 
from one of the blooms, and when a charming rose 
tree had grown up took the plant to his royal mis- 
tress. She was delighted, both with the gift and 
the gallant donor, but was surprised to learn that 
the rose had no name. “Ah!” she said, “I will give 
it a name; it shall be the Marechal Niel”—thus in- 
forming the great soldier of his elevation to the 
coveted office of Marshal of France. Never, 
surely, was honor more gracefully bestowed. 

At present the Empress Eugenie’s greatest 
pleasures are her charities and her intercourse with 
Queen Victoria and Princess Beatrice. She has 


long made her home in England, and her birth- 
day never fails to bring her a loving note from her 
goddaughter, Princess Ena of Battenberg. 





ENGLISH CELEBRITIES AND THEIR 
SINGULAR RESEMBLANCES 


“DOUBLES” 
LONDON TIT-BITS 


There appears to be some solid foundation for 
the Hindu belief that all men and women have 
their “doubles.” Most of our celebrities are 
known to have counterparts. Even Her Most 
Gracious Majesty is reproduced in the person 
of an old woman who is employed at a church 
in the north of London as “cleaner” and pew- 
opener. The old woman is three or four years 
younger than the Queen, but is so strikingly like 
in personal appearance that many persons visit 
the church to which she is attached merely for 
the sake of seeing her. Indeed, so remarkable is 
the likeness that it is doubtful whether Her 
Majesty’s own relations could immediately discover 
any dissimilarity were the old woman dressed in 
the Queen’s gown, which is really all that is re- 
quired to finish the picture. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha (the Duke of Edinburgh), has a 
“double,” a grocer and cheesemonger in Chelsea. 
The Duke of Cambridge had recently a “double” in 
the person of a German tobacconist in Mile. End 
Road, Whitechapel, but the old man died a short 
time ago, and the Duke is not known to have any 
living counterpart. The Duke of Cambridge’s 
successor at the Horse Guards, Lord Wolseley, has 
a fairly good counterpart in a well-known lawyer 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Sir William MHarcourt is 
more blessed than most of his contemporary 
celebrities, for he has two extraordinarily fine 
“doubles.” The one is the driver of an omnibus, 
and the other is employed at a large East-end brew- 
ery as drayman. The Duke of York might well 
be said to be the “double” of the Czar of Russia, 
for the likeness between them is so remarkable that 
it almost amounts to a case of the two Dromios. 





A Bargaining Phyllis 


SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 





They Played at Golf...Elizabeth A. Curtis...Hartford Courant 


They played at Golf — 
‘¢ The links ” were gay, 

And Ethel’s frock was from Doucet, 

She had a dashing ‘ drive ” and ** play,” 
And Cupid was the ‘‘ caddy.” 

They played at Golf — 
Until the sun 

Went slowly down to end the fun, 

And balls were lost and hearts were won, 
For Cupid was the ‘‘ caddy.” 

They played at Golf — 
And so I say 

Ye Golfers all take warning, pray,— 

It always happens just that way 
When Cupid is the ‘‘ caddy.” 


--»W. $. Lampton....New York Sun 
** Pretty Phyllis,” said I, ‘‘ truly 
You have cheated me unduly.” 
‘* How, I prythee ?” said she to me; 
‘¢ T have only what is due me.” 
‘* You have more,” said I, beguiling 
Pretty Phyllis with my smiling. 
‘* Thave given you a hundred 
Chances to say ‘ Yes,’ and wondered 
‘¢ Why you have not said it. Won’t you 
Say it now?” She answered: ‘‘ Don’t you 
‘¢ Think my ‘ Yes’ of greater value ? 
Let me ask you one thing, shall you 
‘* Stop your giving? If I thought so, 
Then, perhaps, ‘ Yes’ might be bought so; 
‘* But it is so sweet to hear you 
Giving me the chance, I fear you” — 
‘* Hold!” cried I, ‘‘ you do but banter”; 
And I closed the deal instanter. 


She Kissed Her Finger Tips....Susie M. Best....Phila. Ledger 


She kissed her finger tips to me — 
A sudden splendor lit the skies, 
I caught a glimpse of Paradise 

That filled my soul with ecstasy. 

She kissed her finger tips to me — 
*Twas winter weather, yet I swear 
The scent of woodbine filled the air 

And choiring birds piped merrily. 

She kissed her finger tips to me — 
The years rolled back, the world was young, 
I heard the song the sirens sung 

In wave-washed islands of the sea. 

She kissed her finger tips to me— 
The halcyon days returned again, 
And lo! this weary world of men 

The land of fairies seemed to be. 

She kissed her finger tips to me — 
Ah ! I forgot that life had stern, 
Relentless tasks for me to learn, 

For love made earth an Arcady. 


When Polly Smiles 
When Polly smiles the grayest skies 
Take on a heavenly blue ; 

And O, the light in Polly’s eyes — 
How bright it is! How true! 
And from his perch, on her sedate 
Young shoulders you can see 


Truth 


Love shoot his arrows swift and straight, 
When Polly smiles at me. 


But, O, my soul! when Polly frowns, 
How black and fierce the skies! 
And, oftentimes, a raindrop drowns 
The light in Polly’s eyes. 
But when I kiss her all the rain 
And storm clouds quickly flee, 
And happy skies are blue again, 
For—Polly smiles at me. 


Helen's Face is Like a Book London Lark 


Helen's face is like a book — 
Charming all its pages. 
Helen’s face is like a book ; 
What's the story I forsook 
When on Helen's face I look — 
When her smile engages ? 


There I read an old romance ; 
Here I see one living. 
There I read an old romance, 
But in Helen's lightest glance 
Far a livelier tale enchants, 
Wild excitement giving! 
What is printer’s ink to me— 
Commas, dots, and dashes ? 
What is printer’s ink to me, 
If with Helen I may be, 
Exclamation points to see 
Underneath her lashes! 


Upon My Fan 


Upon my fan, with courtly air, 

A couple, nonchalant and fair, 
Move back and forth, with dainty grace, 
Smiling into each other's face, 

As if they found love’s heaven there. 

No sober thoughts disturb the pair — 

She with high heels and powdered hair, 
He with soft, ruffled frills of lace — 

Upon my fan. 


Ah, who would not these days forswear, 
And stiff brocades and buckles wear, 
In that idyllic time and place, 
When Louis XVI. reigned a space, 
And love with flowers pelted care, 
Upon my fan? 


My Love's Rebellion 


Her rebel mouth, her traitor eyes, 
How many a soldier falls between ! 
Do sunny smiles ’neath cold gray skies 
Conspiracy’s arch signals mean? 

In this old war of North and South, 
With which enlisted shall I be? 

To fight for freedom, with her mouth, 
Or with her eyes for slavery? 


Boston Transcript 


The Independent 


A Triolet..+e- L. Hereward 


Rebuke frowns from her proud, dark eyes, 
Yet those pink dimples nurse a smile ! 
Advance—retreat—which were it wise? 
Rebuke frowns from her proud, dark eyes ; 
God aids but once—the moment flies— 
The dimples too may change the while— 
Rebuke frowns from her proud, dark eyes, 
Yet—those pink dimples nurse a smile ! 





The Lotus 
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THE STORY OF THE GLOVE 
EARLY FASHIONS IN HAND COVERING........ LONDON QUEEN 


Gloves, now so cheap and universally worn, were 
little known in England before the tenth century. 
At that time the glove trade was carried on by a 
company of German merchants, who to secure 
monopoly, paid to King Ethelred an annual duty of 
a few pairs of gloves. This fact alone proves how 
rare and costly must then have been at least some of 
these items of dress, chiefly worn by men as a pro- 
tection against the inclemency of the weather, the 
bites of insects and reptiles, and the deadly weapons 
of the enemy. Gradually, though, they became not 
cnly objects of personal adornment, but also valued 
rewards, tokens of love and of special privileges; 
hence the needle and sometimes the brush vied 
together, in combination with the goldsmith’s art, 
in producing suitable decoration in accordance with 
the taste of the day and of the country. For 
instance, three specimens, belonging to a private 
collection, are respectively enhanced with cross- 
stitch, Moldavian work, and conventional florai 
embroidery, at once recalling their Teutonic origin, 
and are in perfect keeping with the primitive orna- 
ments wrought on the shirts, blouses, aprons, and 
stockings prominent in the picturesque costumes 
worn by the inhabitants of the Black Forest and of 
Central Europe. On the other hand, at public func- 
tions the eyes were dazzled by the splendor of the 
gloves in woven silk of Italian origin as worn by 
kings, bishops, and eminent men. Conspicuous for 
their quaint traceries, lozenges, heraldic or sacred 
devices, they were further enriched with metallic 
threads and precious gems. In fact, these gorgeous 
appendages were mainly intended for prelates and 
potentates, and harmonized to perfection with both 
the splendor of the sacerdotal vestments, coronation 
and state robes, and with the surrounding pomp— 
an idea of which can be gathered from the royal 
banner, cope, or cloak hood of another specimen, 
stiff and aglow with real pearls, multicolor stones, 
plates of silver gilt, and ponderous gold fringe. 
Bishops’ gloves were in those days, as they still are 
now, mostly embroidered at the back with a circu- 
lar medallion representing either a cross or star of 
gems and pearls within a bullion circle, or, again, 
the sacred monogram in the centre of a quatrefoil. 
This device in raised embroidery is not wrought on 
the fabric itself, but on linen, and then applied to 
its proper place, whilst, on the contrary, a small 
pattern around the wrist is easily worked direct on 
the glove. 

For a long time, however, the use of silk gloves 
was forbidden to the dignitaries of the church, those 
in pure linen being considered more in accordance 
with the life of sanctity presumed to be led by the 
wearer; and so much importance was paid to the 
emblem of these gloves, that a special prayer, still 
to be found in the old Salisbury Pontifical, “was set 
aside for prelates to recite while drawing their 
gloves on while officiating.” Apart from the 
church services, bishops also invariably put on 
gloves, to judge by the remark of a historian, who 
lamented on the hands of Bishop Ranulph Flam- 





bart, which were excoriated to the bone actually, 
because he had forgotten to put on his gloves before 
escaping from the Tower by sliding down a rope 
attached to his cell window. Other rich gloves 
were besides presented in pairs or singly as a 
reward, an honor, or a favor, to judges and knights, 
while the giving of the glove formed a ceremony 
of investiture in bestowing lands and dignities. To 
this class of presentation gloves may probably be 
ranked one in white kid, illuminated or painted with 
a double miniature of some renowned magistrate 
or abbe. Round each sparkles a rim of brilliants 
and jewels, also used as powdering over the bracelet 
clasping the wrist. Medizval ladies, leading a 
somewhat retired life, did not readily adopt gloves; 
their hands being sufficiently protected by the peak 
projecting from the tight sleeves. 

The suppression of this tab nevertheless brought 
into vogue mittens, an improvement on the primi- 
tive muffatee, edged with tinsel lace and elaborately 
embroidered. Later on, the short sleeves brought 
into fashion by the beauties of the court of Charles 
II. rendered it compulsory to lengthen the arms of 
both mittens and gloves, not buttoned, but forming 
careless rucks, for the modern glove fit was 
unknown to our ancestors. Even in many cases 
the old sheaths of the hands were so loose as to 
easily fall off when not attached with a string or 
ribbon round the wrists. Thread gloves were not 
manufactured much before 1707; but woolen ones, 
in fancy knitting, were, at the defeat of the Armada, 
when the shipwrecked sailors taught the art in the 
Shetlands. Strangely enough, the first pair of silk- 
knitted gloves, like the first pair of knitted stock- 
ings, were sent from Spain as a present to King 
Henry VIII. : 

Henay II. was buried in his coronation robes, 
with a golden crown on his head and gloves on his 
hands. Gloves were also found on the hands of 
King John and of Edward I. when their tombs were 
opened. It is an old custom in England and Scot- 
land that white gloves be given to a judge when he 
presides at his first assize. One of the wealthiest of 
the old guilds was a glovers’ association. 





EVOLUTION OF THE TOP HAT 
THE ‘“‘TILH’’ IN HISTORY.......- CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


The top hat, like most other things, was not 
evolved in a sudden moment of inspiration. It is. 
the product of many centuries’ follies and fashions, 
and, unless we are much m:;iaken, will for some 
time outlive the vituperation of those who wear 
them. Even so far back as the twelfth century, the 
beaver was worn by the “nobles of the lande mett 
at Clarendon.” Felt hats were known long before. 
that, for to St. Clement are we indebted for their 
discovery— a debt which is annually recognized in. 
festivals still held in his honor on November 23. 
The “topper” is probably traceable not to his 
agency, but to the subsequent dealings with the 
beavers of the time of the Charles’s. The Puritans 
of the reign of Charles I. adopted lofty steeple 
crowns, typical perhaps of their soaring aspirations. 
With these crowns they combined brims of porten~ 
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tous widths, which their best friends could scarcely 
now contend were typical of their breadth of view. 
The Cavaliers, on the other hand, by rejecting the 
steeple crown, symbolized their less lofty principles, 
and by their yet broader brims adorned with feathers 
typified more wide and worldly sympathies. So 
matters ran on until the next step in their evolution 
was taken in the reign of Charles Il. Brims grew 
broader and broader until the slightest breath of 
wind disorganized the wearer’s headgear altogether. 
A happy idea then struck some hatter, for he elab- 
orated the device of looping. This simple expe- 
dient gave a’ grand opportunity for the artistic- 
minded traders of the period, and there conse- 
quently ensued all sorts of “cocks.” The old- 
fashioned, low-crowned beaver, with a broad brim 
looped up equally on three sides, became the cocked 
hat prevailing until comparatively recent times. 





HEAD DRESSES THE WORLD OVER 


FEMININE FASHIONS IN COIFFURE NEW YORK HERALD 


A head dress considered merely as a covering for 
the head and as a means of warmth requires no 
explanation. But when looked at from the point of 
view of its distinctive type and from the fact that the 
women of every nation, in every age, except those 
of the United States and the so-called American 
women, have always worn some distinguishing head 
dress, the matter becomes very interesting. <A cap, 
veil, hat or ribbon immediately proclaims to the 
initiated not only their nationality, the village or 
burgh to which they belong, but also whether they 
are married or single. In all times the married 


woman has worn some separate sign of her married 


state. The original idea seems to have been that of 
the Jews, which was then and is to-day a custom 
among the orthodox, that when a woman marries 
she shall cover up her own hair with an ill-fitting, 
beauty-destroying wig, keeping her natural personal 
charms for her husband’s eyes alone. 

Perhaps the most ancient head dress that we find 
mentioned in history is the “tiara.” Strabo informs 
us that it was in the form of a tower. But it 
appears by the remarks of many other authors to 
have had various shapes. Among the Persians, the 
king alone was permitted to wear it erect and 
straight, the priests and lords of the country being 
obliged to bend it down in front. Xenophon tells 
us that it was frequently encompassed with the dia- 
dem, and often had a half moon embroidered upon 
it. The tiara is seen carved upon ancient medals, 
and Servius calls ita Phrygian cap. The veil, that 
ancient and graceful covering for the head which 
has been, and still is, worn by almost every nation 
of the world, is generally in Europe composed of 
lace or‘gauze. We find that the Highland women 
until they married always wore a ribbon, or, as it 
was called, a “snood,” with which alone they were 
allowed to ornament their hair. After they were 
married they exchanged the “snood” for a “curch 
toy,” or coif of linen tied under the chin This 
“snood” formed the only difference in dress between 
the matron and young maiden, for bonnets were 
quite unknown among the Highland women, and a 
veil though worn by women of almost every nation 
appears never to have made part of their costume. 

It was discovered during the researches and in- 
quiries made at one time that there were actually 
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1,200 coiffeurs des dames in Paris. A “paysanne” 
of Bignan, in Brittany, is described as wearing a cap 
of white linen which fitted closely to the head, and 
was covered with another cap, that served the pur- 
pose ofa bonnet. This latter was made of a coarse 
starched cloth, like brown holland, conical in form, 
with two long flaps hanging down the backs of 
unmarried women; these flaps are turned up and 
fastened to the under cap after marriage. The 
bourgoins in the Pays de Caux are especially gor- 
geous, the part which surrounds the face being of 
scarlet velvet, the upper part of blue pasteboard, 
covered with tiny flowers in gold tinsel, greatly 
resembling an ancient casque. At the top, which is 
much elevated above the head, is an immense ruff 
of muslin, edged with lace, from which hang two 
streamers, that reach nearly to the ground, falling 
over the chignon. The young girls wear little curls 
peeping from under the scarlet velvet. The mar- 
ried women brush their hair back, covering it en- 
tirely with a cap. In the Pyrenees the unmarried 
women wear a hood called a “capulet,” made of 
white or scarlet cloths of the finest texture, often 
bordered with black velvet and hanging loosely 
from the head to the shoulders. When married it 
is folded thick and flat, after the Italian fashion. 

The head dresses of the German peasants offer 
more variety in coloring than any other nation, and 
are many and startling in their eccentricities. In 
the neighboorhood of Bamburg and Augsburg the 
women arrange their hair flat on their forehead or 
roll it back in front and allow it to hang in a short 
chignon on the neck. Some wear a close, neat cap, 
much like a nightcap, others a coiffure resembling 
a caul that fits the head and ties under the chin. 
Young girls show a great deal of hair and wear long 
colored ribbons hanging down their backs. The 
better class have caps of black satin or velvet, others 
of lace or muslin, plaited and stiffened like wings; 
the upper part of colored silk resembles a skull cap, 
and is ornamented behind with two large bows. 
The hair is worn flat on the forehead by the married 
women and in little curls on the forehead by young 
girls. Near Frankfort a very singular-shaped high 
flat cap, somewhat resembling a plate set on edge, is 
peculiar to the women of this district. Long braids 
of hair hang down the young girls’ backs, while the 
hair is modestly rolled and tucked under in the case 
of their mothers. Near Altenburg the coiffure 
consists first of a broad band encircling the forehead 
and nearly touching the nose. The band is only 
worn after marriage, the young girl’s hair being 
seen before she becomes a wife; from thence rises a 
long, black funnel, covered with silk or velvet, 
gradually tapering to the point, which is small and 
ornamented with a frill. No ribbons adorn this 
coiffure, but a broad black band holds it firmly upon 
the head, and passing under the chin, leaving only 
the nose, eyes and mouth visible, is fastened with an 
enormous rosette of black bows. The Bohemian 
women wear a tight band of linen, with a red crown 
and long ribbons hanging from it. Unmarried 
women arrange their hair quite flat on the forehead, 
a velvet band ornamented with silver encircles the 
head and the back part is finished with colored 
ribbons. The costume in the Tyrol is very gay. 
The hair is drawn from the face, plaited and twisted 
around the back of the head, where it is held firm 

















by gold pins of great length. The value and style 
of these pins designate single or married blessed- 
ness. They wear immense caps with plaited 
crowns, sometimes ornamented with a feather or a 
bunch of flowers, and often weighing many pounds. 
Every one speaking of Spain connects the “man- 
tilla” with the Spanish beauty. These mantillas are 
always black or white, the former being the prevail- 
ing color and invariably worn in winter. The white 
ones are always of lace, but the black ones are of all 
materials, from the rich lace of the upper ranks, the 
silk with the wide border of lace for the tradesman’s 
wife, or edged with velvet, for a grade lower, to the 
coarse mantilla of “punto” of the lowest classes. 
The young girls wear a great profusion of fresh 
flowers in the hair. The favorite mode of hair- 
dressing for young unmarried women consists of 
parting it in the middle, smoothing it over the fore- 
head and bringing it down into one large, thin curl, 
flattened against each temple and called the “love 
twist.” The inhabitants of the Rondo wear veils 
instead of hats and caps in the street; their veils, 
unlike the gossamer texture of those worn by ladies 
of most other nations, are made of pink or blue 
flannel. The Castolonian ladies wear their veils 
so stiffened out with wire that it forms two arches, 
one on either side of the head. The Biscayan 
women allow their hair to fall in long plaits, and after 
marriage a white cap or hood is worn, with a bow 
in front. A description of an innkeeper’s daughter 
is interesting. After speaking of her dress an 
author says, “Her hair was tied in a club, with a 
great bunch of scarlet ribbons.” The women 
among the peasantry in Portugal seldom wear caps, 
but have a very becoming way of wearing their hair 
and tying it in a net of silk, not unlike a large purse, 
with a long tassel hanging down the back and a bow 
on the forehead. No young woman ever conceals 
her hair under a lace or muslin head dress. Elderly 
ladies wear a cap shaped like a caul, of very fine, 
clear muslin. They are fond of placing quantities 
of precious stones, set in the form of butterflies and 
other insects, in their hair. Sometimes feathers and 
colored ribbons are placed among their tresses. 
The women of Berne, in Switzerland, wear a 
very becoming straw hat on week days. The young 
girls plait their hair in long braids, intermingled 
with ribbons, and let it hang down their backs. 
The_girls pride themselves upon the length of their 
hair. When married they twist the hair around the 
head in spiral lines and fix it to the crown with 
silver pins. On féte days they often wear a black 
lace cap of large size, almost like a fan, tied under 
the chin. Near Bale the only head dress is a frill 
of black lace pinned on the head. At St. Gall the 
head is frequently uncovered, the married women 
adorning their heavy plaits with long gold and 
silver pins. On Sunday they wear a pretty cap of 
white muslin lined with green silk and having a 
small crimson crown. In Appensoll the hair hangs 
in little curls on the temples, and a cap of black 
velvet adorns the head, the crown fits quite tight and 
two black lace wings rise from the side and are sup- 
ported by a crimson ribbon passed through them. 
The Holland peasants hardly ever wear any head 
dress, simply tying up their hair and binding it with 
knots of back ribbon. The married women of the 
middle and better classes wear a great deal of gold 
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in their hair. Young girls on féte days wear a small 
muslin cap and a tiny round black silk hat, which is 
balanced upon the back of the head. In French 
Flanders the married women wear a kind of night- 
cap, with a plaited border. No hats are ever seen in 
this part of the country. The common people when 
they go out throw a thick veil, composed of three or 
four yards of stuff, over their heads; the better class 
wear calmet hoods. In Alckmaer a bandeau of 
lace is placed on the forehead, a thin plate of gold 
confines the hair in a semicircle at the back of the 
head and terminates at each temple with a hook 
which holds the curls. Over this horseshoe 
coiffure is a transparent lace cap, with long lappets 
which hang gracefully down the back. The dis- 
tinction between the young and married women 
lies in the gold ornaments, those of the single 
women being a gold plate large enough to cover the 
ears and fastening the cap on either side. 

The peasants in the neighborhood of Rome wear 
white Isis-like head dress. At Mola di Gaeta the 
women roll their long tresses mingled with silken 
bands, round their heads with an antique grace, and 
the vessels which they are seen carrying from the 
fountain are generally of a graceful Etruscan form, 
which adds to the elegance of their appearance. 
The younger women display much classic taste in 
the braiding of their luxuriant hair, which is some- 
times confined by a shining comb, and fastened by 
a glittering bodkin; they drape their veils in a 
variety of styles, while the married women wear 
theirs not ungracefully square on their heads and 
falling down their backs. The female peasant in 
Hungary plaits her hair tightly in front and joins 
it to the back hair, which is also plaited and hangs 
down behind. The married women wear a species 
of white cotton turban. The women of Morlacchi, 
though really Hungarians, differ much in appear- 
ance from the other inhabitants of that country. 
The unmarried women are very whimsical in respect 
to the ornaments of the head, but when married they 
are not allowed to wear anything but a handkerchief 
tied around it. The girls wear a scarlet cap, to 
which they generally fasten a veil, which falls back 
over the shoulders; strings of silver coins, glass 
beads, shell, feathers and artificial flowers, as well 
as tremulous plumes of glass, are all employed to 
ornament these caps, which, though singular in 
appearance, are often not devoid of elegance. 





THE LATEST FAD IN COLLECTING. 
TEAPOTS BY THE THOUSAND........+.- PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


One of the latest New York crazes is the collect- 
ing of teapots! A leader of society,who started the 
idea, has already amassed a collection of over a 
thousand examples, varying in capacity from three 
gallons to under a thimbleful. The material is most 
heterogeneous; copper, silver, glaze, crackle— 
every sort of pottery is represented, and, of course, 
every color. One pot represents Buddha; heads, 
figures, birds, animals, fishes, beetles and reptiles 
turn out to be receptacles for the favorite beverage, 
some of the prettiest being tiny swans. In fact, 
the fair enthusiast—who spent some years in Japan 
in pursuance of her taste—has reason to be proud 
of her treasures, though the endeavors of her friends 
to emulate her may succeed in sending up the price 
of teapots to an alarming extent. 
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HARD ROWS TO HOE 


MRS. LYNN LINTON.....--+eeeeeee ST. JAMES’S BUDGET 


They come to us all. In the midst of the fertile 
field, which is to yield us so bountiful a harvest— 
in the heart of the sunny garden, made by love for 
love’s delight—we suddenly come upon a stony 
ridge, which takes all our strength and fortitude to 
labor through. An unexpected insult which we 
cannot punish—gratuitous calumnies which we 
cannot refute—hopes so near to fruition as to be 
counted as certainties, then all at once struck into 
the nothingness of disappointment by some irre- 
sistible blow of fate—the disloyalty of trusted friends 
—the ingratitude of those we have benefited at 
cost and suffering to ourselves—the coldness of 
the beloved—the death of the loving and desired 
—all these are hard rows for a man to hoe between 
dawn and dark. But they have to be worked 
through if we would be other than cowards and pol- 
troons—if we would be worth the wages of capable 
and understanding laborers in the fields and farms 
of life. 

What a stubborn, clay-cold ridge, too, is that 
poverty which sometimes comes in the midst of 
affluence! An unwise speculation—a rash plunge 
—or it may be the unnoted overflow of the “‘waste- 
pipe”—and the fairy palace of wealth vanishes 
like Riibezahl’s gold in the gray of the morning, 
leaving nothing but remembrance and regret. We 
have seen a good deal of this of late years, where 
Vice here and Dishonesty there have baited their 
several traps, and Folly has walked into them, smil- 
ing as it skipped so blithely down the way of de- 
struction. Then the poor fool had to bend his 
back to the task of hoeing his hard row of im- 
pecuniosity, which he never finishes till death ends 
work and play alike. 

One of the hardest of our hard rows is that which 
none of us who live long enough can escape—the 
gradual degradation of health and strength which 
comes when “some relish of the saltness of time” is 
on us. By degrees we grow accustomed to the 
new order of things, and regret passes as desires 
wane with our strength. All the joy we formerly 
felt in the free glad exercise of our bodily powers 
becomes a mere painless memory. We do not fret 
for what we are nor pine to be again what we 
were. The loss of energy goes beyond our mere 
body. It penetrates to the very root-work of the 
mind; and we learn to accept the inevitable with 
the calm patience of acquiescence. When we have 
come to this patience we have hoed our row, and 
our day’s work is done. It is in the beginning 
of failure that we feel the weight of our bur- 
den and the hardness of our task. While we yearn 
after the old athletic sports, the old free vigorous 
energies on loch and moor, and are checked at 
every turn by waning powers, we live in a daily re- 
curring round of disappointment and humiliation. 
As with the pretty woman when her youth goes 
and her beauty fades; as with the energetic and self- 
helpful when broken down into inactivity and de- 
pendence by ill-health, blindness, paralysis; as with 
the proud soul who has stood foremost in his gener- 


ation and has now sunk to the impotence of the 
Old Lion Insulted, against whom even the ass dares 
to lift his hoof;—all these have rows as hard as 
Alpine rocks to hoe. And only those rare beings 
who are gifted with that kind of unconquerable 
self-respect which no outward circumstance can 
humiliate, who are superior to fortune and masters 
of themselves whatever betides—only those black 
swans come out of the ordeal unscathed. Still 
there are some who do—kings ever, though dis- 
crowned and disrobed; queens by the unchangeable 
consecration of nature, whose holy ampoule is 
never empty. But a harder row than all these is 
when our secret sin has found us out and we stand 
shamed in the light of day, and forever shamed. 
For some of those thus indelibly smirched nothing 
remains but the fate awarded to lovely woman who 
has stooped to folly. The row is too hard. It can. 
never be hoed through this side eternity. 

The hardest of all the stony ridges we meet 
with in our day’s work is when we begin to doubt 
our former convictions, and before we have come: 
to the settled adoption of new opinions. Inde- 
cision is at all times the most fatal enemy to his 
peace of'mind known to man. Better acute and 
positive sorrow than that sense of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which has no solid foothold—no 
power of taking root. For sane men do not 
change their convictions ‘in a moment, and the 
transition time—that time when doubt first be- 
gins, bringing with it terror and dismay, and before 
the new faith has power to strengthen and console 
—-that time is the worst a man can pass through. 
This is different from that mental state of stable 
equilibrium which Rabelais called “le Grand Peut- 
étre.” He who can wait in quietness on the self- 
revealing of that Grand Peut-étre has come to as. 
much spiritual content as belongs to those who- 
have taken suit and service under a recognized 
banner. He is like one standing in the centre 
whence branch out on all sides innumerable paths,. 
each of which claims to be the only right and 
valid way of truth. They all branch out from his. 
standing-place—Ignorance of causes, as of ulti- 
mates, as of relations; and he, seeing these countless. 
diversities and hearing these as countless assertions 
of the one sole guiding clue, elects to stand neutral 
among them, waiting for the end when Montaigne’s 
“Que sgais-je?” will receive its answer and the 
Great Perhaps will be translated into certainty. 

Meanwhile the row is hard, and that hoeing has 
to be done with tears which are like drops of 
the heart’s blood. Friends look askance at the- 
renegade, and love drops off from the pervert, as 
though thoughts were crimes and honest doubts 
were no more honorable than thievish hands on 
a race course. For the Protestant who longs 
for some strong central authority, and who goes 
over to the Church of Rome that he may be 
directed and saved from the danger of unguided 
erring; for the Romanist who stifles under the 
heavy weight of tradition, and who finds the binding 
chains of that same authority a spiritual slavery, 
unworthy of the freedom granted to the Church 











of Christ; for the Nonconformist who leaves the 
chapel for the church; and for all and several who 
become doubters and agnostics—what times of 
trial have they to go through, what hard names to 
encounter, what petty persecutions to endure! It 
cannot be said that these stony ridges are of their 
own making. Thoughts come and go unbidden, 
and we cannot command them to stay nor exorcise 
them so that they shall depart. Be their genesis 
what it may—for who knows why or whence 
they come?—they have to be entertained. And 
when they are speculative they must be gone 
through to the end if a man wishes to retain his 
self-respect. To be afraid of thoughts is as 
cowardly as to be afraid of things. If truth be multi- 
form, as some say, faceted according to individual 
needs, then is each man justified in his views, 
and that which helps him best is truest—for him. 
And seeing that every opinion and every faith has 
had its martyrs, its zealots, its believers, it is hard 
to say which among them is or despicable or un- 
assailable. 

What is true of these more purely speculative 
opinions is truer still of politics. I’ew men remain 
exactly where they were when first they began 
to think; but not all advance pari passu with the 
times, or keep even step with the headlong leaders 
of the party. Times change, and we change with 
them. More than that, we ourselves change either 
with or against the times, bending back on our 
path and leaving our party for its opponent. And 
that makes a tolerably hard row for a man to hoe! 
Rat and Turncoat are not pleasant words to any 
ear, however honest the heart and sound the brain; 
but they have to be borne if inconvenient con- 
victions supervene on worn-out and discarded 
principles, and, in general, political conversion is 
honest enough and a faithful expression of a true 
change. It had need to be so, in view of the hard- 
ness of the row to be hoed and the obstructing 
stones that must be dealt with in the process. 





THE HABIT OF ENJOYMENT 


THE ART OF ACQUIRING IT....-eeeeees MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 


The habit of enjoyment is not among the moral 
excellencies usually recommended to the young. 
Nevertheless it deserves a place among the habits 
worth acquiring. Few know anything about this 
phase of virtue, and those who do are happy- 
natured people, who understand it by instinct, not 
by education. The mere indulging in recreation 
at stated intervals, important as this may be in its 
way, does not constitute the habit of enjoyment. 
The latter is something deeper and more far-reach- 
ing. It is the constant disposition to enjoy every- 
thing that presents itself. People put off the atti- 
tude of pleasure as they put off their finery, and 
don their work-a-day minds as they don their work- 
a-day clothes. Malcontents never lay aside prison 
uniform. This daily marching with eyes upon the 
ground is by no means necessary. A sober spirit 
is essential to sober undertakings, but this does not 
demznd the closing of the senses to the gratifi- 
cations that constantly surround them. A stoical, 
morose, slavish spirit does not tend to the best effort. 
On the-contrary, as Quick observes: “The mind 
will not act during any depression of the animal 
spirits.” If this be generally true, how the achieve- 
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ments of the world are minimized by a lack of 
healthful enthusiasm! Enjoyment, instead of being 
relegated to holidays and vacations, should be the 
rule of life. The employment of any faculty should 
be—and is, under proper conditions—pleasurable. 
And every situation not positively painful may 
yield enjoyment either material, esthetic or humor- 
ous. 

This habit, like all others, is not to be acquired 
without effort. It is based upon that splendid 
mental equipoise that results from good health and 
steady nerves. To acquire it, it is of first import- 
ance to divest the mind of worry, haste and excite- 
ment, by preoccupying it with peaceful and pleas- 
ant images. It is necessary to relax both mind and 
body and work leisurely and contentedly. Im- 
patience and zealous, tumultuous effort are incom- 
patible with the habit of enjoyment. It is necessary 
to have regular diversions, and, above all, to free 
the animal spirits from too strict and constant re- 
pression. The sight of children romping often stirs 
in the hearts of their elders a sympathetic impulse, 
which is promptly and methodically checked, in- 
stead of being heartily indulged as it should be. To 
adapt a familar adage: 

‘* A little nonsense now and then 
Is needed by the wisest men.” 

It is a great art to learn to abandon oneself to 
the spirit of play. There are many reasons for 
cultivating this habit. Not only is enjoyment an 
object in itself, but it tends to preserve health and 
youth and prolong life. It, moreover, makes one 
more agreeable and companionable. Exactly in 
proportion to our capacity to enjoy is our ability 
to please. We cannot radiate enjoyment that we 
have not first felt. It is those people who take a 
lively and pleasurable interest in everything whose 
society is most sought. Women commonly need 
this doctrine more than men. And it is this very 
faculty for enjoyment that men mean when they 
preach of the charms of goodfellowship. There 
are, however, men who are as monumental in their 
surly and pompous dignity as women are in their 
anxious and fretful passivity. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men might well take lessons of children 
in Spontaneous enjoyment. 





THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
SIR MATTHEW HALE'S ADVICE....BALTIMORB SUN 


Life proceeds at such a rapid pace in these 
closing days of the nineteenth century, there is 
so much ephemeral literature to be read in the 
limited time at anyone’s disposal, that there seems 
to be some risk that the next generation may be 
almost without knowledge of the great works of 
literature and the art of conversation may become 
a lost art. It is a lost art now to many people, for, 
though they talk, they talk to no purpose and learn 
very little. In the older days when books were 
very scarce conversation and letter-writing were 
greatly cultivated as two useful means of gaining 
information. Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Engiand in the seventeenth century, wrote 
a letter of advice to his children containing many 
sensible suggestions on the subject of conversa- 
tion which are just as good to-day as they were 
then, notwithstanding the increase of facilities for 
imparting or gaining knowledge. He says: “Some 
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men excel in husbandry, some in gardening, some 
in mathematics. In conversation learn as near as 
you can where the skill or excellence of any person 
lies; put him upon talking on that subject, observe 
what he says, keep it in your memory or commit 
it to writing. By this means you will glean the 
worth and knowledge of everybody you converse 
with and, at an easy rate, acquire what may be 
of use to you on many occasions.” 

Herein lies the key to the art of conversation. 
It is employed not merely to gain information, but 
to maintain an easy flow of conversation. The 
dullest man can talk intelligently or at least with 
force upon a subject near his heart, and the least 
sociable will become genial if allowed to ride his 
own hobby. The hostess who wins a reputation 
for giving delightful dinners or receptions usually 
contributes only indirectly to the entertainment of 
her guests. She knows their tastes or hobbies and, 
being tactful, she starts each one on his proper 
theme and provides for each the proper listener 
or disputant. It is really worth while to give 
some attention to the art of conversation, for, as 
Sir Matthew Hale remarks, it is a means of gaining 
knowledge at an easy rate and helps to while away 
time that would pass wearily but for the aid of 
conversation. One must beware, however, of start- 
ing a bore to talk upon his favorite topic, for a 
bore is nothing more or less than a monomaniac, 
who never has anything new to impart, but repeats 
the same old story, as though he had learned it by 
rote. The tactful entertainer must know the weak- 
nesses Of bores and prevent them from getting 
started on their hobbies. - Merely idle conversation 
or gossip should, of course, be avoided. It is not 
instructive and may be mischievous. It is partly 
to aid in the avoidance of gossip that attention 
should be given to the art of conversation and seri- 
ous, amusing or instructive subjects be brought up. 
One famous entertainer gives as much thought to 
the preparation of a bill of fare for conversation 
as to the menu. Knowing his guests, he does not 
leave the course of conversation to chance, but 
thinks out a programme. At opportune moments 
he makes remarks which bring up the subjects he 
has settled upon for discussion and conversation 
flows on readily without a check. This is a good 
plan, provided it can be carried out skilfully with- 
out an indication that it was prepared in advance; 
for conversation, to be enjoyable, must be spon- 
taneous and free. As a rule, little attention has 
been paid to this subject, vet it is well worth while 
to heed Sir Matthew’s advice respecting the use 
of conversation to gain knowledge and also to give 
some thought to the subjects to be brought before 
a company which is to be dependent for enter- 
tainment upon conversation. 








SOCIETY, THE BOGEY OF TO-DAY 
POVERTY OF THE MODERN MORAL SCAPEGOAT IDEA....LIFE 
To say that man is never at a loss for a concep- 
tion of some objective cause of evil is a mere truism. 
Belief in an enduring power, not ourselves, that 
makes for unrighteousness is ineradicable. Each 
age, each race has its Bogey. For the medizval 
saint, the Christian devil; for the Zulu, an ances- 
tral ghost; for us, Society. 
One hears much nowadays of the wrong-doing 
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of Society. The laborer is idle; the blame rests with 
Society. Woman errs; Society is at fault. Drunk- 
enness, disorder and crime are laid at the feet of 
this hoary-headed sinner, Society, and it has come 
to pass that the Recording Angel has but one ac- 
count to keep. Not long ago a noted sociologist 
described with pathos the discomfort of two tramps 
who took an overland journey clinging to the trucks 
of a Pullman car. He then told the sad story of 
a man who for six months successfully feigned 
deafness and by this means obtained support in a 
charitable institution. 

“Think,” said the lecturer, “of the social injustice 
in a country where men are driven to do things 
like these.” 

This view of the accountability of the individual 
reminds one of Bret Harte’s Fantine (after Victor 
Hugo). 

“Society attacked her and this is what she lost 
—first, her lover; then, her place; then, her liberty; 
then, her life. 

“What do you think of Society after that?” 

We would not quarrel with this tendency of man- 
kind to shift the burden of responsibility for wrong- 
doing to something outside the soul. It has been 
the solace of the erring in all ages. It has robbed 
sin of the sting of loneliness.. Through it has been 
granted to the wicked the helpful companionship 
of a sort of wedded life. It is on esthetic rather 
than on moral grounds that one objects to the new 
drift of thought in regard to the source of all evil. 
Nowhere is to-day’s lack of poetic power more 
apparent. By the side of the old ideas of the 
workers of wrong it dwindles to a mere notion. 
The poverty of the conception puts our generation 
to the blush. The medizval dragon became visi- 
ble by means of its scales, its open jaws, its folded 
tail. The witch of all ages has ridden into reality 
on her broomstick. And the devil, to whom the 
departing Pan bequeathed his horns and hoofs, won 
credence through his concrete picturesqueness. 
But “Society”? Its intangibility is unreality. It 
has not even marrowless bones. We cannot be- 
lieve that which we cannot see even with the mind’s 
eye, and are in danger that the good lady feared 
for her daughter under the influence of a new 
preacher, of losing faith altogether in a personal 
devil. For the new ogre lacks personality. The 
mischief-makers of old times, dwarf, wizard and 
hobgoblin, were companionable. Even Milton’s 
Satan is a person one would like to know in one’s 
epic moments, and Mephistopheles fills one always 
with a baffled longing for further acquaintanceship. 
But Society is not winning. It is unsocial, unre- 
sponsive. No gracious human quality lends charm 
to the thin generalization. Again, this has none 
of the suggestive power of the older ideas. The 
development of the spirit of evil has been rich in 
poetic mystery. The gloom that- brooded over 
Ahriman, prince of darkness, and over Loki, the 
worker of wrong among the northern gods, filled 
men’s hearts with awe. And the gods whom the 
Greek saw, stealing out of cloud or sunshine to 
blind men’s eyes and make Fate sin in his stead, 
were wonderful because so dimly understood. 
“Society,” too, is hard to grasp, but the unintelligi- 
ble is not the inexplicable. Not fear and not awe 
but vexation of spirit results from the attempt to 
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solve the mystery that clouds the term “Society.” 

Clearly, the new notion is inadequate. It is not 
fitted to perform the simplest duty of a principle 
of evil. We cannot see, we cannot fear, the un- 
imaginable. Thus its zsthetic lack is moral lack. 
We cannot do battle with the intangible, and ethical 
struggle is in danger of dying out of life. To whom 
can we look for help in this crisis? Surely, some 
new poet will come to chase away this spectre and 
give us a prince of darkness, warm, alive, get-at- 
able. The scientist who holds the present in his 
hands has failed us. Through him we learned to 
trace evil to our ancestors. But one’s ancestor is 
remote, fenced round by death. Warfare ends at 
the edge of the grave. Even now when it might 
be said that Society and the Microbe are vying with 
each other to fill the gap left by the personal devil, 
the scientist is strangely silent. The microbe can- 
not become a popular conception, while those who 
know him best refuse to generalize about him in 
public places. “Society” has at least the platform. 
Woman, who is said to hold the keys of the future, 
has apparently nothing to suggest. Yet it would 
be fitting if, in a world under feminine rule, the 
spirit of darkness should for the first time assume 
feminine form. The serpent has had his day; it is 
Eve’s turn now. Meanwhile a starved world waits 
for a nobler conception. Until that comes we can- 
not quite give up the old familiar friends. They 
are too dear and too long tried to be lightly parted 
with. We can only beseech the swift years to 
let us have them yet a little time, imp, kobold, witch 
and demon. No abstraction can take their place. 


It is hard to let the half-gods go before the gods 
arrive. 





THE SIMPLE PAST 
A SUPERSEDED LUXURY............ NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 


A sound philosophy of life must always allow that 
there was some wisdom in Diogenes’ systematic at- 
tempt to secure his independence by reducing the 
number of his wants rather than by increasing 
his ways and means of comfort and luxury. It is 
very generally admitted that the simplest fare is the 
most wholesome, and it is evident enough that 
dress and shelter serve their proper purpose as well 
without ornament as with it. Indeed, it is even 
now daily demonstrated by men of great wealth 
that a small income is quite sufficient so far as the 
maintenance of physical and intellectual strength 
and activity are concerned; but it is not always 
the philosophy of Diogenes that accounts for the 
seeming moderation of his imitators. That old 
Greek meant to live his life in the present, and not 
to relegate his enjoyment of existence to an uncer- 
tain old age; and he was, no doubt, wiser than those 
who imagine that they can carry into age the 
capacity of youth for youthful enjoyment. 

The wisdom of Socrates, however, can hardly be 
commended without reserve or qualification. Sim- 
plicity is an element of beauty and of strength; but 
there is a vast difference between the simplicity 
of the highest culture and the simplicity of igno- 
rance and crudity. “Plain living and high think- 
ing” is a beautiful maxim, a noble rule, but the 
highest thinking is incompatible with any way of 
living absolutely on first principles. It is the 
prerogative of man to work up the raw material 
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all about him into forms of beauty and use; it be- 
longs to his nature to conquer all the rest of nature 
by his arts. Very few men can afford to devote 
themselves entirely to metaphysical speculations 
and the pleasures of observation. Even Diogenes 
demanded that tub-making and weaving should 
go on, with all that those handicrafts implied. 
Taine describes the Greeks of the classical age as 
“men who lived half naked, in the gymnasia, or in 
the public squares, under a glowing sky, face to 
face with the most beautiful and the most noble 
landscapes, bent on making their bodies lithe and 
strong, or conversing, discussing, voting, carrying 
on piracies, nevertheless lazy and temperate, with 
three urns for their furniture, two anchovies in a 
jar of oil for their food, waited on by slaves, so as 
to give them leisure to cultivate their understanding 
and exercise their limbs, with no desire beyond 
that of having the most beautiful town, the most 
beautiful processions, the most beautiful ideas, the 
most beautiful men.” But philosophy and the 
arts cannot thrive on those terms nowadays. The 
development of civilization involves a constantly 
increasing complexity of organization and appara- 
tus. The modern world could not, if it would, 
abandon the manifold appliances and _ intricate 
processes of its science and its industry to the 
plainer, simpler, less hurried existence of an earlier 
era. Something, indeed, might be gained, but a 
vast deal would have to be given up. Luxuries 
may not be desirable from some points of view; 
but the sudden rejection of all luxuries would de- 
prive many thousands of the absolute necessities 
of life. While the present apparently shakes off 
the past, the years gone by still lay their constrain- 
ing and restraining hands upon it. Better roads 
and shorter roads are in many instances left un- 
built because the old roads are here, and, upon the 
whole, it is cheaper to travel on them than to make 
new ones. This consideration is a conservative in- 
fluence. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
one improvement involves another. The mighty 
locomotives that speed over iron highways across 
the continents to-day are very different affairs from 
the first steam engine. But the germinal idea 
was in the mind of the original inventor, and all 
these useful additions have really grown out of it 
as a plant unfolds from its seed. 

These changes, additions, improvements, pro- 
vide work for men, pay for food, and secure its 
distribution. There are those who sigh for the 
large leisure and the homely comforts of the old 
stage-coach days. The news was old before one 
got it then; but what did that matter? People had 
not learned to expect it sooner, and they got along 
very well while they waited for it with calm, un- 
conscious philosophy. Chemistry has made great 
advances since those days; but then there was iess 
adulteration of food. The manufacturing arts have 
undergone a wonderful development; but then there 
was no such things as shoddy goods. Engineer- 
ing accomplishes feats every day now that would 
have been considered magical fifty years ago; but 
then walls were built to stand and furniture was 
made that would serve for generations. Upon 
the whole, it is possible to say a good deal for the 
simple past; but simplicity is one luxury, at least, 
that the modern world cannot afford. 
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DO TREES PRODUCE RAIN? 
A SCIENTIST WHO THINKS NOT......-.. DENVER REPUBLICAN 


The belief that trees bring rain is time-honored, 
popular and widespread; but scientists say it is ab- 
solutely without foundation. Noristhis latter theory 
an evolution of advanced nineteenth century learn- 
ing. Mohammed held that rains made forests, not 
forestsrains. The ideas on the subject which follow 
here are held and taught in this country by Professor 
Sargent, professor of horticulture in Harvard, and 
many of them bearing upon local conditions have 
emanated from a recognized authority in this city 
who is a frequent contributor to scientific journals 
on the subject. The gentleman is T. C. Henry, 
and in an interview he has this to say upon the tree- 
causing-rain theory: 

“Aridity is a primary condition; it dominates 
mere human effort and human endeavor. And tree 
planting is utterly ineffectual to remedy these con- 
ditions, which are brought about by great natural 
laws operated on a scale that makes pitiful human 
effort to thwart, change or modify. It is probable 
that the evaporation from the surface of the Medi- 
terranean sea affects the humidity of the atmosphere 
for an elevation of two or three miles. To imagine 
that a tree or an area covered even though densely 
by trees ten feet high, can possibly have any prac- 
tical effect upon the enormous body of atmosphere 
above needs merely to be stated to show the 
absurdity ofthe tree theory. The truth is that coun- 
tries grow drier instead of wetter not because of 
their being occupied or improved by man, but in 
obedience to the same laws which have converted 
the moon, once with an atmosphere and seas, now 
a dead world, dry and absolutely without atmos- 
phere or moisture. 

“A few years ago when in the south of Europe I 
visited the Isle of Capriin the Bay of Naples. That 
summer sufficient rainfall had not occurred from 
May to August to lay the dust in any city. Italy 
is surrounded on three sides by the sea, the evapora- 
tion of which must certainly exceed that of a like 
area of forest. The wind blows from the south- 
west carrying millions of tons of water per diem and 
there is no precipitation on the peninsula. But 
when this warm current saturated with moisture 
from the surface of the Mediterranean comes in con- 
tact with the cold surfaces of the Alps it creates a 
precipitation which provides the rainfall for all 
Northern Europe. If the Alps were located as far 
north as Denmark the summer aridity which is 
characteristic of the peninsula of Italy would extend 
to the base of the Alps. Now centuries of not only 
tree planting and house building and cultivation of 
the soil in that peninsula surrounded by water has 
been ineffectual to remedy or change the summer 
aridity. Not only this, but for 2,000 years there 
has been going on a distribution of water by arti- 
ficial means which incurs a great increased evapora- 
tion. Still George P. Marsh in his book on the 


earth modified by human conditions, concedes that 
nowhere in Northern Europe has there been located 
an increased precipitation corresponding to the 
evaporation 


produced by artificial irrigation. 








Again, to show that there is no relation between 
the forest and rainfall is the fact that in the past two 
years there has been a very slight snowfall, and yet 
the precipitation the following summer was away 
above normal and the Platte had a more continuous 
and uniform flow than it had in fifteen years, and in 
the Arkansas the average was greater than in twenty 
years. We have been denuding the forests in our 
mountains, and where did that precipitation come 
from? It might be argued that the increased rain- 
fall was the result of cutting away the trees 
with as much reason as the converse of the propo- 
sition. The past winter we have had a light snow- 
fall, and a rainfall has commenced which promises 
greater than in three years, making a period of three 
years of steadily increasing precipitation as com- 
pared with the five years preceding. Thus atmos- 
pheric conditions exist entirely independent of any 
influence or effect resulting from the presence of 
forest areas. 

“No forest increases the amount of evaporation 
and a corresponding precipitation. It simply at 
most prolongs the period of evaporation. If the 
forests of the Rocky Mountains had any practical 
effect upon the distribution of moisture it would 
be found by a corresponding increased precipitation 
in some section adjacent to it. That no such results 
can be expected is proven by the condition of Italy. 
Nature has no more enduringly established the 
foundations of our mountains than it has absolutely 
fixed the conditions which decree the aridity of the 
plains they border. If matertal changes occur to 
modify it natural law and never merely human 
endeavor will create them.” 





THE REAL CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE 
INDIRECT BENEFITS OF RECENT PROGRESS....N. ¥. EVENING POST 


The extraordinary rapidity with which the Ront- 
gen discovery has beeri taken up in a thousand 
laboratories all over the world, and eagerly tested 
in its various applications and possibilities, is one 
of the most striking things about it. It has clearly 
set the scientific as well as the popular imagination 
on fire. The routine work of hundreds of trained 
observers and experimenters has been dropped, and 
they are giving their days and nights to ardent 
exploration of the apparently illimitable new 
province opened before them in industry and medi- 
cine as well as in higher physical theory. 

By the very existence of so great a body of scien- 
tific minute-men, ready for skilled service in any 
quarter on short notice, we are enabled to measure 
the assured march and achievements ‘of science. 
Its thorough organization and its successful use of 
the codperative method now give to every new 
discovery the certainty of speedy investigation by 
expert hands, unlooked-for extensions, and: the 
widest application. This goes far to make up for 
the dying out of great all-round naturalists. One 
of the addresses before the Ipswich meeting of the 
British Association lamented the disappearance of 
the type of scientific mind like Darwin’s or Dana’s, 
which, in addition to special researches and distinc- 
tion in some branch or branches, possesses wide- 








ranging knowledge and enormous power of gen- 
eralization. But many smaller minds intelligently 
cooperating can do the work of one great mind. 
it is as if the brain-cells were simply scattered 
through many heads instead of being housed in a 
single skull. In this way science holds her attain- 
ments and makes the future secure. The present 
revelation of the powerful and flexible instrument 
which she has at her disposal in the shape of trained 
investigators in all civilized lands, waiting only for 
a hint in order to surprise the world with new 
secrets of nature, must dispel all doubts of the per- 
manency of scientific enthusiasm and of the services 
of science to mankind. 

But vast as the practical benefits of the R6ntgen 
photography promise to be, we are inclined to rate 
their indirect and what may be called their theoretic 
benefits higher. We mean their effect on the 
general attitude towards science and scientific 
methods. Utilitarian science is enormously valu- 
able, is indispensable, but the scientific temper— 
the fronting of the universe with the calmness, the 
sobriety, the honesty of a scientific experimenter— 
is the great thing to aim at, and the utility of science 
is most useful when it promotes this. Leslie 
Stephen says with great truth and force: 

“We may denounce, and very rightly, those 
coarse forms of utilitarianism which imply an 
excessive love of mere material advantages; but it 
is not to be forgotten that the prestige acquired by 
modern science depends in great measure upon its 
application to purposes of direct utility. Railways 
and telegraphs are not everything. Most true! but 
the prospect of bringing the ordinary creeds of 
mankind into harmony with scientific conclusions 
depends, in no small degree, upon the general 
respect for men of science; and that respect, again, 
depends materially upon the fact that men of science 
can point to such tangible results as railroads and 
telegraphs. We need not fear to admit that, if there 
is a greater chance now than formerly of the ablest 
intellects acquiring a definite supremacy, and resist- 
ing the constant tendency of mankind to lapse into 
superstition, it is in great degree because such con- 
quests over the material world can be appreciated 
even by the ignorant, and reflect credit upon that 
system of thought with which they are associated.” 

It is this increasing power of science over the 
general imagination, this unperceived but sweeping 
change in the mental attitude of whole nations 
wrought by it, which makes it the great solvent and 
conqueror that it is. Its kingdom cometh without 
observation. There are no violent cataclysms, no 
fierce struggics, no one deadly contest from which 
dates a new way of looking at the world. By 
insensible gradations, by sub-conscious mental 
processes, the old passes away and the new is 
ushered in. Historians note with surprise, at one 
interval after another, that persistent superstitions 
lose their power-—now the belief in witchcraft, now 
in the royal touch. Definite causes for their aban- 
donment cannot be assigned; they seem silently to 
drop to the bottom of the stream of thought, by 
their own weight. All we know is, that one genera- 
tion trembles before them, the next one flouts them. 
Such subtle changes it is the peculiar province of 
science to bring about; and the secondary effects 
in this direction of every great quickening of the life 
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and imagination of science, like the happy accident 
of Professor Rontgen, are certain to be great. 

Dr. Johnson used to maintain in his fine regal 
way that the study of external nature could never 
be “the great and frequent business of the human 


mind.” The “moral and religious discrimination 
of right and wrong” was the great affair; and he 
had characteristic words of contempt for those 
troublesome “innovators” of his own day who 
thought that the growth of plants or the motions of 
the stars had anything to do with education. Futile 
and barren enough has that position been made by 
the flight of a hundred years. The discriminators 
between right and wrong are just about where they 
were in Johnson’s time—except as social evolution 
and scientific advance have opened up entire king- 
doms of morals then unknown. But the “inno- 


- vators” have gone on watching plant and star, inter- 


rogating the heavens above and the earth beneath, 
until the whole material condition and mental out- 
look of the race has been changed. 





WHY IS THE NEGRO BLACK? 
HIS VASCULAR SUDORIPAROUS SYSTEM...... HOME JOURNAL 


The baby negro is not born black. Even so long 
ago as 1765 Le Cat noticed that the newly-born 
negro is of a reddish color. That observation has 
since been frequently confirmed; and it is now 
pretty widely known that, though the baby negro 
begins to follow in the footsteps of his parents as 
regards color within a few days after his birth, yet 
at the moment of birth he shows a disposition to 
aspire towards the civilized races, being white, or, 
at worst, red in hue. It is generally assumed that 
the primest of all the causes of a negro’s blackness 
is the hot sun beneath whose more or less vertical 
rays he is doomed to live. There is, however, a 
physiological condition of the skin which differ- 
entiates that organ from the integument of a 
European. 

“The negro,” says a scientist, “possesses a more 
developed vascular sudoriparous system than we 
do.” In other words, he has more and larger sweat 
glands, and they are more liberally supplied with 
blood. By means of these he perspires much more 
abundantly. This condition is possibly a contribu- 
tory factor in his blackness. It is an important 
element in the investigation to remember, however, 
that the blackest of all black people are almost 
invariably found under certain very definite climatic 
conditions. That is to say, they are found where 
great heat, strong light, and much atmospheric 
moisture are in combination. For exaniple, “the 
blackest negroes in Africa are those who live in 
Guinea where the greatest amount of rain annually 
falls.” On the other hand, “the people who live in 
the dry section of the Nubian desert have red skins.” 

Heat, light, and humidity are all causes of pig- 
mentation, and if to these we add the fact of the 
highly “developed vascular sudoriparous system” 
of the negro, we have traveled as far as our Ameri- 
can investigator is able to help us. The question is 
one of genuine scientific interest; and perhaps at 
no very distant period science may turn her atten- 
tion in this direction, and tell us much that is both 
new and interesting about those races who differ so 
markedly from ourselves in color, character, and 
many other particulars. 








HOW THE EMPEROR WILLIBALD WON 


By PERCY ANDREAE 







HIS WIFE 





[A selected reading from The Vanished Emperor, by 
Percy Andreae. Published by Rand, McNally & Co. The 
scene of this reading is the Imperial Palace at Berolingen, 
the capital city of the Arminian Emperor Willibald II. Dr. 
Georg Hofer, Imperial Secretary, and at the same time loyal 
friend of the Duke of Cumbermere, son of the deposed King 
of Noveria, which is now a province of the Emperor Willi- 
bald’s kingdom, is receiving his sister, the Baroness von 
Arnold, in the library which separates the abode of the 
Secretary from the Imperial apartments. An estrangement 
exists between Dr. Hofer and his sister, arising from the 
fact of her clandestine marriage since their last meeting—a 
marriage distasteful to him partly from reasons of state, and 
partly from principle; for the supposed Baron von Arnold, 
while outwardly loyal to the Noverian cause, it is rumored has 
entered, for personal gain, the service of his country’s 
oppressors. | 


It was nearly five months since they had met, 
and now the thoughts of the one were full of the 
bitterness which had accumulated within him in 
the course of these last few weeks; those of the other 
were divided between her yearning desire to con- 
ciliate the affection of the brother whom she had 
so deeply offended, and her agonizing anxiety as to 
the fate of the husband who had superseded him 
in her heart. What had taken her husband from 
her side? He had left her suddenly, almost with- 
out warning, that previous morning after their short 
conversation on the terrace of Arnoldshausen, on 
a mission, as he had said, of paramount importance 
to the Duke of Cumbermere himself. It was all 
he would tell her, excepting to bid her be tranquil, 
and assure her that he was venturing into no dan- 
ger; that he would not be separated from her for 
longer than a day at the worst, and that then she 
should judge him. It was these last words that 
kept ringing in her ears—now more than ever, 
since this peremptory summons to Berolingen, 
which had startled her indescribably, in spite of 
the perfect courtesy and profound respect of the 
messenger who had brought it, and who had es- 
corted her to the capital. 

“Georg,” she murmured at last, “if I have made 
my own choice of happiness, can it justify you in 
casting me off, in severing the bond that has so long 
united us?” . 

“Do you know what you have done, child?” he 
said, gazing at her with a look of stern anger. “You 
have ruined the last hope of the house of Noveria. 
Its fortunes were in your hands, and you have 
destroyed them for the sake of this beggarly for- 
tune-hunter, who has forsaken the cause of his 
country and basely betrayed the Prince he had 
sworn to serve.” 

The Baroness fell back with blanched lips. The 
reproach against herself was so startling that it 
made her momentarily forget the insult to her 
husband by which it was followed. 

“I?” she exclaimed. “Surely this is madness. 
How can my heart’s choice have affected the for- 
tunes of Noveria?” 

“How? Are you blind?s”Do you know what first 
caused the Emperor to cool in his friendship towards 
his private secretary? Your refusal to follow me to 


Berolingen, which he attributed to my influence, 
first kindled his wrath, and it was from that moment 
that his coldness and distrust commenced.” 








A strange, pained look crept into the eyes of the 
Baroness. 

“Then it was at the Emperor’s instance,” she said, 
in a low voice, “that you suggested my settling in 
the capital six months ago?” 

“He had seen you,” he answered. 

“Seen me?” 

“Once in the Wettinian capital, and again a 
month later at Castel, where you came to meet me. 
Do you remember my companion on those occa- 
sions, Count Ravensburg, whose apparently shy 
and retiring habits excited your curiosity? It was 
the Emperor,**The country was clamoring for his 
marriage, and he had set his heart on visiting the 
courts of Arminia in disguise, in order to fudge 
for himself of the charms of those among whom 
it was proposed that he should select an Imperial 
consort. After Castel his interest in these secret 
expeditions suddenly waned, until your refusal to 
join me in the Arminian capital, when it revived 
once more. Then he again resumed these journeys, 
but thenceforward he went alone.” 

The Baroness stood silent, seemingly unable to 
grasp the full meaning of his words. 

“And what would have occurred, had I consented 
to live in this place, which I have learned to hate 
as the hearth of all my country’s misfortunes?” she 
asked at last. ' 

“What would have occurred?” he ejaculated pas- 
sionately. “You would have had the Arminian 
Emperor at your feet.” 

“For how long?” she asked. ‘Do you believe I 
would have concealed from him the abhorrence with 
which his very name inspires me?” 

“Just because you would not have concealed it,” 
he said, “I knew that he would have been cap- 
tivated by a charm of double strength. Do you 
imagine I have studied him and his nature all these 
weary months in vain?” 

“His nature?” she said, with a touch of angry 
scorn. “You speak only of him. But what of me? 
Have not you yourself taught me to hate this man 
and all that pertains to him? And do you suppose 
his love, even had it touched my heart, would have 
been powerful enough to remove the cause for that 
hatred?” 

“What if it had removed it, Marie?” he said. 
“What if the Emperor’s heart had yielded what the 
endeavors of years have failed to obtain from him 
and his predecessors: the restoration of Noveria to 
its rightful sovereign? By heaven,” he cried bit- 
terly, “had you but known it, this was indeed in 
your power to achieve; and with my aid you would 
have achieved it.” 

“Georg, Georg,” she exclaimed, “and you would 
have had me barter myself for this?” 

“Have you not flung away what is far more 
precious for a name that will be uttered with loath- 
ing wherever true hearts beat for Noveria and her 
prince?” he cried. “For this renegade and traitor 
you have sacrificed—faugh,” he broke off, “the 
thought maddens me even now.” 

He would have turned away from her with a 











gesture of impotent rage. But she had risen at 
his last words, and now stood before him, with 
heaving bosom and flashing eyes, a beautiful coun- 
terpart of himself. For a moment neither of them 
spoke, but remained facing each other in total si- 
lence. Indeed, so deeply engrossed were they in 
themselves that, in spite of the stillness which 
reigned, they did not notice that the door commu- 
nicating with the Imperial apartments had been 
quietly opened, and that a third person had entered. 

Seeing the strange attitude of the two, the new- 
comer remained, half-surprised, half-expectant, 
standing upon the threshold, while through the 
door, which he had left open, the curious faces of 
others could be seen peering into the room from 
the closet beyond. 

At last the Baroness spoke, 
tones. 

“You have uttered words which are unworthy 
of you,” she said. ‘Now listen to me, my brother. 
I will uphold the honor and loyalty of him whose 
name I bear with my dying breath, against you and 
all the world, even if it cost me that which was my 
dearest possession until he won my heart: your 
brotherly affection. Nay, hear me out, for it is 
best we should understand one another once for 
all. Were he proved to be your bitterest enemy, 
Georg—which heaven forbid—yet he would still 
remain the husband to whom I have given my love, 
my all, irrevocably; whose honor is my honor, and 
whose fate, come what may, shall be my fate.” 

An impressive pause followed these words. It 
was broken by the voice of him at the door—a 
voice which betrayed a strange emotion. 

“Spoken like a true woman, Doctor Georg 
Hofer,” it said. “Indeed, Baron Frederick von 
Arnold recognizes but one judge between himself 
and the Duke of Cumbermere; and that judge is 
his own wife.” 

The effect of this speech upon the two to whom 
it was addressed was very different. Doctor Georg 
Hofer started at the sound of the voice he knew 
so well, and drew himself up with a gesture of proud 
defiance. His sister, on the other hand, gave a 
great gasp, and, turning quickly, faced the speaker 
with a look of half-incredulous surprise. As her 
eyes fell upon him, however, she uttered a cry of 
delight, and the next instant, before the last words 
had yet left his lips, she darted across the room 
and flung herself sobbing on his breast. 

He had stepped forward quickly to receive her 
in his arms, and bending over her as she nestled 
in his embrace he touched her hair reverently with 
his lips. 

At the same time the group of on-lookers in the 
closet beyond had severally pushed forward into 
the room, and now stood in a cluster upon the 
threshold and in the doorway. 

Doctor Hofer’s face had suddenly neanin a 
complete change. His attitude was no longer one 
of defiance, but of speechless amazement. Twice 
he made an effort to say something, but his lips re- 
fused to articulate, and he stood merely gazing as 
if in a dream upon the scene before him. 

The only person who seemed oblivious of every- 
thing around her was the Baroness herself. 

At last, with a mighty effort, Doctor Georg 
that had apparently 


in clear, ringing 


Hofer shook off the numbness 
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seized him. He took a quick step forward, and 
then halted abruptly. 

“Marie,” he said, in a tone in which so many 
different emotions seemed to be struggling for ut- 
terance that it was impossible to fix and distin- 
guish any single one, “if this man is your husband, 
he is not what you believe him to be.” 

She winced slightly, then looking up turned her 
head to him with an expression of silent reproach, 
but made no reply. Perhaps, however, the strange 
look on his face startled her, for she moved her 
eyes quickly from his to those of her husband, as if 
to appeal to him for an explanation. But he gave 
none. He merely returned her gaze with a steady, 
earnest look, which, if it contained a trace of anx- 
ious anticipation, was yet the same frank, fearless 
look she had always known and loved. 

“Marie,” her brother continued, now in cold, 
measured tones, “this man whom you claim as 
your husband is not Baron Frederick von Arnold. 
It is his Majesty, Willibald II., Arminian Emperor 
and King of Brandenburg.” 

The words fell upon her like so many crushing 
weights. But for a moment she appeared unable 
to grasp their meaning. Then slowly but surelythe 
comprehension of it all appeared to dawn upon 
her, her breath came and went painfully, and she 
trembled so violently that she was obliged to clutch 
for support at the arm from which she had just half 
released herseli. 

But the weakness lasted only an instant. With 
a sudden passionate gesture she flung herself en- 
tirely free, and stood alone and unsupported with 
flaming eyes before the man in whom she saw 
represented at one and the same time all she had 
learned to hate and all she had learned to love. 

All the while the young Emperor had never re- 
moved his eyes from hers; nor did the steady, 
earnest look on his face change even now for one 
instant. But his lips pronounced a word, in a tone 
so low and so tender that none but she could hear. 

“Remember!” 

As it struck upon her ear, her features softened, 
and the warm blood returned to her cheeks with 
a sudden rush, suffusing them with a rosy tinge. 

Remember! Had it needed his reminder? 
What memories indeed did’ not come crowding into 
her mind at this moment? She glanced wistfully 
at her brother where he stood, pale and proud, ap- 
parently waiting for some utterance from her. Yet 
what could he expect? What dared he expect? 
She took a faltering step towards him, then wavered 
and stood still again. 
inner conflict, each successive stage of which Was Ba 2h 
depicted in her face with painful distinc a ' 
dumb, pathetic little history complete in if _ 
Suddenly, with a swift, impetuous movement, she - 
raised her hand to her eyes, as if to banish the stern, 
unbending countenance from her sight; then she 
tossed back her iair head resolutely. 

“Georg, Georg,” she cried, “what is the Armin- 
ian Emperor to me? This man is my husband.” 

A quick flash of intense joy lighted up the young 
Emperor’s face. The next instant he had clasped 
her once more passionately in his arms. 

“Come,” he whispered, simply. And waving 
aside the silent group of men who blocked the door- 


way, he led her gently away. 








It was a moment of inter; SE. 


TOLD OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS* 





Worthy of a Jester—Bassompiérre, the French 
Ambassador to the Court of Spain, described to 
Henry IV. his entrance into Madrid. 

“T rode on the smallest ass in the world,” said the 
Ambassador. 

“Ah!” said the King, “it must have been very 
amusing to see the biggest donkey mounted on the 
smallest ass.” 

“I was acting as your Majesty’s representative,” 
Bassompierre replied. 


Athanasius Against the World—An old Scotch- 
woman once called on her minister and communi- 
cated to him the intention of herself and her 
brother John to worship at home by themselves 
thereafter, as they had decided that all the members 
of the Scottish kirk believe in false doctrine. 

“IT am very glad,” said the minister, dryly, “that 
there are two of you who are right and will be saved.” 

“Aweel, I’m no sayin’!” said Jean, shaking her 
head. “Times I hae ma doots o’ John.” . 


A Daniel Come to Judgment—Upon a certain 
occasion during his senatorial career, Daniel Web- 
ster had been getting the best of a southern Senator 
in a discussion, when his opponent, rising, went to 
the window, and looking out remarked, “I say, 
Webster, come here a moment. A number of your 
constituents are passing.” Mr. Webster obeyed the 
summons, and seeing a drove of mules headed in a 
southerly direction, “Ah, yes,” he replied, promptly ; 
“IT understand. They are going South to teach 
school.” 


A Case of Mistaken Identity—A dinner party 
being given at a Washington house at which a titled 
Englishman was the guest of honor, the host had 
cautioned the colored butler always to address the 
Englishman as “My lord.” This he remembered to 
do until passing the special dish of the occasion, 
stewed terrapin, which is not very inviting in ap- 
pearance and was probably unfamiliar to the Eng- 
lishman, who declined it, with the remark, sotto 
voce, “It looks uncommonly nawsty.” The butler 
was so taken aback at the idea of any one refusing 
such a delicacy, that his wits failed him as he pro- 
tested, “But it’s terrapin, my God.” 


Quoting an Authority—President Lincoln was 
attracted to Governor Tod of Ohio on first meet- 
ing him by his name, and took an occasion early to 
say: “I never could understand how you come to 
spell your name with only one d. Now, I married 
a Todd, and she spells her name with two d’s, and I 
believe she knows how to spell. What is your 
authority for using only one?” “Well,” drawled 
Governor Tod, “my authority for it is in part the 
fact that God spells His name with only one d, and it 
seems I should be satisfied if He is.” 


Payable C. O. D.—A doctor received a profes- 
sional visit from an old Scotchman, to whom he 
gave instructions, regulating his diet, etc., particu- 
larly advising him to drink no spirits for some time. 


* Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 


On the patient’s rising to leave without having re-. 
ferred to the usual fee, the doctor spoke: “I am in 
the way of charging for my advice, and will trouble 
you for half a crown.” 

“Oh, maybe,” said the canny Scot, “but I’m nae 
gaun to tak’ your advice!” 


A Salamander—Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, 
famous as a story-teller, says that one of his friends 
lost a dearly beloved wife, and in his sorrow, caused 
these words to be inscribed on her tombstone: “The 
light of mine eyes has gone out.” The bereaved 
married within a year. Shortly afterwards the 
Bishop was walking through the graveyard with 
another gentleman. When they arrived at the 
tomb, the latter asked the Bishop what he would 
say of the present state of affairs, in view of the 
words on the tombstone. “I think,” said the 
Bishop, “the words ‘But I have struck another 
match’ should be added.” 


Equal.to the Emergency—A minister’s family 
was subjected to the infliction of calls from a femi- 
nine bore of the neighborhood, a certain Miss X, 
and when the dominie heard Miss X’s voice he 
always kept closé¢ in his study. One day, some 
hours after Miss X had been announced, his wife 
summoned him to lunch. He called down stairs, 
“All right, and is that bore gone?” “Yes, dear,” re- 
plied his wife, “but Miss X is here and will take 
lunch with us.” 


A Short-sighted Evasion—Wishing to evade ser- 
vice, a recruit brought up for medical inspection 
answered the doctor’s question, “Have you any 
defects?” with “Yes, sir; I am short-sighted.” 

“How can you prove it?” asked the examining 
physician. 

“Easily enough, Doctor. 
up yonder in the wall?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 


Scotch Moderation—At a Scottish temperance 
meeting, an old man, scarcely celebrated for so- 
briety, arose and after addressing the audience upon 
the desirability of moderation in all things, re- 
marked: “My friends, there’s just two occasions 
when I tak’ whiskey.” There was a chorus of ah’s! 
in the audience, when he continued, “I only tak’ 
whiskey when I hae haggies for dinner; and the only 
other occasion when I tak’ whiskey is when I hae 
nae haggies for dinner.” 


Do you see that nail 


Editorial Dignity Upheld—During a Salvation 
Army meeting conducted by General Booth in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, a reporter for one of the evening 
papers rose to leave the hall with his copy. 

“Brother,” cried the general, “you will be d——d 
if you go now.” 

“T shall be d d by the sub-editor if I don’t go,” 
said the reporter, going. 

“But the Lord is greater than the sub-editor,” 
called the general after him. 

“The sub-editor does not think so,” said the re- 
porter as he closed the door. 
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The Nut-Browne Mayd Percy’s Reliques All women to excuse, — 
Be it ryght or wrong, ** Myne owne hart dere, 


These men among 

On women do complayne, 
Affyrmynge this, 
How that it is 

A labour spent in vayne 
To love them wele, 
For never a dele 

They love a man agayne, 
For let a man 
Do what he can 

Theyr favour to attayne, 
Yet yf a newe 
Do them pursue, 

Theyr first true lover than 
Laboureth for nought, 
For from her thought 

He is a banyshed man. 


I say nat nay, 
But that all day 

It is both writ and sayd, 
That womans faith 
Is, as who sayth, 

All utterly decayd ; 

But nevertheless, 
Ryght good wytnésse 

In this case might be layd, 
That they love true, 

And continie: 

Recorde the Nut-browne Mayd; 
Which, when her love 
Came, her to prove, 

To her to make his mone, 
Would nat depart, 

For in her hart 
She loved but hym alone. 


Than betwayne us 
Late us dyscus 

What was all the manére 
Betwayne them two; 

We wyll also 

Tell all the payne and fere 
That she was in. 

Nowe I begyn, 

So that ye me answére: 
Wherefore all ye 
That present be, 

I pray you gyve an ere. 

I am the knyght, 
I come by nyght, 
As secret as I can, 
Sayinge ‘‘ Alas! 
Thus standeth the case, 
I am a banyshed man.” 
SHE. 
And I your wyll 
For to fulfyll 

In this wyll nat refuse, 
Trustyng to shewe, 

In wordés fewe, 

That men have an yll use, 
(To theyr own shame), 
Women to blame, 

And causeless them accuse : 
Therfore to you 
I answere nowe, 


With you what chere? 

I pray you tell anone: 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. ” 

HE. 

It standeth so: 
A dede is do 

Wherof grete harme shall growe. 
My destiny 
Is for to dy 

A shamefull deth, I trowe, 
Or elles to fle: 
The one must be: 

None other way I knowe, 
But to withdrawe 
As an outlawe, 

And take me to my bowe. 
Wherfore, adue, 
My owne hart true, 

None other rede I can; 
For I must to 
The grene wode go 

Alone, a banyshed man.” 

SHE. 

O Lord, what is 
Thys. worldys blysse 

That changeth as the mone! 
My somers day 
In lusty May 

Is derked before the none. 


. I here you say 


Farewell: Nay, nay, 

We départ nat so sone. 
Why say ye so? 
Wheder wyll ye go? 

Alas, what have ye done? 
All my welfare 
To sorrowe and care 

Sholde chaunge, yf ye were gone: 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 

I love but you alone.” 

HE. 

I can beleve 
It shall you greve, 

And somewhat you dystrayne ; 
But aftyrwarde 
Your paynes harde, 

Within a day or twayne, 
Shall sone aslake, 
And ye shall take 

Comfort to you agayne. 
Why sholde ye ought? 
For, to make thought 

Your labour were in vayne: 
And thus I do, 
And pray you to, 

As hartely as I can: 
For I must to 
The grene wode go 

Alone, a banyshed man.” 


SHE. 


** Now syth that ye 


Have shewed to me 
The secret of your mynde, 
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I shall be playne 
To you agayne, 
Lyke as ye shall me fynde: 
Syth it is so 
That ye wyll go, 
I wolle not leve behynde ; 
Shall never be sayd 
The Nut-Browne Mayd 
Was to her love unkynde. 
Make you redy, 
For so am I, 
Allthough it were anone ; 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 
HE. 
Yet I you rede 
To take good hede 
What men wyll thynke, and say ; 
Of yonge and olde 
It shall be tolde, 
That ye be gone away 
Your wanton wyll 
For to fulfill, 
In grene wode you to play ; 
And that ye myght 
From your delyght 
No lenger make delay. 
Rather than ye 
Sholde thus for me 
Be called an yll woman, 
Yet wolde I to 
The grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man.” 
SHE. 
Though it be songe 
Of old and yonge 
That I sholde be to blame, 
Theyrs be the charge 
That speke so large 
In hurtynge of my name. 
For I wyll prove 
That faythfulle love 
It is devoyd of shame, 
In your dystresse 
And hevynesse, 
To part with you the same; 
And sure all tho 
That do not so, 
True lovers are they none; 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 


HE. 


‘I counceyle you 


Remember howe t 
It is no maydens lawe, 
Nothinge to dout, 
But to renne out 
To wode with an outldwe. 
For ye must there 
In your hand bere 
A bowe, redy to drawe, 
And as a thefe 
Thus must you lyve, 
Ever in drede and awe; 
Whereby to you 
Grete harme myght growe ; 
Yet had I lever than 
That I had to 
The grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man.” 
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SHE. 
‘* T thinke nat nay ; 


But, as you say, 
It is no maydens lore ; 
But love may make 
Me for your sake, 
As I have sayd before, 
To come on fote, 
To hunt and shote 
To gete us mete in store; 
For so that I ' 
Your company 
May have, I aske no more; 
From which to part, 
It maketh my hart 
As colde as ony stone ; 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 
HE. 
‘* For an outlawe 
This is the lawe, 
That men hym take and bynde, 
Without pyté 
Hangéd to be, 
And waver with the wynde. 
If I had nede, 
(As God forbede! ) 
What rescous could ye fynde? 
Forsoth, I trowe, 
Ye and your bowe 
For fere wolde drawe behynde: 
And no mervayle ; 
For lytell avayle 
Were in your counceyle than; 
Wherefore I wyll to 
The grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man.” 
SHE. 
** Ryght wele knowe ye 
That women be 
But feble for to fyght ; 
No womanhede 
It is indede, 
To be bold as a knyght. 
Yet in such fere 
Yf that ye were, 
With enemyes day or nyght, 
I wolde withstande, 
With bowe in hande, 
To greve them as I myght, 
And you to save, 
As women have, 
From deth ‘ men’ many one: 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 
HE. 
‘* Yet take good hede; 
Forever I drede 
That ye coude nat sustayne 
The thornie wayes, 
The depe valéies, 
The snow, the frost, the rayne, 
The cold, the hete ; 
For dry or wete, 
We must lodge on the playne ; 
And us above 


None other rofe 

But a brake bush or twayne, 
Which sone sholde greve 
You, I beleve, 
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And ye wolde gladly than 
That I had to 
The grene wode go 

Alone, a banyshed man.” 


SHE. 
Syth I have here 


Bene partynére 

With you of joy and blysse, 
I must also 
Parte of your wo 

Endure, as reson is; 
Yet am I sure 
Of one plesire, 

And shortely, it is this: 
That where ye be, 
Me seemeth, pardé, 

I coude nat fare amysse. 
Without more speche, 
I you beseche 

That we were sone agone ; 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 

I love but you alone.” 

HE. 

If you go thyder, 
Ye must consyder 

When ye have lust to dyne, 
There shall no mete 
Be for you gete, 


Nor drynke, bere, ale, ne wyne; 


Ne shetés clene 
To lye betwene, 

Made of threde and twyne; 
None other house 


But leves and bowes 
To covér your hede and myne. 


O myne hart swete, 
This evyll dyeéte 


Sholde make you pale and wan: 


Wherfore I wyll to 
The grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man.” 


SHE. 
Among the wylde dere 


Such an archére 

As men say that ye be 
Ne may nat fayle 
Of good vitayle, 

Where is so grete plenté ; 
And water clere 
Of the ryvére 

Shall be full swete to me, 
With which in hele 
I shall ryght wele 

Endure, as ye shall see ; 
And or we go, 
A bedde or two 

I can provyde anone; 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 

J love but you alone.” 


HE. 
Lo, yet before, 


Ye must do more, 
Yf ye wyll go with me, 
As cut your here 
Up by your ere, 
Your kyrtel by the kne; 
With bowe in hande, 
For to withstande 
Your enemyes, yf nede be ; 
And this same nyght, 
Before day-lyght, 
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To wode-warde wyll I fle ; 
Yf that ye wyll 
All this fulfyll 

Do it shortely as ye can: 
Els wyll I to 
The grene wode go 

Alone, a banyshed man.” 


SHE. 
I shall as nowe 


Do more for you 

Than longeth to womanhede, 
To shorte my here, 
A bowe to bere, 

To shote in tyme of nede. 
O my swete mother, 
Before all other, 

For you I have most drede ! 
But nowe, adue! 
I must ensue 

Where fortune doth me lede. 
All this mark ye; 
Now let us fle; 

The day cometh fast upon; 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 

I love but you alone.” 

HE. 

Nay, nay, nat so; 
Ye shall nat go; 

And I shall tell ye why ; — 
Your appetyght 
Is to be lyght 

Of love, I wele espy : 
For lyke as ye 
Have sayed to me, 

In lyke wyse hardely, 
Ye wolde answére, 
Whosoever it were, 

In way of company. 
It is sayd of olde, 
Sone hote, sone colde, 

And so is a woman; 
Wherfore I to 
The wode wyll go 

Alone, a banyshed man.” 


SHE. 
Yf ye take hede, 


It is no gede 

Such words to say by me; 
For oft ye prayed, 
And longe assayed, 

Or I you leved, pardé. 
And though that I 
Of auncestry 

A barons daughter be, 
Yet have you proved 
Howe I you loved, 

A squyer of lowe degré ; 
And ever shall, 
Whatso befall, 

To dy therfore anone ; 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 

I love but you alone.” 

HE. 


‘ A barons chylde 


To be begylde, 
It were acurséd dede! 
To be felawe 
With an outlawe, 
Almighty God forbede! 
Yet better were 
The pore squyére 
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Alone to forest yede, 
Than ye sholde say 
Another day, 

That by my curséd dede 
Ye were betrayed ; 
Wherefore, good mayd, 

The best rede that I can 
Is that I to 
The grene wode go 

Alone, a banyshed man.” 

SHE. 
Whatever befall, 
I never shall 

Of this thyng you upbrayd ; 
But yf ye go, 

And leve me so, 

Than have ye me betrayd. 
Remember you wele, 

Howe that ye dele, 

For yf ye, as ye sayd, 
Be so unkynde 
To leve behynde 

Your love, the Nut-Browne Mayd, 
Trust me truly, 

That I shall dy, 

Soon after ye be gone: 
For in my mynde, 

Of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 
HE. 
Yf that ye went, 
Ye sholde repent, 
For in the forest newe 
I have purvayed 
Me of a mayd, 
Whom I love more than you: 
Another fayrére 
Than ever ye were, 
I dare it wele avowe ; 
And of you bothe 
Eche sholde be wroth 
With other, as I trowe. 
It were myne ese 
To lyve in pese ; 
So wyll I, yf I can; 
Wherfore I to 
The wode wyll go 

Alone, a banyshed man.” 

SHE. 

Though in the wode 
I undyrstode 

Ye had a paramour, 
All this may naught 
Remove my thought, 

But that I wyll be your ; 
And she shall fynde 
Me soft and kynde, 

And courteys every hour, 
Glad to fulfyll 
All that she wyll 

Commande me, to my power; 
For had ye, lo, 
An hundred mo, 

‘ Of them I wolde be one.’ 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 

I love but you alone.” 

HE. 

Myne own dere love, 
I se the prove 

That ye be kynde and true; 
Of mayde and wyfe, 


TREASURE TROVE: REVIVING 


oe 


OLD FAVORITES 


In all my lyfe 

The best that ever I knewe. 
Be mery and glad, 
Be no more sad, 

The case is chaungéd newe ; 
For it were ruthe, 
That for your truthe 

Ye sholde have cause to rewe. 
Be nat dismayed: 
Whatsoever I sayd 

To you, when I began, 
I wyll nat to 
The grene wode go; 

I am no banyshed man.” 


SHE. 

These tydings be 
More gladd to me 

Than to be made a quene, 
Yf I were sure 
They sholde endure ; 

But is often sene, 
Whan men wyll brake 
Promyse, they spake 

The wordés on the splene. 
Ye shape some wyle 
Me to begyle, 

And stele from me, I wene; 
Than were the case 
Worse than it was, 

And I more wo-begone ; 
For in my mynde, 
Of all mankynde 

I love but you alone.” 

HE. 

Ye shall nat nede ' 
Further to drede ; 

I will nat dysparage 
You (God defend ! ) 
Syth ye descend 

Of so grete a lynage, 
Now undyrstande, 
To Westmarlande, 

Which is myne herytage, 
I wyll you brynge, 
And with a rynge, 

By way of maryage, 
I wyll you take, 
And lady make, 

As shortely as I can; 
Thus have you won 
An erlys son 

And not a banyshed man.” 


AUTHOR. 

Here may ye se, 
That women be 

In love meke, kynde and stable ; 
Late never man 
Reprove them than, 

Or call them variable ; 
But rather pray 
God that we may 

To them be comfortable, 
Which sometyme proveth 
Such as he loveth, 

Yf they be charytable. 
For syth men wolde 
That women sholde 

Be meke to them each one, 
Moche more ought they 
To God obey, 
And serve but hym alone. 
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CURIOUS CRIMINALS BEFORE THE COURT 


A. M. AVENELL THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


In these days of sensational trials and extraor- 
dinary occurrences, it is strange to look back into 
the Middle Ages and note the peculiar develop- 
ments of superstition and fancy in those remote 
times. Not only were the punishments given 
cruel and uncouth—the crimes themselves were 
often horrible beyond belief, and in most cases the 
witnesses had nearly as hard a time of it as the 
accused. But the horror and cruelty of the judg- 
ments of the Middle Ages were sometimes light- 
ened by scenes which seem irresistibly comical to 
us now, though at the time they were enacted in 
perfect good faith. Strange criminals sometimes 
appeared at a medieval Bar, either in person or 
by proxy, to receive the punishment of their crimes. 
In France alone there were no fewer than ninety- 
two trials of animals recorded between the years 
1120 and 1740—the last sufferer being an unfor- 
tunate cow. The delinquents were not only those 
animals who had committed direct assaults upon 
humanity. There is a kind of justice in bringing 
a bull to trial for goring a man to death, or a dog 
for killing a little child. But the medizval in- 
tellect went further, and saw malicious intent in 
any annoyance of men by beasts and _ insects. 
There was a regular course of procedure to be 
followed, and all things were done decently and in 
order. For example, in cases where a district 
was overrun by rats, mice, locusts, fleas or other 
pests, the ordinary course was to appoint an ad- 
vocate to plead for the accused creatures, and then 
to summon them publicly three times to appear be- 
fore the Court. If they did not appear at the third 
summons, the case was tried in their absence; and 
if their advocate could not make a good defense 
for them they were ordered to leave the country 
before a certain date, under penalty of exorcism. 
This penalty was generally enforced, although, 
astonishing to relate, the creatures often seemed 
to become even more abundant and destructive than 
ever after being exorcised. This was always put 
down to the power of Satan, and did not shake 
the faith of the people in the least. There is, how- 
ever, an account of some leeches who were tried 
at Lausanne, in the year 1451, who behaved in a 
much more satisfactory manner. They had been 
found guilty of infesting the country and annoying 
the inhabitants, and a few of them were caught 
and brought into court to hear the sentence, which 
was the usual order to leave the place within three 
days under pain of exorcism. Whether the leeches 
did not quite understand, or whether they were 
contumacious, does not transpire, but it is placed 
upon record that they failed to depart within the 
prescribed limit, were exorcised with all due cere- 
mony, and immediately commenced to die off day 
after day, so that in a little time the whole race was 
exterminated. 

A very curious trial of rats is recorded to have 
taken place at Autun in the fifteenth century. M. 
Chassensee, an advocate of the place, was ap- 
pointed to plead for them; and very well he did 


it, actually getting his clients off. They were ac- 
cused of appearing in great numbers and annoy- 
ing the townspeople, and were summoned to ap- 
pear before the court. The first plea of M. Chas- 
sensee was that the rats were unable to attend upon 
the day named because all of them had been sum- 
moned to appear, and as some of them were very 
young and others sick and infirm, they required 
a longer time to prepare for their journey. The 
court admitted the plea, and granted an extension 
of time. Still the rats did not appear, and their ad- 
vocate brought forward another plea. He de- 
clared that his clients were ready and willing to 
come and were only restrained by bodily fear. 
They considered the court was bound to protect 
them as they came by its order, and therefore re- 
quested that before they appeared in the open 
streets the cats of the neighborhood should be 
bound over to keep the peace.. The court ac- 
knowledged the justice of the request; but the 
townspeople, who were the plaintiffs in the action, 
refused to be responsible for their cats. The whole 
thing reads like some child’s story, but the records 
of Autun bear witness to the truth of it. The cause 
was determined in favor of the rats, as they were 
willing to appear; and we can only suppose that 
they were allowed henceforth to pursue their depre- 
dations unmolested. It is not mentioned what re- 
ward they gave to their advocate, who certainly 
deserved well of them. 

In some cases we are told of creatures obeying 
the order to leave at once, and marching away in 
troops in the broad light of day! Some of them 
committed suicide, and plunged by hundreds at 
a time into the sea, sooner than remain to face the 
exorcism of the Church. It is almost a pity that 
the faith of the nineteenth century will not allow 
a trial of the ancient methods upon the rabbits in 
Australia. No advocate would be found to plead 
for them, the thunders of the Church would be 
launched upon them, and, always supposing that 
they saw the thing in its true light, they would 
immediately commence dying, like the Lausanne 
leeches, or would march in a body to the coast, and 
cast themselves, like the Gadarene swine, into the 
sea. Some very small culprits were brought up 
for trial at Sauvigny, in 1457. An old sow and 
her three or four little ones were brought into court, 
accused of killing a little child and partly eating it. 
Such instances were not uncommon in the Middle 
Ages, when scavengers were unknown and vestries 
were not, and when pigs and dogs wandered about 
the narrow, dirty streets of the towns in search of 
food, and were often ferocious and savage crea- 
tures. The case was proved against the old sow, 
and her advocate had not a word to say on her 
behalf. But, he argued, it could not be just or 
right to punish the youthful pigs, who had merely 
followed their mother’s bad example, and could 
not be expected to know any better. Besides, there 
was no clear proof that they had assisted at the 
murder of the child, although it could not be denied 
that they had joined in the repast. The defense was 
accepted. The old sow was accordingly publicly 
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hanged in the marketplace, and the little pigs were 
pardoned, and let loose upon the world again. 
There was no S. P. C. in the Middle Ages. Yet, 
if creatures had a bad time of it sometimes, at 
others they reached a pitch of honor and glory 
which it would be hard to equal nowadays. As, 
for example, in a ceremony which used to be en- 
acted at Aix, in Provence, on Corpus Christi Day. 
A tom-cat, the first that could be procured, was 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, decorated in divers 
ways, and placed in a shrine to be displayed to a 
kneeling and adoring crowd. Incense was burnt 
before him, flowers were strewn around him, and, 
for one day at least, he became the cynosure of all 
eyes. But on the festival of St. John a very differ- 
ent scene was to be observed, when numbers of 
unhappy cats were thrown into a large fire which 
was lighted by the priests, and their sacrifice was 
celebrated by hymns and processions of clergy and 
people. Perhaps the animals who were brought 
up for regular trial had a better time of it than 
those who fell into the hands of the Church—exor- 
cism certainly could not have hurt as much as 
burning alive. 

One of the strangest of all medizval trials took 
place at Basle, in 1474, when a cock was accused 
of the diabolical crime of laying an egg. A cock’s 
egg, as everybody knows, was a thing most eagerly 
desired by all witches and wizards, and at that 
time such people were devoutly believed in and held 
in general horror. The cock, therefore, had no 
chance. 
used for all kinds of wickedness, he was clearly an 
accessory before the fact. It was of no avail that 
his advocate argued that the laying of an egg was 
an involuntary act, not premeditated, and as such 
ought not to be punished. He might have con- 
tested that the action showed distinct originality 
on the part of the cock, and should therefore be 
admired instead of condemned. But, whatever his 
defense, it was unavailing. Public opinion was 
dead against him. The end of the affair was that 
the unfortunate cock was burnt at the stake, and 
his egg with him, as a warning to all sorcerers, and 
to such of his kind as might be tempted to follow his 
pernicious example. 

Whether due to the effect of this summary exe- 
cution of sentence or to other cause unknown, no 
subsequent case of masculine usurpation of femi- 
nine function is recorded. On the other hand, it 
would seem from a certain rhyme that another barn- 
yard offender, the “crowing hen,” is not unknown 
in modern times. Its ultimate fate is indicated; but 
evidently this is a case that has been “decided out 
of court.” 





THE HORSESHOE SUPERSTITION 
HISTORIC EMBLEM OF GOOD LUCK....AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER 


There are few customs so widespread or that 
have so long existed as the nailing of a horseshoe 
over the door with the idea that it will prove a 
protection against evil spirits and bring good luck. 
Many who are not at all superstitious, and have not 
the slightest belief in this, put up the horseshoe 
as a sort of curious reminder of an ancient and very 


general superstition. Not only is this noticeable 
in all parts of America, but it is even more general 
in England, while the custom also prevails to a 
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greater or less extent throughout the whole English- 
speaking world, and beyond that through the — 
Teutonic and Scandinavian nations, as well as por- 
tions of Asia and northern Africa, including Egypt 
and Arabia. 

It is a very ancient custom, but in the many differ- 
ent countries where it long ago obtained a foothold 
there appear to have been several widely different 
points of origin. The reasons most commonly as- 
signed for the horseshoe being so generally adopted 
as an emblem of good luck are its shape, its having 
been worn by so fortunate an animal as the horse, 
and that it is made of iron. Popular superstition 
has long endowed iron with protecting properties 
far beyond what are attributed to any other metal, 
though most metals are popularly believed to have 
these properties to some degree. Many believe it 
to be just the opposite with some of the precious 
stones, the beautiful fire opal being quite generally 
regarded, at least under certain conditions, as 
very unlucky, while the flint, though almost identi- 
cal in composition, hardness and other general 
characteristics, is looked upon in much the same 
light as the horseshoe. In many sections, particu- 
larly in England, it is quite customary to hang up 
in the stable a flint stone with a natural hole through 
it to prevent the devil tiring the horses out by rid- 
ing them at night. This attributing unusual powers 
to the flint may, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
fact that until quite recently it was the flint that 
brought out the sparks by which the fires were kin- 
dled and the muskets discharged. In this connec- 
tion might be given that ancient story that has been 
handed down of a prominent man over whose head 
nearly every night while he slept the witch’s bridle 
was slipped, which at once transformed him into a 
horse, and he was then ridden furiously the re- 
mainder of the night, till at dawn, when the bridle 
was removed, he would find himself thoroughly 
worn out and exhausted. Finally, on consulting 
onethoroughly versed in witchcraft, he was told to re- 
main awake with one eye partly open while feigning 
sleep, and the instant this bridle was to be put on 
him to seize it and slip it over the head of whoever 
held it, and he could then have his revenge. Fol- 
lowing out these instructions, he was successful, 
and the bridle was slipped over the head of his own 
wife, who it was that had been bewitching him, 
and she was instantly turned into a filly, which he 
at once led to the blacksmith shop and had shod 
with a full set of iron shoes. This took up the bal- 
ance of the night, and when just at dawn he slipped 
off the witch’s bridle, the retransformation occurred, 
except that the shoes remained, and when day- 
light came there was his wife with the horseshoes 
nailed fast to her hands and feet, making it im- 
possible for her to again practice witchcraft. 

The Romans drove nails into the walls of their 
cottages as an antidote for the plague. The Arabs 
have a belief that the evil god which sends the 
simoon can be propitiated by the shout of “iron, 
iron,” which is invariably raised when they are over- 
taken by that stifling storm. The Scandinavian 
carries constantly in the bottom of his boat an open 
knife or nail driven into a reed with which to ward 
off the water sprites. Many nations have long held 
a belief that iron is to some extent a safeguard 
against witchery, hence it has always been held as 











a good omen to find old iron, which is most fre- 
quently picked up in the form of horseshoes, the 
somewhat crescent shape being considered a still 
further advantage, as this is held to be the luckiest 
of shapes. There is a legend connected with the 
crescent that when Philip of Macedon laid siege 
to Byzantium, 340 years before the Christian era, 
he chose for the attack.a very dark, cloudy night, 
and the surprise would have been complete had 
not the moon, then in the first quarter, sud- 
denly shone forth and revealed the advancing 
army in season to make good the defense. The 
Chinese have their tombs built in a semi-circular 
form, like the horseshoe, and the Moors follow this 
to a considerable extent in their architecture. The 
nimbus or halo, which in old pictures and over the 
wooden images of the patron saint was a crescent 
of bright metal, often remained long after all the 
rest had crumbled away, when it became regarded 
with a very high degree of veneration, and was 
looked upon as possessing, at least to some degree, 
the peculiar powers attributed to the saint or deity 
the painting or image had been believed to repre- 
sent. The elevated positions in which they were 
placed, and the custom which followed of putting 
up the halo without the image, led in those local- 
ities to the use of gilded or brightly polished horse- 
shoes closely resembling the small halos that for 
a time were made and sold expressly for putting 
up over the doors. 

In the mythology of England, horses were looked 
upon as luck bringers, which may have arisen from 
the fact that whenever great dangers have menaced 
it has been the horse more than all other animals, 
not only in England but in all other civilized coun- 
tries, that has aided in escape. In Yorkshire it is 
still thought that disease may be cured by burying 
a horse alive, which has occasionally been done. 
Horses’ hoofs in some rural districts have long been 
regarded as a specific for many complaints, by sim- 

‘ply placing them under the invalid’s bed, while with 
others much less or not at’ all superstitious, hoofs, 
at least of favorite or noted horses, are very care- 
fully preserved. Evidently the belief in the horse- 
shoe reached its greatest height near the close of 
the Iast and during the first quarter of the present 
century, when, according to the most reliable 
authorities, in the West End of London a horse- 
shoe was nailed over nearly every threshold. Fifty 
years later there were only about half as many, and 
since that time the number has become much fur- 
ther reduced, as greater intelligence, together with 
a higher and more general-education, is gradually 
banishing all the ancient superstitions. Over the 
door of one of the principal churches of Suffolk, 
built something over a half century ago, a promi- 
nent horseshoe was worked into the architecture 
of the building, undoubtedly with the idea of pre- 
venting the witches from entering the church. 
About that time there were many different churches 
where the horseshoe had been nailed over the en- 
trance. The Irish peasants have the custom modi- 
fied to nailing the horseshoes on the threshold, and 
planting cloves of wild garlic on the thatch over 
. the door, chiefly with the idea that this will bring 
good luck. In Egypt and the neighboring coun- 
tries, where polytheism was so long, and is still, 
quite prevalent, it was customary to deify almost 
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everything directly associated with their prosperity. 
This, perhaps, to some extent accounts for the sun 
worship being so general. Here the wealth was 
largely in flocks and herds, consequently the fruit- 
ful females were, as a rule, most highly prized, and 
the custom, dating back several centuries, became 
common of nailing up the external female genitals 
of the larger animals, particularly the mare and the 
camel, and almost worshiping them as the chief 
source of their income and wealth. From the ac- 
tion of the weather the color and general appear- 
ance would soon become not unlike the common 
iron horseshoe, and from this, it is quite certain, 
originated the practice of putting up the horse- 
shoe, at least in those countries. Like many other 
peculiar customs, it is not improbable that this 
was first transplanted, at least to some extent, from 
that region into European countries. It is quite 
likely that may have been the origin of the idea that 
the shoe from the mare would be the most lucky. 
Stables, houses and churches are by no means 
the limit of the placing of this emblem of protection 
and good luck. There is a prevailing custom of 
fixing a horseshoe on to the foremast of ships. 
There is probably no class more superstitious than 
sailors, and their idea in relation to the horse- 
shoe is that it keeps the witches or wizards from 
hindering the voyage or damaging the ship. Lord 
Nelson had a horseshoe nailed to the mast of the 
Victory, and many of the most famous battle- 
ships have carried this peculiar emblem. The cus- 
tom of nailing the horseshoe to the mainmast ap- 
pears to have been about as ancient as nailing to 
the doors of dwellings, and the peculiar superstition 
associated with it has all along been much the same. 
There are plenty of well-authenticated instances 
where horseshoes have played important parts in 
saving life, which possibly may have had some- 
thing to do with their being so generally regarded 
as good-luck bringers. Among the collections of 
old English lore is an account of Queen Margaret 
watching from Muckleston Church Tower the bat- 
tle of Blore Heath in 1459, and when the Lan- 
castrian leader, Lord Audley, fell, and the queen 
saw the battle would be lost, she made her escape 
by having her blacksmith reverse the shoes of her 
horse, which so misled her pursuers’ that hav- 
ing started unobserved she was successful in throw- 
ing them off her track, and consequently reached 
the Bishop of Litchfield’s castle at Eccleshall in 
safety. There was an incident or two connected 
with our late Civil War, where escape was effected 
in a similar way and Yankee ingenuity credited 
with originating what this account shows a woman 
to have been bright enough to make use of away 
back in the Middle Ages, and thirty-three years 
before Columbus first started out to discover Amer- 
ica. There are plenty of recorded instances where 
this stratagem has proved successful in more re- 
cent years, but this is the earliest of which we can 
find any well-authenticated account. The horse 
figures prominently in the most ancient of history, 
and there is no doubt but what this peculiar super- 
stition dates back very nearly to the first use of 
iron horseshoes. There is also much that is in- 
teresting and curious relative to the history of sad- 
dles, harnesses, vehicles, and, in fact, everything 
pertaining to horses. 
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A MOORISH DINNER PARTY 


AT TABLE WITH MOROCCO'S GRAND VIZIER....ST. JAMES GAZETTE 


Dinner is announced, and, led by the Vizier, we 
pass down the length of the garden, among the 
courtiers, soldiers and slaves, and we find ourselves 
entering a second and even more gorgeous apart- 
ment than that we have just left. Under the arcade 
of arches that gives entrance to this room stood our 
dinner, ninety-two huge covered dishes of earthen- 
ware filled with all the delicacies that native cooks 
know so well how to prepare. Within stands the 
dining table, loaded with fruit and flowers and 
sweetmeats, with candelabra and dessert dishes, and 
set in European fashion, as strange an anomoly in 
so Oriental a scene as the furniture which lies scat- 
tered about the room. At either extremity of the 
large apartment stand four-posted bedsteads of 
French “Empire” design, in ebony and walnut 
respectively, while mirrors of every shape, form and 
design, from handsome constructions in “buhl” to 
the most flashing of modern gilt hideosities. 
Clocks of many shapes and designs ticked against 
the walls, while the floors of marble and tiles are 
strewn with antique carpets of the country and 
modern Brussels of suicidal hues; the candelabra 
on the table of inferior pewter; the forks and spoons 
of handsome silver gilt; everywhere the same 
strange mixture of Orientalism and civilization, 
of wealth and shoddiness. Nor was the company 
less diverse, for next to her Majesty’s Minister in 
evening dress and decorations sat a tall figure 
swathed in white wool and silk; while behind a 
young officer in the mess kit of the Grenadiers stood 
a group of Moorish servants in scarlet and gold, 
black slaves, and soldiers in their crimson “fezzes.” 
The perplexity of the British butler who was shown 
close upon a hundred dishes and told to serve din- 
ner was a feature in the entertainment, but fortu- 
nately there is no routine in Moorish feasts, and 
one eats promiscuously of spiced meats, young 
pigeons richly stuffed, fowls roasted with lemon 
peel, and “kooskoosoo,” the national dish, to men- 
tion but a very few of the many delicacies prepared. 
No wines are ever given at these entertainments, 
and one falls back upon one’s own supplies brought 
ior the purpose, for the Moors are by religion, and 
generally by practice, stanch teetotallers, nor would 
those who do imbibe in secret venture to do so at a 
public feast, in the presence alike of Europeans and 
their own compatriots. 

We did not do justice, it must be confessed, to 
even a small proportion of the repast prepared, ex- 
cellent though the dishes were; nor is one expected 
to do so, for the number of cooked dishes is a sign 
of honor and hospitality, and one tastes rarely of 
those which one’s servants think most according to 
their master’s gout, the rest being caried away to 
the different apartments in which the Vizier is 
entertaining his fellow-members of the Ministry and 
the court in general, for only the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and two of the Under Secretaries of 
State dined with usat table. Alull in the music in the 


garden without tells us that the musicians have not 
heen forgotten, but are feasting apace. 


Then back 








once more to the reception room, to seat ourselves 
upon a semi-circle of chairs arranged at equal dis- 
tances from one another, where we are sprinkled 
with rose and orange water from long-necked silver 
sprinklers, and reireshed with the heavy scent of 
incense. Trays of green tea in minute cups and 
tumblers, such as we would use for liqueur, follow, 
tray after tray, until the three cups apiece prescribed 
by Moorish etiquette are drunk. Then the mu- 
sicians approach and seat themselves under the 
arcade without, a long row of men with inlaid 
guitars and violins and strange instruments that 
have no name in English. But the proximity is too 
great, and what was music at a distance becomes 
noise at close quarters. Beyond them is the garden, 
seen through the arches, half lost in shady gloom, 
half apparent in the bright moonlight and brighter 
flash of numbers of lanterns. Again the white- 
robed figures come and go, passing and repassing 
each other, like ghosts among the trees, and the 
members of the court and their attendant soldiers 
and slaves wander at will along the tiled paths. A 
move is made, and, bidding our adieus to our host, 
ve mount once more and, surrounded by soldiers 
and servants bearing lanterns, seek our home. 





FAVORITE DISHES OF FAMOUS MEN 
MENUS OF GENIUS....scecccssccccsccoes LONDON TIT-BITS 


Basing his remarks on the famous and untrans- 
latable pun of the philosopher, Feuerbach, “Der 
Mensch ist was er isst” (man is what he eats), a Swiss 
physician has something to say regarding the favor- 
ite dishes of famous men. In a certain sense, he 
says, the words of Feuerbach are true. There is 
no doubt that the food eaten has great influence 
on the temperament of mankind, and that, on the 
other hand, a man shows certain characteristics in 
choosing certain kinds of food. When John the 
Baptist nourished himself with locusts and wild 
honey, it was just as much in keeping with his 
character as the preference of Zoroaster for bread, 
cresses, and water. 

Plato, the great philosopher, ate as a rule only 
honey, bread, vegetables, and fruit. The Car- 
thaginian general, Hannibal, was often satisfied 
with olives, while the Roman soldier, Sulla, was one 
of the greatest gormands of his day. His favorite 
dishes were the flesh of the wild ass, chickens 
drowned in a certain brand of wine, the brains of 
ostriches and cranes, and snails. Mohammed pre- 
ferred mutton and milk to all other edibles and 
drinks. Charles the Great ate venison with especial 
pleasure and King Henry IV. of France ate melons 
and oysters whenever possible. Charles XII. of 
Sweden was often satisfied with simple bread and 
butter. Emperor William I. liked oysters and 
lobsters. . 

Artists, poets, and thinkers seem to have a liking 
for a greater variety of dishes and drinks than kings 
and princes. Goethe loved champagne; Schiller, 
ham and klopstock, patties, salmon, smoked meats, 
and peas. Lessing’s favorite dish was lentils. 
Kant also manifested a preference for lentils, for 
Pomeranian pudding, and baked fruit. The philos- 











TABLE TALK: 


opher Leibnitz was fond of thick milk and apple- 
cakes. Lord Byron was anything but a gormand. 
He often ate only one meal a day, consisting usu- 
ally of old Cheshire cheese, cucumbers, and cab- 
bage, wine or liquor. He drank great quantities of 
tea. Torquato Tasso was addicted to eating sweet 
things, even putting sugar on salad. Moses Men- 
delssohn had the same taste. He once laughingly 
remarked that it was a pity that sugar could not be 
sweetened—with sugar. 





NUTRITION IN FLOWERS 


JULIET CORSON. .c ee ccccccccccccccces NEW YORK TIMES 


The use of flowers for food was a novelty in our 
matter-of-fact country, under our so-called newer 
civilization, when Mrs. Cleveland took up the grace- 
ful custom of serving flowers in salads. In truth 
this is but a small part of the use that gan be made 
of flowers as food. In the Oriental countries, 
flower petals have been used from time immemorial 
as sweetmeats, and even as daily food. For in- 
stance, the mountains of the interior of India are 
crowded with forests of butter trees, from the seeds 
of which exudes an oil which hardens like lard. 
The flowers abound with a limpid honey, which can 
be made into sugar. The flower petals are pre- 
served in this sugar, and make a nutritious article 
of food for thousands of people. They are also 
dried and crystallized, like violets and rose leaves, 
The butter trees on the hills northwest of Calcutta, 
overlooking the Plain of Monghey, number over 
100,000. During the famine of 1873, the succulent 
corollas of the fiowers, which fall in March and 
April, saved thousands from starvation. A fine 
spirit, like brandy, is distilled from them. At night 
the peacocks and jungle fowl feed on them, with the 
deer and bear; the squirrels, monkeys, and birds 
share the feast in the daytime with the women, who 
gather them, as they do the mango crop, for preserv- 

ing. 
- If our ambitious housewives in the semi-tropic 
regions of the south of California and Florida would 
crystallize their orange blossoms for the northern 
market, they would do a good business. There is 
always a steady demand for the French candied 
flowers. When the violets of Grasse, France, are 
grown, all the old and stale violets are sold to manu- 
facturers of confectionery. In Roumania violets, 
roses, and lime flowers are utilized largely for flavor- 
ing preserves of different kinds. The most es- 
teemed sherbet in Egypt is prepared by pounding 
violets and boiling them in sugar. This violet sher- 
bet is of a green color, and is called the “Grand 
Signor’s Sherbet.” Capers are the flower buds of 
a bramble-like plant which grows on flowers and 
fences in southern Europe. They are prepared 
simply by pickling the buds in vinegar. Most of 
the capers that supplv the market come from Sicily, 
though they are also cultivated largely in the south 
of France. It is estimated that 2,000,000 pounds 
of them are collected annually in Europe. The 
edible of ordinary garden nasturtiums, prepared as a 
salad, is more familiar here. They have a delicious, 
spicy taste. Primroses likewise are utilized for 
salad in Europe, and marigolds furnish an ingredi- 
ent of soup and broths. The flowers of the Judas 
tree are made into fritters, with butter added, or 
mixed with salads, or sometimes the flower buds are 
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pickled in vinegar. Artichokes are immature 
flower heads, and cauliflowers are a sort of flower. 
Cowslips are sometimes fermented with sugar for 
wine, communicating to the latter an aromatic 
flavor, like that of Muscatel. Meadowsweet is like- 
wise utilized by wine merchants to improve the 
flavor of their goods. Abutilon as an article of diet 
is rare in this country; in Brazil it is a common 
vegetable. The saffron of commerce is the dried 
stigmas of a species of crocus. From a remote 
period it has been highly prized for coloring and 
flavoring fluids. It is largely employed in India in 
this way. In India the young flowers of the banana 
plant are eaten. The Chinese prepare them by 
pickling them in vinegar. In India the flowers of 
a kind of sorrel, which have a pleasant, acid taste, 
are made into tarts and jellies. The blossoms of 
the shaddock are used for flavoring sweetmeats in 
the same country. The beautiful, bright red 
flowers of the Quassia amara are valued in Jamaica 
for the help they give to digestion when infused in 
wine and water. A powerful alcoholic beverage, 
somewhat resembling Irish whiskey, is distilled from 
them. The species of lily known to botanists as 
Thunbergi is one of the choicest delicacies of the 
Chinese kitchen. In China dried rosebuds are used 
as a condiment. Rosebuds boiled in sugar and 
made into a preserve are eaten by Arabian women. 
Rose petals are candied like violets, and so likewise 
are jasmines. The common, yellow pond-lilies 
make delightful preserves, and from them the Turks 
prepare a cooling drink. These flowers have a per- 
fume like that of brandy, and hence are sometimes 
called “brandy bottles.” The flower petals of a 
species of custard apple, called anona senegalensis, 
are used on the Niger for flavoring dishes. The 
petals of roses thrown upon cold, light wine float 
away from the lips in drinking. Every lover of 
cool and fragrant beverages knows the luxury of 
plunging the heated face into a bunch of fragrant 
green mint. 





DRINKING CUSTOMS AT HEIDELBERG 


PROFESSOR SULZBACHE FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 


The Germans no longer drink at one swallow the 
contents of a high boot, and there are no instances 
of student-meetings having ended in quarrels or 
hand-fights. “Virtuosity” in drinking is developed 
to such an extent among the students that one may 
see them consume, without inconvenience, fifty 
glasses of beer in one evening. Many students, 
however, who spend years at the university without 
achieving anything, and are unable to pass their 
examinations, owe their misfortune to inebriation. 
If we see more drunken students in Heidelberg than 
in other university towns, we may ascribe it to a 
local influence. In the old castle is still preserved 
an immense cask, the Heidelberg Tun, so large that 
a dancing floor was erected on it. It is vast enough 
to contain at once 283,200 bottles of wine. This 
quantity former peasants had to pour in as a pay- 
ment of their taxes to the prince. Near it still exists 
a small old statue of Perkeo, a former keeper of this 
wine cellar, who boasted, as the story goes, that he 
could drink the whole contents in one year. This 
legendary little watchman cuts a great figure in the 
eyes of many a student on an evening when he is at 
his thirtieth or fortieth glass of Miienchner beer. 
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NATURE AS A 


UNNECESSARY...... 


PHYSICIAN 


<. 


DISEASE 


- - \ 
There is probably no other branch of human | 


knowledge about which the popular conception is 
so vague as the science of medicine. In theory 
people no longer look upon a physician as a man 
endowed with supernatural insight and power, but 
in fact they still regard him in that light. They call 
him to attend a case and expect him to see at a 
glance the nature of the disease, its cause and its 
remedy. They confidently trust to him to prepare 
some mysterious compound that shall by magic 
work the desired transformation in the weak and 
aching body. When he fails, they blame him; when 
he succeeds, they extol. All this is mere child- 
ish credulity. It is as disadvantageous to the pro- 
fession as it is unworthy of mature minds. Man is 
powerless to effect a cure. He can no more change 
a tissue of the human body than he can add a cubit 
to his stature. Only Nature cures. The utmost 
the wisest physician can do is to secure to his 
patients such physical conditions as favor Nature’s 
restorative processes. The physician is but mortal, 
subject to mortal limitations. He knows some- 
thing of the functions of the body and the effect of 
certain drugsupon them. But the power of life and 
death are not his, as suffering humanity would fain 
believe. Medicine is no charmed agent. Its mis- 
sion is but to check or strengthen some function in 
order to stay disease while Nature makes her slow 
but certain repairs. 

It is to Nature, then, that we must look for the 
boon of health. Her remedies are few and simple, 
but they are effectual. First of the agencies which 
she employs is the self-healing energy of the human 
body. By this wonderful. provision Nature per- 
forms her surgical operations, now binding a broken 
bone in gristly splints and hastening new bone mat- 
ter to the spot, or again casting out an irritating 
foreign body by suppuration, or encasing a non- 
irritating one in a tough membrane to render it 
harmless. By this same provision she sends the 
life-giving medicine of the blood, charged with 
oxygen, to any diseased or injured part, to tear 
down and burn waste matters and replace them 
with strong, new tissue; and by the same provision 
she daily renews the cells of the brain, stimulating 
one faculty to perform the work of another impaired. 
In short, she repairs and rejuvenates every part of 
the body, equalizing the physical forces and keeping 
alive the vital spark. To perform this superhuman 
work, Nature has need of certain fundamental ele- 
ments. First of these is proper food to supply fuel 
for the furnace of the body, and to replenish the 
blood with the constituents of every organ. The 
subject of food is, truly, an old and a universal one. 
And many are the theories that have been held in 
regard to it, from vegetarianism to epicureanism. 
A new sect in cuisine has recently risen. 

Reasoning from the standpoint of modern science, 
it believes that there are in the world enough differ- 
ent forms of food to furnish the body all the chemi- 
cals it needs in either normal or abnormal condi- 
tions. To restore health, their treatment is merely 
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such a change of diet as to introduce into the system 
the elements needed to build up a particular organ 
and counteract the diseased tendency. Whether or 
not their views are to be accepted absolutely, there 
is certainly much of truth in them. A little atten- 
tion to diet would doubtless correct many an ill that 
flesh is heir to. Another element that Nature 
demands is sleep. Only when the body is relaxed 
and the functions suspended, can the work of repair 
effectually proceed. Everyone knows the import- 
ance of “Nature’s sweet restorer,” but there are 
few who do not take liberties with this prescription 
of the wise old physician, and then marvel at their 
weakened nerves and failing strength and the in- 
roads of old age. Not less essential is exercise. It 
lights the fire that burns up the refuse of the body. 
Every contraction of a muscle breaks up tissue and 
sets free latent heat. Many an indolent hypochon- 
driac acquires ill-health and even superinduces dis- 
ease by the mere lack of exercise to keep the fires 
of the body burning. 

Water is another of Nature’s prescriptions which 
is not half appreciated by blind, heedless mankind. 
The ways in which it may be used to the advantage 
of general health are surprisingly many. Of itself, 
it is a tonic charged with vital principles, and taken 
in large quantities it is invaluable in its effects in 
flushing the system. Its value in the bath is also 
too little understood. Not only is it necessary to 
the proper ventilation of the skin, but it is a wonder- 
ful sedative, and has power to allay fever and pain. 
It is the great purifier. People have long known 
that a glass of water standing uncovered in a room 
soon gathers impurities and becomes unfit to drink. 
But it remains for this practical generation to take 
advantage of the fact. It is of the greatest help in 
the proper sanitation of a house to have open basins 
of fresh water distributed through it to purify the 
air. It has, on a very small scale, the benefits of 
the lake or the seaside. The ancients, with their 
elaborate baths and the playing fountains in the 
courts of their houses, were far ahead of us in the 
hygiene and refinements of the use of water. In 
climax, a German scientist has discovered that the 
best disinfectant is no costly germicide, but plain, 
simple, old-fashioned soap and water. 

Sunshine is another indispensable element in 
Nature’s pharmacopceia. All vigor comes from sun, 
and this is not more true in the vegetable than in 
the animal world. It'is a scientifically established 
fact that the influence of the sun’s rays upon the ner- 
vous system is markedly beneficial. It also devel- 
ops the red disks of the blood. Sunshine is, more- 
over, the most successful foe of contagion, and 
many a substance that will undergo putrefaction in 
dark and damp places will remain sweet and whole- 
some under the benign touch of the sun. Any 
house that is not daily washed from nook to nook 
with sunshine is not fit for human habitation. A 
sun bath is the only remedy needed in some 
disorders. The vital principle of Nature’s prescrip- 
tion, however, is air. There is no poison so 
insidious as vitiated air, and there is no tonic so 
invigorating as pure air. It sweeps into the lungs 
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laden with the life-element, oxygen, and bears out, 
like a faithful scavenger, the impurities of the sys- 
tem. In many a family, the health of the members 
is slowly but certainly undermined by oxygen- 
starvation, and the only cure for the variety of 
scrofulous affections developed is air, floods of pure, 
sweet, untainted air. 

In addition to these external elements, Nature 
requires a buoyant spirit. A sound mind is neces- 
sary toa sound body. These facts are mere axioms 
known to every school child. All mankind is famil- 
iar with them, and all mankind disregards them. If 
we followed the dictates of Nature with the same 
absolute confidence and religious faithfulness with 
which we follow the superficial prescriptions of frail 
mortals, the greater part of the ill-health and disease 
in the world would be summarily cured. 





GERM THEORY OF INSANITY 


DR. BABCOCK’S DISCOVERY PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


Dr. Warren L. Babcock, of St. Lawrence State 
Hospital, and a scientist of high standing, has dis- 
covered the germ of insanity. Acute delirious 
mania, the most terrible and fatal form of insanity, 
seldom resulting in anything but death, has been 
discovered to be a germ of disease, and the germ 
itself has been found. Not only this, but it has been 
identified as a germ well known in bacteriology, the 
micrococcus pneumonize croupse, the common 
germ of pneumonia and of several forms of menin- 
gitis. These germs were taken from the brain of 
a living man and examined under the microscope. 
There they were recognized and their character 
seen. To settle the question absolutely, rabbits were 
inoculated with the germ-laden fluid drawn from 
the man, a hospital patient close to death’s door with 
this disease, and these animals plainly showed the 
effects expected. 

With this knowledge of the cause of acute deliri- 
, Ous mania before it, the medical profession can for 
the first time fairly fight this awful disease. Hitherto 
even the most learned physicians have had to work 
in the dark and against a blank wall. Their treat- 
ment had to be of the most general nature, for they 
had no idea of the true cause of the malady. Were 
the germ theory proven in the case of acute delirious 
mania only applicable to that it would still be a great 
discovery; but far more is looked forward to. 
Acute delirious mania occurs in about one out of 
every thirty-five cases of insanity. No other form 
of madness has had such an enormous death rate 
and so little chance of cure. To the many other 
forms of insanity the discoverer of this germ is now 
turning his attention in the hopes of fresh success. 

Common acute mania, which in many of its 
characteristics much resembles acute delirious 
mania, and is the most frequent of all the forms of 
insanity, may very likely be a germ disease. Argu- 
ing from the standpoint of what has been already 
<dliscovered, the chances seem to be that it is. Pare- 
sis may be, though that is not at all certain. The 
discoveries already made place the science of in- 
sanity on the borderland of the future, wherein all 
things are possible. Already by this one discovered 
germ the treatment of insanity is commencing to be 
revolutionized. Nothing, as a matter of fact, could 
be discovered now any more remarkable and un- 
likely than the finding of this first germ. And yet 
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there are certain forms of insanity that are known 
to be caused by the wasting away and the degenera- 
tion of the brain cells, such as dementia, chronic 
mania and paranoia, and these can hardly be con- 
nected with germs in any way. Such is the verdict 
of the man who has discovered this one insanity 
germ, yet he would be a bold scientist who would 
hesitate now to deny to almost any mental trouble 
a possible germ origin. 

Hardly less important than this great discovery, 
and alongside of it in the operations and experi- 
ments in the course of which the germ mentioned 
was found, is the draining of the spinal column of 
its watery fluid, which has just been done for the 
first time. This fluid acts as a sort of water cushion 
for the brain and the spinal cord, and in certain 
cases presses upon the brain, particularly in paraly- 
sis and stuporous melancholia. It was in this fluid, 
taken from a man afflicted with acute delirious 
mania, that the germ was found. Twenty-two 
operations of this sort have been performed by the 
discoverer of the method, and in all of the cases the 
brain pressure was relieved. This, it is conceded, 
is not a permanent cure. It always relieves, but 
frequently the person operated upon sinks back into 
his former condition, and a fresh puncture has to 
be made. Then as large an amount of fluid will be 
drawn off as before. Normally there are about one 
and a half ounces of this fluid, but with the insane, 
on whom these operations have been performed, 
from three to four ounces have been drawn out, and 
the normal quantity left. Any interference with 
the spinal marrow has hitherto meant death. 

The credit of both of these discoveries belongs 
entirely to Dr. Babcock. Both of them were made 
very recently. It was, in fact, on May 29, that the 
first operation of puncturing to draw off the cere- 
bro-spinal fluid was performed. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR AMPUTATION 


MODERN SURGERY IN FRANCE HOME JOURNAL 


A new and simple mode of treatment has been 
introduced in France, by which, it is claimed, a large 
proportion of injured limbs now usually amputated 
can be saved. The method, which is due to Dr. 
Reclus, was recently described before the French 
Congress of Surgery, and is thus explained: “What- 
ever the extent or gravity of the lesions, Dr. Reclus 
never, under any circumstances, amputates the 
injured limb, but merely wraps it in antiseptic sub- 
stances by a veritable ‘embalming’ process, leaving 
nature to separate the dead from the living tissues. 
This method of treatment possesses the double 
advantage of being less fatal than surgical exzresis, 
and of preserving for the use of the patient, if not the 
entire limb, at any rate a much larger part than 
would be left after amputation. He advocates this 
very conservative treatment on account of the excel- 
lent effects of hot water, which he uses freely. 
After the skin has been shaved and cleansed from all 
fatty substances by ether, etc., in the usual way, a 
jet of hot water 60 deg. to 62 deg. C. [140 to 144 
degs. F.], but not higher, is made to irrigate all the 
injured surfaces, and to penetrate into all the hol- 
lows and under all the detached parts of the wound, 
without exception. This is the only way to remove 
all clots, and to wash away all foreign bodies, 
together with the microdrganisms they may con- 
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tain. The advantages of hot water at this high tem- 
perature are threefold—(1) hot water at this temper- 
ature is antiseptic, heat greatly increases the 
potency of antiseptic substances; (2) is hemostatic 
[that is, stanches the flow of blood]; (3) it helps to 
compensate for the loss of heat, resulting from the 
bleeding, and especially from the traumatic shock. 
After the ‘embalming’ process, and the dead tissue 
has been separated from the living, the surgeon has 
nothing to do except to divide the bone at a suitable 
spot. According to Reclus, the results obtained are 
remarkable.” 


VIRTUE IN CHANGE OF AIR 


DR. LOUIS ROBINSON... ..2-eeee% THE NATIONAL REVIEW 

The popular notion that sea air owes its vivifying 
effects to ozone is not sanctioned by science; for 
although a certain amount of that much vaunted 
gas is generally present in the air of seaside places, 
its action for good on the human frame is more than 
doubtful. On the whole, too much has been made 
by writers on Hygiene of the deleterious effect of 
carbonic acid; for as long as this gas remains pure, 
and is unassociated with the deadly carbonic oxide 
or “choke damp,” it does not seem to produce any- 
thing like the serious effects which were at one time 
supposed to follow from breathing it. Only when 
it is present in such large quantities as to displace 
the indispensable amount of oxygen does it en- 
danger life. 

But if our theories have been doubtful, the facts 
remain certain. There is undoubtedly a peculiar 
virtue in mere change. It seems to give a fillup to 
the whole system, and especially to increase the 
recuperative power. The persistent languor and 
debility following an exhausting illness such as an 
attack of influenza or whooping-cough will often 
disappear like magic under the influence of a 
change of abode. Nor is it essential that the patient 
should go to the seaside, or to some spot of ac- 
knowledged salubrity. Often the mere removal 
from one part of a town to another will result in an 
immediate and manifest improvement. Children 
seem especially benefited by a change of air; so 
much so that it is often found advisable to remove 
them even during a severe illness. 

And the theory? Why is it that mere change 
does us good? It is because a man is naturally and 
primitively anomad. The epoch during which man 
was a savage hunter with no fixed place of abode 
was so incalculably longer than the most extended 
estimate of historic time that it is impossible to 
ignore the influence of such a state of existence 
upon human nature as we find it to-day. That early 
man was a wanderer on the face of the earth, like.all 
modern savages who get a precarious livelihood by 
hunting, is abundantly proved. With the change 
of the seasons, or as game became scarce in the 
vicinity of his cave dwelling, he was compelled to 
migrate from place to place, in search, not of change 
of air, but of bare sustenance. That such habits, 
prevalent through so long a period, would be likely 
to leave a lasting impress on every cell and fibre of 
the human frame is more than probable. And if 
these were the prevailing conditions of environment 
during the manufacture, so to speak, of our physical 
constitution, it seems reasonable to infer that some- 
what similar conditions would be those most favor- 
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able to the smooth working of the bodily machinery 
in modern times. It was found that the unfortunate 
natives of Tasmania, bred among the hills and 
woods, perished rapidly when removed to a totally 
different environment on Flinders Island; and the 
dwarfs which Stanley discovered in the dense and 
gloomy forests of the Aruwhimi lived only a short 
time if forced to dwell in a more open and sunny 
region. If, therefore, a race of nomads, to whom 
vagrant habits had become a second nature, were 
compelled to live permanently in one spot, one 
would expect that some evil consequences would 
ensue, and that these would be especially liable to 
show themselves when the general vitality had been 
lowered by disease. And, conversely, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that a renewal of the con- 
ditions to which the constitution of man was orig- 
inally adapted would contribute to recovery. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF GESTURE IN DISEASE 
LOCATING PAIN......-NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH MAGAZINE 
When you ask a patient to locate his pain, he does 

so by a movement of one or both his hands. The 
gesture, however, not only indicates its seat, but 
describes its character and distribution. This is an 
important point. If the pain is widely distributed 
over the whole chest, the patient locates it with a 
circular rubbing motion of the palm of the hand, 
indicating the diffused soreness. The pain of a 
serious inflammation, on the other hand, is de- 
scribed by first drawing the hand away from the 
body and then, with the fingers close together, or 
with the index finger extended and the others flexed, 
cautiously approaching the seat of the inflammation. 
In appendicitis the patient does not touch the skin 
at all when asked to locate the pain. He simply 
holds the palm of his hand over the diseased area. 
With very violent abdominal pains, which are not 
inflammatory, the patient slaps himself vigorously 
across the abdomen on being asked to indicate the 
location of his trouble. Ifa child refers a persistent 
pain to the stomach, and there is no tenderness on 
pressure, disease of the spine is indicated. In hip 
joint disease, the pain will be referred to a point in- 
side the knee. With terrific diffused pain in the leg, 
not due to an inflammation, the patient grasps the 
leg firmly. If it is a darting or lancinating pain, he 
will indicate it with one finger. In the pain caused 
by the descent of renal calculi and gallstones, he 
follows their course with the top of the thumb or 
index finger. The pain of hepatic neuralgia or 
“shingles” is indicated with the thumb or finger. 
In joint pains the patient approaches the seat of 
trouble very cautiously with the hand spread flat, 
while degenerative pain of locomotor ataxia is 
described by grasping the affected area firmly, indi- 
cating a band-like pain. Or, if the pain is sharp 
and lightning-like in the leg, the pain gesture is 
perfectly descriptive, an energetic downward 
motion, at the same time twisting the hand as 
though manipulating a corkscrew. A patient had 
complained of a severe headache. “In what part of 
the head is it?” he was asked. And, indicating the 
spot, he placed his finger on the parietal eminence. 
This he did three times in succession, though claim- 
ing to feel the pain exactly on top. Upon examining 
the mouth a defective tooth was found. As soon as 
it was removed the pain disappeared. 


At Recess 


The Land of Make Believe. 


CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





Varion Douglas..+++++ Little Men and Women 


They sat, the little Primer Class, 
Beneath the lilac tree ; 
Said Emily, ‘* My Uncle John 
Is rich as rich can be. 
He owns one house twelve stories high, 
That looks as if *twould touch the sky!” 


‘* And I’ve a cousin,” Rosa said, 
‘* My grown-up cousin Grace, 
Who has a light pink velvet gown 
Trimmed round with lovely lace ; 
She wears it with pink shoes, and in 
Her hair a splendid shining pin.” 


‘** And I,” poor little Bess began, 
And knew not what to say; 
‘** And I”—a glad thought lit her face 
Like sunshine in the May — 
‘** 7 have a sister who has wings, 
And lives in Heaven, and flies, and sings !” 


Loud rang the teacher's warning bell, 
And from the lilac tree 

They went back into school again, 
The Primer Class of three ; 

And not one of them all could tell 

The proper way to BAKER spell. 


-» Birch Arnold...- Chicago Chronicle 


Come, cuddle your head on my bosom, dear, 
And the swing of the rocking chair 

Shall take us away, from the prose of the day, 
To a land that is wondrous fair. 

We'll go to the land of Make Believe 

Across by the path of Dreams, 

Where glories rise to the sun-kissed skies, 
And nothing is,*but seems. 


Oh, a wonderful land is Make Believe, 
With its capital city, Bliss, 

Reared by the art of the longing heart, 
For a throne, a crown or a kiss! 

’ Tis a glorious ride by the path of Dreams, 
To the land of Make Believe, 

By the cave Regret, o’er the hills Forget, 
And the lone, white city, Grieve. 


Its bridges of thought are light as air, 

And lighter the feet that cross, 

To wander there, from the city of Care, 

In the desolate land of Loss. 

The highways and byways that thread it through 
Are made of the cobwebs fine 

That fancy weaves from her golden sheaves 

Of a rainbow’s radiant line. 


An answered wish is on every tree, 

And every wind that blows 

Bears on its wings the very things 

The heart's entreaty knows. 

You can’t imagine a thing, my dear, 
When once in the magical land, 

But quicker than light traverses the night, 
It flies to your eager hand. 


There are dancing dollies for you, my dear, 
That vision hath never seen; 

They laugh and jest, with exuberant zest, 
And walk like a stage-struck queen. 

Their gossamer robes of filmy lace, 
Untouched by hand or loom, 


Iroquois Lullaby..++.E. Pauline Fohnson 


Cradle-Song at Twilight...+. Alice Meynell 


Are the woven gleams of angels’ dreams, 
And the ether’s azure bloom. 


For the older folks who travel there 

Is many a happy stage, 

The fount of Youth, by the weil of Truth, 
And the buried spectre, Age. 

The beautiful things of earth and life, 
And Memory’s glowing gems, 

In profusion sweet, lie at their feet, 

Or glitter in diadems. 


The love they lost in the city of Care, 
The kisses that vanished away, 

On the battle plain, of the land of Pain, 
When life was cold and gray ; 

The riches that took such sudden wings, 
The grave that snatched their all, 

The power and fame they used to claim 
Before misfortune’s fall, 


Are gathered here in this radiant land, 
Forever theirs alone, 

And none can say a somber ‘* Nay” 

To treasures they call their own. 

They are kings and queens in Make Believe, 
They have but to will to be, 

And the sad old earth has a roseate birth 

In the heart of their ecstasy. 


Though you and I are sorrowful, dear, 
When days are dark and cold, 

Let's wander there, from the city of Care, 
And look for the fairies’ gold ; 

We'll away, away by the path of Dreams, 
To the land of Make Eelieve, 

By the cave Regret, o’er the hills Forget, 
And the lone, white city, Grieve. 


Harper's Weekly 


Little brown baby-bird lapped in your nest, 

Wrapped in your nest, 

Strapped in your nest, 
Your straight little cradle-board rocks you to rest; 

Its hands are your nest, 

Its bands are your nest ; 
It swings from the down-bending branch of the oak ; 
You watch the camp flame, and the curling gray smoke ; 
But, oh, for your pretty black eyes, sleep is best. 
Little brown baby of mine, go to rest. 


Little brown baby-bird swinging to sleep, 
Winging to sleep, 
Singing to sleep, 

Your wonder-black eyes that so wide open heep, 
Shielding their sleep, 
Unyielding to sleep, 

The heron is homing, the plover is still, 

The night owl calls from his haunt on the hill, 

Afar the fox barks, afar the stars peep ; 

Little brown baby of mine, go to sleep. 


Saturday Review 


The child not yet is lulled to rest. 

Too young a nurse, the slender Night 
So laxly holds him to her breast 

That throbs with flight. 


He plays with her, and will not sleep. 
For other playfellows she sighs ; 
An unmaternal fondness keep 
Her alien eyes, 
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THE PINE WOODS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A TRIP THROUGH THE CANADIAN ROCKIES...... LONDON SOCIETY 


Far away across the wide expanse of prairie 
which lies between Lake Winnipeg and the Bow 
River; beyond the level wheat lands of Manitoba, 
the rolling yellow grass of Assiniboia, and the white 
alkali wastes and grazing uplands of Alberta, a great 
mountain rampart stretches across the western 
horizon. There the Rocky Mountains, lifting a 
long, white line of minaret ard pinnacle, crested 
with eternal snow, against the azure sky, shut off the 
sweep of the prairies from the rugged and beautiful 
region lying between them and the Pacific. To this 
country, as towards a promised land, the thoughts 
of unforiunate wheat growers or stockmen on the 
plains are ever turned; and the settler who has lost 
his all through a frozen wheat crop, or has seen his 
last hope die out with his sickly cattle in a season 
of drought, puts a notice, “Cleaned out—gone to 
B. C.,” on the door of his shanty for the informa- 
tion of sorrowing creditors, and departs westward, 
where he is not always successful either. 

Some few years ago, the writer, in company with 
Pierre Micquelon, a French Canadian, a descendant 
of the old coureurs des bois, who traversed the 
silent prairie country and the wild land beyond the 
Rockies a century before the “Scotchmen,” as they 
were called, came out of Ontario, made a trip 
through the remoter districts of British Columbia. 
We went on the C. P. Railroad, by the Kicking 
Horse Pass, through that chaos of mountains, the 
Canadian Rockies. In places scraped sides glitter- 
ing like polished steel in the sunlight rise 10,000 
feet in the air; in others dark pine forests creep up 
the mountain slopes or fill the ravines, dwindling 
away to bush and furze ere they reach the height 
where folds of glittering glacier or sheets of snow 
cross the skyline. There are mountains like cas- 
tles, like Gothic cathedrals, and many in the like- 
ness of nothing on this earth; and over all hangs a 
solemn grandeur and a stillness, emphasized, not 
broken, by the hoarse calling of snow-fed streams 
among the bowlders below. For some weeks we 
steamed along the lonely valleys of the Columbia 
River in a stern-wheel steamer, and traversed the 
trails of the Okanagan region on horseback, and 
then one bright morning stood above the wonder- 
ful cafion of the Fraser River. No pen can ade- 
quately describe this scene of savage grandeur, 
still we cannot mention British Columbia without 
saying a word about it. Imagine a clean-cut gash 
through the heart of the lofty Cascade Range, the 
depth of which the eye can scarcely grasp, down 
which the mingled waters of the Thompson and 
Fraser rivers, fed by the melting snow along a 
thousand miles of mountain range, pour to the 
Pacific. Vertically from the water rise walls of 
rock of variated colors, pearl, gray, vermilion, and 
golden brown, interspersed with bands of glitter- 
ing quartz, until when seen from below the sky 
overhead appears like a thin streak of azure, and 
the great pines and redwoods which crown the 
edge of the cliff resemble a narrow lacework of 
green suspended in mid-air. 


A few days later we crossed the north bend of 
that river near the Big Bear Creek and prepared 
to enter the wilderness which lies between it and 
the Pacific. That night, after making some six 
miles through the dense undergrowth and over 
the fallen logs which lie beneath the firs and hem- 
locks, we camped on an outlying mountain spur, 
and after making a fire prepared a simple meal of 
flapjacks, which are a composition of flour and 
water resemling a pancake, and salt pork; then 
lighted our pipes, and leaning against one of the 
great trunks, probably ten feet in diameter, I lis- 
tened to strange tales of love, war, and sudden 
death told by the voyageur and the Indian in the 
quaint Chinook tongue. The latter is a corrupted 
Indian language in common use along the Pacific 
coast. Early in the morning we resumed our jour- 
ney and descended into a deep valley where bracken: 
grew higher than our heads and maiden-hair fern 
waist deep. Leaving Pierre to mark the spot 
where we placed the packs, Pechacalum and I with 
a 44-70 Winchester rifle apiece forced our way 
through the leafy screen to look for a deer. At 
length we reached an open glade and across it saw 
the slender form of a deer against the flowering 
clusters of an arrowhead bush. Now the wood 
deer is a very shy creature, so simultaneously both 
rifles went up to the shoulder, and lining the fore- 
sight on the hollow behind the shoulder I drew 
the trigger. A cloud of blue smoke hung heavily 
over the damp bushes, and we waited a few mo- 
ments until it cleared away, then running forward 
found the victim lying amid the waxlike flowers. 
which his struggles had shaken down, a thin stream 
of blood trickling across the delicate tracery of 
fern on which he lay. While I have killed many 
for food, there is always a kind of being a murderer 
feeling comes over one when you see the eyes of 
the beautiful creature slowly glazing. 

A flock of humming birds, living jewels, gold and’ 
crimson and green, fluttered in and out of the ar- 
rowhead flowers unmindful of our presence, and 
beneath the great pines, which were old when Co- 
lumbus first crossed the western sea, one felt that 
this silent world belonged to the creatures of the 
forest and that the presence of mankind there, shed- 
ding blood, was a desecration. However, hunger 
knows no law, and shortly afterwards we turned 
back towards Pierre with the haunch. On the way 
we surprised a small black bear feeding on the 
fleshy leaves of the cabbage plant, and it was com- 
ical to see the round plump body, for this creature 
is very like a black hog in appearance, crashing 
through bush and fern at a tremendous pace. The 
black bear is a timorous beast, and unlike the deer, 
goes through anything in his way; you can follow 
his path through the forest a long distance by the 
snapping and breaking of twigs, while the deer 
sails over every obstacle in long graceful bounds. 
A nine-foot split fence will not stop them, as the 
writer knows to his sorrow. That night we feasted 
on fresh venison, but if anyone fancies it is a lux- 
ury they should try it and see; the meat is a bundle 
of fibres resembling boot laces. The British Co- 
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lumbia “Willow grouse” somewhat resembles the 
British bird, but rarely flies; it prefers to scurry 
through the undergrowth, though when hard 
pressed it will fly to the branch of a tree, where it 
imagines itself perfectly safe. I remember one 
we started; for a quarter of an hour we chased the 
invisible rustling creature through the bushes un- 
til at last we flushed it and the bird perched on a 
big cedar bough. Now a shot gun is unknown in 
these woods and a rifle ball would smash the body 
to bits, so it is only permissible to cut off the head 
—if you can—by a well-directed shot. Kneeling 
down to make more sure, I lined the sights on the 
slender neck. “Crack” went the rifle, but the 
grouse only moved a few inches along the branch. 
Next shot chipped a feather from its neck, when 
it coughed and moved again; then centering the 
foresight on its head I fired once more, and the 
unfortunate bird whirled down, a fluttering mass 
of feathers. “C’est un drdle,” said Micquelon. 





THE ROCKY ISLE OF USHANT 

LIFE ON THE TREACHEROUS REEFS....WESTMINSTER GAZETTB 

Ushant, the island upon whose outlying reefs 
the steamer Drummond Castle ran on June 17, 
sinking three minutes afterward, and carrying 
down every soul on board, except three, lies off the 
northwest extremity of France, and forms the cor- 
ner around which vessels from the south turn into 
the English channel, after crossing the Bay of Bis- 
cay. “Ushant” is the Anglicized form of “Oues- 
sant,” the French name. Pliny calls the island 
“Uxantis,” and the Bretons know it as ‘“Enez 
Heussa,” which means “the Isle of Terror.” It 
well deserves its Celtic name. 

The inhabitants of Ushant are a hardy race, the 
men all fishermen and seamen, the women all tillers 
of the rocky soil. The latter on high days and 
holidays still often display their ancient costume, 
- with its flat coif, which strikingly recalls the fem- 
inine headgear of Southern Italy, and whence their 
dark hair streams in freedom below their waists. 
Within the last quarter of a century a breed of 
ponies still roamed in semi-wildness over a large 
part of the island; and for centuries the inhabitants 
themselves were looked upon as savages. De- 
barred, often for long weeks at a time, from any 
intercourse with the mainland, they certainly led 
very primitive lives. But at the same time they 
preserved the primitive virtues, and honesty and 
hospitality have ever been articles of faith among 
them. Losing year by year, with unfailing regu- 
larity, a score or two of their own kith and kindred 
in the treacherous waters around their isle, their 
sympathies have always been with those whom 
shipwreck has imperiled. Several of the Breton 
islands have notoriously harbored communities of 
“wreckers,” but the people of Ushant have again 
and again distinguished themselves by their efforts 
to save distressed vessels or their crews. When- 
ever one of the islanders is lost at sea, a touching 
ceremony, called “the Proella,” is performed. The 
relatives and friends of the deceased carry to his 
house a small wooden cross, over which the clergy 
repeat the prayers for the dead, as if this symbol 
were the corpse itself. Then the cross-bearer, who, 
whenever practicable, is the godfather of the de- 
funct (this again a touching instance of symbol- 
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ism), incloses it in a coffer, and, followed by all 
the mourners, deposits it at the foot of a statue of 
St. Pol Aurelien, the patron of the isle. A few 
years ago a hundred or so of these coffers could 
be seen assembled around the statue. 

Ushant is known to history. As early as 1388 
an English expedition landed on the island, and 
ravaged it with fire and sword. Then, in 1778, its 
waters witnessed the much-criticised naval engage- 
ment between Keppel and d’Orvilliers, which Eng- 
lish histories usually describe as a drawn battle, 
whereas the French invariably claim it as a de- 
cisive victory. Finally, sixteen years later, Ushant 
saw the “glorious First of June,” when Lord Howe 
certainly shattered the French ships of war, com- 
manded by Villaret-Joyeuse, but at the same time 
signally failed to prevent the large fleet of French 
merchantmen, on whose arrival France depended 
for means to prosecute the war, from getting safely 
into the port of Brest. That Ushant is in Breton 
estimation predestined to deeds of blood and death 
is shown by a strange rhymed proverb, which 
Chateaubriand quotes in his Memoirs from Beyond 
the Grave, and which may be Englished thus: “He 
who sees Belle Isle doth see his isle; he who seeth 
Groi doth see his joy; but gaze on Ushant’s flood, 
you see your blood.” 

Of the wild scenery around Ushant there has 
probably never been any better description than 
that given by Chateaubriand. The island is the 
largest, and, from the mainland, the most distant 
of those forming the archipelago to which it gives 
its name. Molene, the next in size, trades largely 
in its own soil, which on account of certain chemi- 
cal properties, is sought after by Breton agricultur- 
ists. Then, in addition to scores of little islets, 
some of them mere aits and rocks, there is Que- 
menez, which is about a quarter of the size of 
Ushant, while near to the mainland is Beniquet, 
or the Blessed Isle, so called on account of its 
proximity to the Breton shore, and the refuge it 
offers amid the most dangerous of all the adjacent 
reefs, that of Les Pierres Noires. Many a stout 
ship and many a frail fishing boat have been shat- 
tered among these reefs, where the waters ever 
seethe and roar, even on calm summer days. But 
winter is the time to see Ushant and its neighboring 
isles all bare and rugged, rising from amid the 
gale-lashed waves. No rockbound coast can offer 
a more impressive spectacle than that which the 
ocean then presents, as it leaps in its dread, blind 
might around the Isle of Terror. 





THROUGH WESTERN EYES 
ROMANCE 


CHINA SEEN 
YROM A TRAVELER'S NOTE BOOK 


While there are no good roads in China now- 
adays, there are one or two interesting relics of 
what were, in and for their day, most excellent 
roads. The first emperor of the Mings some time 
during his reign of from 1368 to 1399 made a road 
from the bank of the Yangtse, opposite Nanking, 
to his birthplace in Anhui. The levels were care- 
fully. graded and the road carried across river val- 
leys on well built arched viaducts. It remains to- 
day simply a remarkable specimen of early en- 
gineering. The road from Peking to Tungchow, 
built by the emperors of the Yuan dynasty away 
back in the dim ages, “remains as a vast effort of 
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inutility.” It was paved with great blocks of 
granite, averaging fifty to eighty feet square sur- 
face each, all closely jointed. To-day it is worn 
into ruts a foot deep and is almost impassable. 
With the exception of these two roads no attempt 
of any note has been made to facilitate land com- 
munication throughout the empire. The stone 
bridges at Fukien and elsewhere, often instanced 
as remarkable, are notable only as instances of 
the ability the Chinese display in moving huge 
masses of stone by manual labor. 

The Chinese have some extraordinary supersti- 
tions in regard to music. According to their belief 
the Creator hid eight sounds in the earth for the 
express purpose of compelling man to find them 
out. According to the Celestial idea the eight 
primitive sounds are hidden in stones, silks, woods 
of various kinds, the bamboo plant, pumpkins, in 
the skins of animals, in certain earths and in the 
air itself. Anyone who has ever seen or listened 
to a Chinese orchestra will remember that their 
musical instruments are made of all these materials 
except the last, and that the combined efforts of 
the other seven seemed better calculated to drive 
the ethereal sound away than to coax it from the 
air, which is really the object of all Chinese musical 
efforts. When the band plays the naive credulity 
of the people, both old and young, hears in the 
thuds of the gongs and the whistling of the pipes 
the tones of the eternal sounds of nature that were 
originally deposited in the various animate and 
inanimate objects by the all-wise Father. 

A well conducted Chinese funeral is the most 
gorgeous sight in Asia. At the front of the funeral 
procession walk the noisy musicless musicians. 
Then come men bearing the insignia of the dignity 
of the dead, if he had any. Next come more men, 
carrying figures of animals, idols, umbrellas, and 
blue and white streamers. After them come men 
carrying pans of perfume. Just before the coffin 
walk bonzes, Chinese priests. Over the coffin a 
canopy is usually carried. The casket is borne by 
about a score of men. Immediately behind the 
coftin walk the children of the deceased. The eld- 
est son comes first. He is dressed in canvas, and 
leans heavily upon a stout stick. He is supposed 
to be too exhausted by grief and fasting to walk 
without the aid of the staff. The other children 
and relatives follow this chief mourner. They are 
clothed in white linen garments. The women are 
carried in chairs. They sob and wail at intervals 
and in unison. When the burying-place is reached 
the bonzes begin chanting a mass for the dead, 
and the coffin is put into the tomb. A large oblong 
white marble table is placed before the tomb. On 
the middle of it is set a censer and two vases and 
two candlesticks, all of as exquisite workmanship 
as possible. Then they have a paper cremation! 
Paper figures of men, horses, garments and a score 
of other things are burned. They are supposed to 
undergo a material resurrection, and to be useful 
to the dead in the Chinese heaven. The tomb is 
sealed up or closed, and an entertainment. con- 
cludes the ceremony at the grave. 

The famous Chinese bell at Peking is in many 
respects the finest work of art in China, a product 
of native skill which could not probably be dupli- 
cated by the highest ability or resources of western 
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foundries. It weighs sixty tons, stands fourteen 
feet high, with a circumference of thirty-four feet 
and nearly one foot in thickness. Without a flaw 
or defect, it is completely covered in relief, both in- 
side and out, with myriads of Chinese characters, 
each one an inch in size. They form prayerful ex- 
tracts from Buddhistic classics. It is one of the 
vagaries of Buddhism that its prayers of the faith- 
ful may be infinitely and acceptably repeated by 
mechanical helps, as, for instance, by revolving - 
wheels. So here, when the lips of this mighty and 
eloquent bell are moved by fitting tongue, they 
breathe forth in deep, sweet, prolonged and won- 
derful vibratory voice these prayers to Buddha, and 
call, as well, all devotees to worship. One of the 
chroniclers of the fifteenth century states that it 
was a period of supreme suspense in Peking among 
all lovers of art and religion, from emperor down 
to humble craftsman, as the day and hour ap- 
proached for pouring the molten metal into that 
myriad-lettered matrix, and for producing Ta- 
Chung, the noblest bell in all the world, and no 
doubt a few months ago an almost equal interest 
was awakened when it rung out the advent of peace 
with Japan and the restored liberty of the empire. 
The artists who successfully accomplished the 
molding and casting of this great bell were not 
only congratulated by Buddhistic ecclesiastics and 
their followers, but they were ennobled by the em- 
peror, while their work itself, amid changing creeds 
and dynasties, is imperishable, being as clear-cut 
and perfect to-day as when it first came forth from 
the crumbling mold of sand. 

A Chinaman can live fairly well on five cents 
a day. Every scrap that can be utilized for food 
or clothing is made available. Yet in spite of this 
the fact remains that there are more beggars in 
China than even in southern Italy. They travel in 
great companies—men, women and_ children. 
Tramping is often a matter of intense pain to the 
women, because their feet have been mutilated so 
that they can scarcely walk. Crowds of yelling 
young demons of boys follow carriages a mile or 
two, sometimes, begging for alms. The vagrants 
have become so artistic in begging that they fre- 
quently mutilate themselves to excite sympathy. 
These swarms of beggars roam about the land in 
spite of the fact that every family of means takes 
care of all of its poor relatives to the utmost ex- 
tent of its ability. The Chinese are not lazy. They 
would work if they could, but there is not sufficient 
work for all. 

The Chinese do everything backward. Their 
compass points to the south, instead of the north. 
The men wear skirts and the women trousers; 
while the men wear their hair long, the women coil 
theirs in a knot. The dressmakers are men; the 
women carry burdens. The spoken language is 
not written, and the written language is not spoken. 
Books are read backward, and any notes are in- 
serted at the top. White is used for mourning; 
and the bridemaids wear black—instead of being 
maidens these functionaries are old women. The 
Chinese surname comes first, and they shake their 
own hands instead of the hand of one whom they 
greet. Vessels are launched sideways and horses 
are mounted from the off side. They commence 
dinner with dessert, and end with soup and fish. 
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THE PREACHING IN PARADISE COURT 


NELLIE K. BLISSETT.....cccccccccccccveces WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


I have rarely seen anything less celestial, consid- 
ering appearances, than this same Paradise. A 
block of high, dirty buildings, crammed together 
round a square of unsavory pavement, which fre- 
quently sent forth an odor capable of giving points, 
in the matter of nastiness, to any other on earth. 
The ground floor of the houses was intersected by 
numerous dark passages leading from the central 
yard to the world without, and the inhabitants of 
this dismal block of brick bore an unenviable repu- 
tation in London police registers. 

One stuffy summer evening, when there was a 
coppery glow in the shaded sky, and the warmth of 
thunder in the air as it struck your face, I found my- 
self in the neighborhood of Paradise Court on an 
embassy from the manager of the “Salamander” 
Music Hall to Stickers, the stage carpenter, who had 
been ill. This worthy I discovered at the door of 
his tenement—he inhabited a fiat in a “model” block 
—with his pipe between his teeth, chatting with his 
friend and assistant Sandy Macintosh. They were 
interchanging confidences with regard to the 
weather, and Sandy kept his eye carefully cocked 
towards the lurid rim of sky above the smoke. I 
delivered the manager’s message, and we stood talk- 
ing for some moments. 

Whilst so occupied, a black figure came quickly 
along the opposite pavement, and Stickers took the 
pipe from his mouth and tapped it thoughtfully 
against the wall. 

“There’s a parson,” he remarked. Tain’t often 
you see ’em ’ereabouts. Wi’ere’s ’e goin’?” 

We watched him. He was very young—hardly 
more thana boy. His face was round and rosy and 
- his hair was light, whilst the eyes which glanced 
across at us were blue and pleasant. But what on 
earth was he doing here? 

Sandy shook his head in grim disapproval. 

‘“He’s ower young to be a meenister o’ the Word,” 
he said slowly. “I’m thinkin’ the bairn’s strayed 
frae his way.” 

“Tf he ain’t ’e soon will be,” retorted Stickers with 
sarcastic intent. “Dashed if ’e ain’t a-goin’ into 
Paradise Court!” 

We stared at each other for a moment in silence. 
Then Stickers came off the doorstep. 

“I’m goin’ to see the fun,” he announced. 
“*Tain’t that I like ’is cloth; but I'll see fair play, an’ 
there’s precious little o’ that as a parson ‘ull get in 
Paradise Court.” 

So we followed the curate down the street and 
into one of the dark passages. Here we found him 
looking puzzled. 

I went up to him. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “but I have been watching 
you for some minutes. Are you looking for any- 
thing?” 

“Ts this Paradise Court?” 

“Yes,” 

“Thank you. I am looking for that,” he said. 

Stickers, behind me, chuckled audibly, and even 
Sandy smiled. 


“ce 





“T hope you ,” I stopped. 
you are going to do here?” 

He looked as if he doubted my right to question 
him—a thing not to be wondered at. 

“IT am going to preach.” 

Stickers’s chuckle stopped, and Sandy eyed the 
stranger doubtingly. 

“Perhaps you don’t know this part,” I ventured 
to suggest. “It’s pretty rough down here, and I 
don’t fancy there’s much preaching done. The Sal- 
vation people come sometimes, but even they get 
badly handled. I think, if you will pardon the ad- 
vice, that you had much better not preach.” 

The boy’s face colored and a light of battle came 
into the blue eyes. 

“That's what my vicar told me,” he replied; “but 
I said that where the Salvation Army folks could go 
I could go too. And I will.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then Sandy 
spoke. 

“Are ye by yersel’, sir?” 

"Te" 

The old Scot glanced at the black figure, and a 
smile curled his lips. 

“I’m thinkin’ I’ve a mind to hear the preachin’. 
You're ower young to but twa’s better than ane 
in Paradise Court.” 

And four may safely be considered better than 
two, so Stickers and I followed him. 

By this time the unusual.apparition of a parson 
had excited no little interest. There was a fair 
audience assembled in the Court, and many heads, 
voung and old, and all dirty, were thrust from win- 
dows high in air. There was a murmur of astonish- 
ment when the preacher came forward. 

He went straight to the middle of the yard, then 
stopped, took off his soft felt hat and held it in front 
of him in both hands like a schoolboy. For a 
second he said nothing, but stood there waiting, 
with the light shining on his fair hair. 

Then he began his preaching, and such was the 
general astonishment at his audacity that for about 
three minutes he spoke without interruption of any 
kind. I was too interested in the attitude of his 
audience to listen much to what he said, but I retain 
a hazy memory of something strong and simple 
which an older, and perhaps cleverer, man need not 
have been ashamed of speaking. 

He had not finished half a dozen sentences though 
before the storm burst. Someone at the back of the 
crowd inquired “if his ma knew as ’e was on the 
loose?” and then the tide of Paradise Court wit and 
humor rose and ran high. They laughed, they 
shouted, they baited him with delicately chosen 
taunts, and finally, failing to stop him, began to 
punctuate their pungent sentences by occasional 
applications of convenient refuse. 

But he went on, holding his head very high and 
looking neither to the left nor to the right. An egg 
of respectable antiquity hit him neatly on the neck 
and dispersed its ungrateful contents down his waist- 
coat; a decayed cabbage stump or two hurtled 
through the air and rebounded from separate parts 
of his person; a decayed tabby, redolent of something 


“Might I ask what 
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more potent than even sanctity, took him full in the 
face, and very narrowly missed brushing me as well; 
but he went on. I saw him grow very red and his 
eyes flash, but he never so much as lifted his hand 
from the brim of his hat. And though I was much 
minded to interfere, | knew that interference would 
only bring about a climax, and so refrained. The 
boy’s fate was in his own hands and his only. If I 
went for the police I might be gone some time, and 
I desired to see the end of the episode, so I con- 
tented myself by taking such a share of the Paradise 
Court rubbish-heap as I could not decently manage 
to avoid. 

He spoke for about twenty minutes—they felt 
rather like hours—and cabbage stumps, and worse, 
fell thicker and faster as he proceeded. Then there 
was a sudden, ugly rush towards us, and Stickers 
and Sandy Macintosh drew up, and I gripped my 
stick with a sense that we were in for a bad time. 

And when the rush came the preacher stopped at 
last and turned his eyes on his assailants for the first 
time. I don’t think they liked it, for they stopped 
dead a few feet from him and obviously wavered. 
For an instant there was perfect silence in the Court, 
then a glare of appalling light and a crash of thunder 
which shook the surrounding buildings from chim- 
ney to basement. 

When it ceased the crowd had considerably 
dwindled, and the heads at the windows above had 
disappeared. But the curate did not budge. He 
cast one quiet glance at the angry sky, finished his 
sermon in perfect peace, put on his hat and prepared 
to leave. 

He took out his handkerchief and deliberately 
wiped his face, and dusted the marks of battle from 
his coat. Then he turned to his silent audience. 

“My brethren,” he said very simply, and as if 
nothing at all had happened, and he were concluding 
the most friendly meeting in the world, “I shail 
come again next week. Good-bye.” 

He went from the Court just as quietly as he had 
come, and we followed him. The crowd gave way 
before him silently, and when we reached the street 
I heard a confused sound of talking behind us. It 
was a premature decision, but I concluded that Para- 
dise Court was fairly ashamed of itself, and after 
events proved that I was not mistaken. 

Meanwhile we stood in the street, and the curate 
turned to us. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a shyness that was 
curious after his bout of obstinacy. “I am glad you 
went with me. Of course it was a little lonely and 
you made it seem more comfortable. Thank you 
very much. Good-bye.” 

He shook hands with me, and then with Stickers 
and Sandy. When he came to the old Scotchman, 
Sandy’s face was a sight to see. 

“Ye maun just forgi’e me, sir,” he said, as he took 
the boy’s hand in his own big paw. “I said ye were 
ower young to be a meenister 0’ the Word, an’ I’m 
sorry to ha’e said it. Ye’ve shamed mony an older 
man this day. An’ if your vicar has a gude head 
on his shoulders he may weel be prood o’ ye, though 
ye’re but a laddie for a’ your preachin’.” 

We stood on the pavement and watched the black 
figure disappear into the traffic and the smoke. 

“Well,” said Stickers at last, “they’ve ’ad a treat 
to-day in the Court. They’re fond of a row and 
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they’ve ’ad one; but they ain’t come out of it fust- 
rate not byno means. There’s grit in that lad—for a 
parson there’s a deal o’ grit. I never see no one 
be’ave just like that before. ’E warn’t cheeky, an’ 
’e didn’t do no sniveiling, an’ I think ’e’d ’ave liked 
to take off his coat to ’em all the time. That’s 
honly ’uman natur’, an’ I’m a lot fonder of ’uman 
natur’ than wot I be of cant.” 

Circumstances prevented my attendance at the 
curate’s second preaching, but I had a detailed ac- 
count of the event from Stickers. It was told me 
among the “Salamander” properties to the accom- 
paniment of a hammer. 

“°E went in jest as ’e did afore,” said Stickers; 
“an’ there was a lot more to meet ’im. But ’e 
’adn’t no dead cats this time. An’ ’e preached as 
quiet as though ’e were a-standin’ in ’is hown pulpit 
with ’is ’ole congregashun a-snorin’ their ’eads orf 
hunder ’im. Bless you, ’e were as peaceful as a 
hinnercent lamb. An’ w’en ’e finished, Jack Bug- 
gles, wot was pretty hactive time before with the 
’eavy guns, ’e comes out an’ sez, as perlite as if the 
young un wor a dook, ’ow they believes they didn’t 
show a right happreciation of ’is hefforts last time— 
Jack can spout fit to bu’st ye w’en ’e’s took that way 
—an’ will ’e be good enuf to hoverlook an unfort’nit 
ewent, an’ haccept their ’umble hapologies? Lor’, 
you might ’ave knocked me down with a stror, I 
was that took aback. An’ ’e answered ’em as sol- 
emn as a judge, an’ said ’e ’ad supposed it wor a 
mistake, an’ ’e didn’t bear no malice; an’ w’en ’e 
went they giv’ ’im three cheers; an’ ’e’s goin’ again 
soon. There ain’t no limits to wot cheek ’ull do, 
that there ain’t; but some’ow I ’opes they’ll make 
that boy a bishop; we want a few of ’is sort about.” 





“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE” 
THE LONDON TICKET SELLER.......... ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 

You are apt to begin finding out the dissimilarity 
between English as it ought to be spoken and Eng- 
lish as it is spoken the first time you go shopping in 
London. 

In traveling it is worse, even when you are under- 
taking such a sample of a journey as a trip on the 
underground—or must one say in the underground? 
Or with the underground? At any rate it is a rail- 
road a little quicker than the *buses and a little 
slower than walking, unless you just make connec- 
tions. It is like this: 

You—A ticket, please. 

He—Wot fur? (He means to what place.) 

You-—I want to take the elevated for 

He—Wot s’y, lydy? (What did you say, lady?) 

You—tThe elevated for 

He—Never heard of the nime. Maybe you mean 
Elephant and Castle; that’s *bus line. 

You—No; I want a railroad ticket. 

He—Oh, rileway; you mean underground. 

You (doubtfully, as you look at the long stairs 
you must climb to get to the “underground” and 
hear a train thunder overhead)—Well, yes; under- 
ground. 

He—Wot fur? 

You—Why, to get uptown. 

He (exasperatingly)—-W’ere do you want to go? 
(Imploringly.) ’Urry up, lydy; don’t tike all dye. 

You—Notting Hill. 

He—Notting “ill or Notting ’ill Ghyte stytion? 














You (at 4 venture)—Ghyte station, I think. 

He looks at you sourly, and you return the look 
blandly, unconscious that you have to his face 
mimicked his cocknification of the words gate sta- 
tion. 

He—What clawss? 

You (like all American idiots)—First, please. 

He—Return ticket? 

You—Return? No;I want to go there. 

He (sarcastically)—Iynte you nuvver coming 
back ageyne? If you h’are, don’t you want a 
return? 

You—Oh, a round trip; yes, of course. 

He—’Ere you h’are (meaning here is the ticket) 
and ’ere’s your chaynge. Mykyste! 

This last word, translated into American Eng- 
lish, means make haste. And you, as you fran- 
tically sweep an unassorted mass of half-crowns, 
florries, shillings, sixpences and three sorts of cop- 
pers into your purse, wish to say that you are 
making haste. But unconsciously dropping into 
the Londonese dialect you ejaculate, “I am a- 
myking hyste.” 





THE CASTAWAYS 


ANNE FITZHUGH MACLEAN.......+- THE NEW BOHEMIAN 


They lay upon a barren rock that uprose sharply 
from the sea—three men, wrought by the hand of 
famine into creatures almost without likeness to the 
form that they had borne. Close at their feet 
tossed a few timbers that alone remained of the ship 
that had gone down—how long before they could 
not tell, for through the mist of anguish it had 
grown to seem a happening of the dreamlike past. 
The chaplain of the ship, her humblest sailor, and 
a passenger—a Judge of honorable note—they wore 
one semblance now, and that of horrer. 

Upon their bodies and the rock beneath, the sun’s 
strength beat in its fullness. With what life was yet 
within, they lifted constantly to their lips the water 
they had saved from the ship’s stores. No other 
object broke the desolation of that narrow island. 
Food there was none nor had been. They waited 
only death, and yet—they hoped. Rescue would 
come—that, the location of the rock assured them 
—if only they could live a little yet. But without 
food the hope was but another of starvation’s tricks 
of torture. Food! Whence in that ghastly desert 
should it come? They lay with souls as self-con- 
suming as their bodies. And then took place a 
thing beyond our knowledge of men’s minds. The 
eyes of these three, horrible already as they glared 
upon each other through their suffering, filled all at 
once with monstrous new significance. There was 
no speech, yet each became possessed of one 
unspeakable conception. Whether it was his own 
or subtly thrust upon him by another’s wish, the 
thought was there in each. 

A hideous convulsion seized the sailor’s counte- 
nance as he struggled to cast off the unsought sug- 
gestion. 

The chaplain made a low ejaculation as of prayer. 

There was silence, and the thing grew—taunting, 
tormenting. At last the Judge spoke, his voice un- 
natural in horror, yet his words strong, subtle, fear- 
less, their meaning clear with unsupportable dis- 
tinctness. He plead for life. Not for his own nor 
theirs; but that, through sacrifice by one man of 
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his portion, that miracle and mystery we call life 
should be preserved. 

He ceased, and the chaplain muttered: “But the 
sin—iniquity past pardon!” 

“Were the sin less,” replied the Judge, “that three 
lives perish or that two be saved?” 

“Ay,” groaned the sailor, “there’ll be rescue soon, 
and why should three be rotting on this cursed 
rock? J’ll take my chance of living.” 

“God’s mercy on our souls!” the chaplain said; 
and thus it was agreed. Then, “Stay!” he cried 
again, “there’s no need to cast lots. I freely give 
my life, and thus will yours be spared, and I 
delivered from worse than death.” 

“Not so; no, we take our chance,” they answered 
each, and so cast lots. And it was upon him who 
desired it that the lot fell. 

* % * * * 

They gazed upon the rigid face between them, 
and saw how he lay tortured no longer by starva- 
tion, and they thought each within himself: “It was 
well done.” 

And even as they thought thus, with hands poised 
for action, they glanced seaward, and saw on the far 
horizon a line of smoke. They looked in silence at 
the ship that grew ever larger, and again upon the . 
ghastly thing that was stretched upon the rock. 


But into the face of one another they did not 
look. 





WHERE THE GRASSHOPPER BECAME A BURDEN 


ADVENTURES IN BRAZIL.........+. DETROIT FREE PRESS 


“Speaking of grasshoppers,” said the man with 
the yaller whiskers, “but were any of you gentlemen 
ever in Brazil? 

“We know nothing of grasshoppers in this coun- 
try. In Brazil, when you speak of grasshoppers, 
women will shudder and men turn pale. I was 
never in Brazil myself, but I had a brother who 
lived there for five years and who told me about 
grasshoppers. My brother was rather vain and 
conceited, but he wouldn’t lie. 

“The first time he was attacked by them was one 
morning as he was walking in his garden. With- 
out the slightest warning three grasshoppers sprang 
upon him and knocked him down, and if his screams 
had not brought immediate assistance he would 
have been killed on the spot. As it was, he was 
laid up for a week. 

“After this attack he began to inquire around and 
post himself on the habits of the grasshopper, and 
when the next adventure came he was prepared for 
it. He was riding along the highway when a full- 
grown grasshopper sprang upon the horse behind 
him and sought to fasten its fangs into his neck. 
Before it could do so, however, he drew his pistol and 
turned and shot it through the heart. 

“The third time he was attacked he came within 
an ace of losing his life. While walking one day 
unarmed a grasshopper sprang upon him from the 
limb of a tree. My brother was knocked down and 
rolled into a ditch with three feet of water init. By 
a lucky move he got the insect by the throat and 
forced its head under the water and held it there 
till life was extinct. It was a close shave, though. 
My brother had to be carried home, and it was 
several weeks before he was able to get out of bed. 
He bore the scars of that conflict to his grave.” 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 





The ten largest cities in the world and their re- 
spective populations are: London, 4,231,000; Paris, 
2,447,000; New York, 1,801,000; Canton, 1,600,000; 
Berlin, 1,579,000; Tokio, 1,389,000; Vienna, 1,364,- 
000; Philadelphia, 1,142,000; Chicago, 1,099,000, 
and St. Petersburg, 1,035,000. 

The first American railroad was laid in 1836. It 
was three miles long, from the granite quarries of 
Quincy River, Massachusetts, to Neponset River. 


The first street railroad was laid in New York in 
1832, between the City Hall and Fourteenth Street. 


The smallest bird known to the ornithologists is 
the West Indian humming bird. It weighs but 
twenty grains. 

The Atlas moth, a gigantic fur-coated, night- 
flying insect in Central Brazil, is said to be the 
largest winged “bug” in the world. He measures 
14 inches from tip to tip. 


There are forty-seven Chinese temples in America. 


- Most of the shoes worn in Japan are made of 
straw or wood. In the entire country there is but 
one factory where leather shoes are made. 


The largest room in the world is said to be the 
hall of the imperial palace in St. Petersburg. It is 
160 feet long by 150 feet wide. 


The film of a soap bubble is the 2,500,o0oth of an 
inch in thickness. 


The watermelon grows wild all over Africa. It 
was cultivated in Egypt B. C. 2,500. 


The railways of the world carry over 40,000,000 
passengers weekly. 

The $10 gold piece was authorized by act of Con- 
gress April 2, 1792, and its coinage was begun in 
1794. 

The shelves in the British Museum are said to 
contain thirty-nine miles of books. 


The largest telegraph office in the world is at the 
General Postoffice, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. There 
are Over 3,000 operators, 1,000 of whom are women. 


It is 900 years since the fork made its appearance 
in Europe. 

By actual measurement of fifty skeletons, the 
right arm and left leg have been found to be longer 
in twenty-three, the left arm and right leg in six, the 
limbs on the right longer than those on the left in 
four, and in the remainder the inequality of the limbs 
was varied. Only seven out of seventy skeletons 
measured, or ten per cent, had limbs of equal length. 


The English language is spoken by only about 
125,000,000 persons, while the Chinese is spoken by 
Over 400,000,000. 

Gold can be beaten 1,200 times thinner than com- 
mon writing paper. One ounce of that kind of gold 
leaf will cover 1,460 square feet. 


The oldest love letter in the world is in the 
British Museum. It is a proposal of marriage for 
the hand of an Egyptian princess, and it was made 
3,500 years ago. It is in the form of an inscribed 


brick, and is therefore not only the oldest, but the 
most substantial love letter in existence. 


The term “infantry” was first used by the Span- 
iards, in the war with the. Moors, to designate the 
bodyguard of a royal prince or infante. 

Every ton of Atlantic water when evaporated 
yields 81 pounds of salt; a ton of Pacific water, 79 
pounds; Arctic and Antarctic waters yield 85 pounds 
to the ton, and Dead Sea water, 187 pounds. 


The oldest national flag in the world is that of 
Denmark, which has been in use since the year 1219. 


The total wealth of Great Britain with all her 
possessions is estimated by an American authority 
to be $40,000,000,000. France comes next with 
$37,500,000,000. The wealth of the six largest 
nations of the world aggregates $165,000,000,000. 


A 463-carat Burmah ruby, the largest ruby ever 
cut, so far as is known, was bought in at a London 
jeweler’s sale recently for $40,000. A one-carat 
blue diamond brought $3,000, and a 140-grain black 
pearl, once belonging to Queen Isabella II. of Spain, 
$5,750. : 

It is computed that in marching, soldiers take 
75 steps per minute, in quick marching 108 and in 
charging 160 steps. 

Recent Austrian observations in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea prove that the deepest spot in that body of 
water is 2,406 fathoms, or nearly three miles. 


Teapots were the invention of either the Indians 
or the Chinese, and are of uncertain antiquity. 
They came to Europe with tea in 1610. 


The human brain, according to Cuvier, is the one- 
twenty-eighth part of the body; that of the horse 
but the one-four hundredth part. 


A penny was recently sold at auction in England 
for $1,000. It was of gold, worth 20 pence (40 
cents) and was coined in 1257 by order of Henry III. 
But two other specimens are known to be in exist- 
ence. They are in the British Museum. 


No human head was impressed on coins until after 
the death of Alexander the Great. All images be- 
fore that time were of deities. 

There are some 60,000 costermongers who carry 
on business in the streets of London. Their capital 
is supposed to be $250,000, while they are said to do 
a trade during the year of $15,000,000. The profits 
of this turnover are about $5,000,000. 

Potassiumorthodinitrocrescolate is the latest ac- 
quisition to the German language. It is the name 
applied to an antiseptic lately discovered. 


When the Siberian railway is completed the joutr-. 
ney around-the world will occupy not more than 40 
days, and the cost of transportation will not exceed 
$400. 

National flowers have been adopted in various 
countries, as follows: Greece, violet; Canada, sugar 
maple; Egypt, lotus; England, rose; France, fleur- 
de-lis; Germany, corn-flower; Ireland, shamrock; 
Italy, lily; Prussia, linden; Saxony, mignonette; 
Scotland, thistle; Spain, pomegranate; Wales, leek. 
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THE POOR FOR THE RICH 


HATRED OF 


DISCONTENT OF THE MASSES...-+-eeeeeeeeeeeeee THE SPEAKER 


Mr. W. H. Mallock, in a controversy which he is 
waging in the Contemporary Review against Mr. 
Hobson upon the old “condition of England” dis- 
pute, raises incidentally a question of much intel- 
lectual, as well as economic, interest. Mr. Hobson 
maintains that the existence of rich individuals in a 
community fosters discontent among those less 
favored, and thereby seriously affects the happiness 
of society. Mr. Mallock denies this, alleging that 
the poor are no more made unhappy by the spectacle 
of the wealth amidst them than the poor relations of 
a family are made unhappy by the fact that one of 
their number who by birth is only their equal is com- 
paratively very rich. This isa bold denial in the face 
of the assertions of all philanthropists and of all per- 
sons who, because their minds are tinged with Social- 
ist Opinions, are supposed to understand the poor. 
Both these classes affirm every day, with the whole 
force of their minds and pens, that the poor are em- 
bittered against the rich, the former making of the 
fact their first prudential argument for large bene- 
factions, while the latter quote it as the best among 
many proofs, or at all events as the most menacing 
among many proofs, that the social system must be 
revolutionized. 

There can be no doubt, either, that a large section 
of the rich believe the assertion, and are worried by 
it either into great liberality, or into a distrust of the 
whole body of the poor as a corporation filled with 
malice, or that agitators of the hot-headed kind rely 
for the popularity of their diatribes upon the exist- 
ence of the sentiment. So general, indeed, is the 
belief, that if it disappeared the rich and the poor 
would stand in a new relation with each other, and if 
they did not become more friendly, would at least 
understand more perfectly each other’s position and 
thoughts. We wish, therefore, that Mr. Mallock, 
who can marshal facts in a very effective way, had 
taken more pains to state the evidence upon which 
he has formed a conclusion, which has against it, at 
least this prima-facie evidence, that the Continental 
thinkers, who have devoted lifetimes to the investi- 
gation of the question of poverty, would almost to a 
man pronounce him wrong. 

We should ourselves be inclined to agree with Mr. 
Maliock, but it would be with rather large limita- 
tions, the differences upon this subject among differ- 
ent races being almost as wide as their differences in 
religious tendency. In this country, among Ameri- 
cans of English descent, and in North Germany 
outside the cities, we should say that the immense 
majority accept widely different pecuniary condi- 
tions, as part of the order of things, like the climate 
or the language, and on the whole rather approved 
them, as affording incentives for ambition and 
grounds for secret hope. They do not hate the rich, 
because they would all like to be rich, and are not 
without hope that, either by exertion or by good- 
fortune, or, in short, by means which they do not 
closely define even in thought, they may one day 
become so. If they have not as much as they wish, 
they wish they had, wish it sometimes very strongly, 


just as the short-sighted wish they could see farther, 
but they do not hate those who have more “advan- 
tages.” They rather regard them as sources of 
benefit to the community, as persons who keep up 
the standard of living, and who increase the general 
mass of opportunities. So strong is this feeling that 
villages, and even considerable towns, welcome the 
settlement of a rich man among them as something 
which brings them more hope, and pay him a defer- 
ence which, though it issupposed to be all flunkeyish, 
has in it a distinct trace of gratitude. “Settle among 
us,” they say to a wealthy candidate for Parliament, 
“and your chance of election will be indefinitely in- 
creased.” “He'll spend money,” say the shopkeep- 
ers, vaguely but hopefully, and “he'll bring lots of 
work,” say the workers, in both cases without a sign 
of irritation at the newcomer’s possession of a large 
means. A rich man who is neighborly and not too 
overpowering—as no doubt a section of the newly 
rich tend to be—is popular at once, and this without 
any direct bribery or courting of public favor. In 
the south of Buckinghamshire there is a whole 
colony of Rothschilds—that is, of men whose names 
in English imagination represent wealth without 
limit—and just ask in South Buckinghamshire 
whether the true “people,” in the Radical sense, 
resent the Rothschilds’ existence, or are pleased that 
their country is attractive enough to “draw” the mil- 
lionaires. 

No doubt there will be those in any district 
who dislike the rich because they are rich, but 
they will be usually those who have been disap- 
pointed in life, those who, while always working, feel 
the strain after competence a little too much for them 
—a class larger than is suspected—and those who, 
weighing their own intelligence or their own acquire- 
ments against riches, find them to be worthier things, 
and murmur because they do not bring the comfort 
or the freedom of life which in modern civilization 
riches undoubtedly secure. It is this latter class 
which makes itself audible, and produces the impres- 
sion which misleads Mr. Hobson and those who 
share his views. That gentleman will ask perhaps 
how he can possibly know what is in the minds of 
the inarticulate, and there is reason in the question, 
but then there is reason also in the answer. Have 
the multitude, whether in England or in the United 
States, ever tried to limit wealth, or divide wealth, 
or confiscate wealth at death, or in any way whatever 
endeavored to cause wealth to cease to be? They 
have examples of such legislation before them all 
over the Continent, but they not only do not carry 
similar measures, but they never ask for them, and 
would treat any candidate who relied upon them in 
his programme as either a mere faddist or an advo- 
cate of novel and disagreeable social heresies. 
Surely that is evidence, and strong evidence, even 
if it is indirect. The truth is that both here and in 
America discontent, when it exists, and of course 
there is plenty of it, takes the self-pitying direction, 
and not the direction of envy. Weremember about 
five years ago being much struck with the form taken 
by the discontent of a raging orator in one of the 
parks. He was boiling over with fury against the 
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rich; and at last, rising to the height of his argument, 
he burst out into an apostrophe,—“You rich fellers, 
you have funds, you have bonds, you have railway 
shares; tell me, you wretches, why we should not 
have them too!” That, not the stripping of the rich, 
was the English rough’s genuine and most hearty 
aspiration. 

But we are quite unable to apply Mr. Mallock’s 
theory, as we understand him to do, to the whole of 
Europe. We are unable to reject the evidence that 
very large classes on the Continent, particularly in 
France, in Belgium, in Italy, in Germany, in Spain, 
and in the cities of Austria, dislike the rich qua rich, 
and become more bitter, and therefore less happy, 
because of their existence. They really desire not 
only to raise themselves in the pecuniary scale, as 
also do the English, but to depress those who on that 
scale are much above themselves. The urban 
workers of the Continent regard capitalists, that is, 
all who have much, even if they gain it by industry 
orbythe successful distribution of goods,as vampires, 
and, if they saw their way, would distribute their 
property at death in a way that would destroy much 
of the wish to accumulate. They cry in all popular 
commotions, “Down with the rich” with hearty gusto, 
and sometimes even shoot them or blackmail them 
without alleging anything against them except their 
wealth. It is because they are supposed to represent 
riches that the Jews are now generally assailed, 
while rich landed proprietors are marks for every 
kind of obloquy and petty pillage, and, in Spain, of 
occasional savage insurrections. 

If society fell into momentary anarchy the rich 
in many districts would not be suffered to survive. 
It is supposed that the peasantry are free of this senti- 
ment, but we gravely doubt that, though it is true 
that the peasantry do not yet see how they are to 
render large properties insecure without also im- 
pairing the security of minute fortunes. We cannot 
but suspect that over at least half the Continent the 
facts are with Mr. Hobson, and not with Mr. Mal- 
lock, and should greatly like to read in his next essay 
how he gets rid of the evidence that in such districts 
society is less happy for the existence of the rich. 
That matters nothing to us, because we hold that 
justice should be done, whether those among whom 
it is done are the happier or less happy; but to those 
who hold that the only test of the goodness or bad- 
ness of a fact is the resultant happiness or discontent 
of the majority, the argument ought to be a formid- 
able one. The cause of the difference between Eng- 
land and the Continent in this matter is a most 
perplexing subject of study, but of its existence, in 
degrees varying with race and locality, we have no 
doubt whatever. It cannot be wholly due to the 
thirst for comfort and pleasure, though that is often 
alleged, for if it were we should see more of the Eng- 
lish feeling, the passionate desire to be better off 
without depriving anybody else of anything that is 
his. Much of it may be traced to jealousy, which, 
with some races as with some kinds of animals and 
with most children, is one of the strongest and most 
instinctive of passions, but we believe the ultimate 
root of the sentiment is to be found in a failure, 
in a want of individual self-confidence. No man is 
happier with a very littlethan a Southern Frenchman 
or aSpaniard, but he does not expect to rise as almost 
every Englishman does, and to feel safe he wants to 
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belong to a community all of whom stand upon his 
own level. The tall tree has in it to him something 
of menace, of intention to overshadow him. The 
rich man is now the tallest tree, as the noble once 
was; the poor man dreads him, and in all dread there 
is a possibility of hate. The Englishman, and still 
more the American, confiding in his own energies, 
does not dread, and therefore the hatred of the rich 
is in this country confined to those who, for one 
cause or another, feel that they are feeble. 





DOES THE COLLEGE WOMAN MARRY? 
MINERVA AND HYMEN........+-+00-- CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 


Among questions that are interesting as well as 
pertinent and timely, now that so many hundreds 
of women are preparing to enter the many higher 
institutions of learning open to them with the com- 
ing of autumn, are such queries as these: Does the 
college woman marry? Is the higher education 
an advantage to her in finding the right fellow, 
the ideal hero of her choice? And after that, is it 
an advantage to her as a home-maker and in the 
making of good society generally? 

A law of averages rules everywhere—even in 
matters deemed most subject to personal tastes and 
choices. Cupid himself could do no more than 
smile at statistics while admitting their authority. 
Some English statistics are at hand relating to the 
leading colleges for women in that country. Some 
of them are conveniently put together in an article 
in the Nineteenth Century. It is to be hoped that 
similar facts may be ascertained as to women who 
have graduated from colleges in this country. Out 
of 1,486 women who have been students in English 
colleges for women at Newham, Somerville, Hol- 
loway and Girton only 208 are reported as having 
married, while 600 are engaged in teaching. It 
is stated that one in ten of those who take the honors 
at Cambridge examinations marry; one in nine at 
Girton who take similar honors marry, and that 
two in five who take the ordinary degree marry. 

It is no doubt true that the more highly educated 
woman is measurably more difficult to please. 
She has also a somewhat increased sense of in- 
dependence in the feeling that she is competent if 
need be to take care of herself. At the same time 
it is perhaps equally true that a relatively smaller 
number of men have the courage to think highly 
enough of themselves to propose to her. And so 
the rule works both ways. But it is well to re- 
member that averages in this matter are liable to 
change within a few years. Just now is a transition 
time for all the industries and all the occupations. 
This is especially the case with matters which most 
concern the new woman. The conditions, associ- 
ations, methods, aims of education, are undergoing 
constant reconsideration and change. One of the 
most important and absorbing of all the industries 
in America is that of education. And educated 
women, married or unmarried, are having a con- 
tinually increased partnership in it. Human na- 
ture, at any rate, is not likely to change. To 
marry and give in marriage is a fundamental need 
which no wholesome education, however high or 
broad, can in the long run ever push far to one 
side. The unmarried men, if they are fit to have 
good wives, have no reasons for alarm because of 
the colleges being open to women. 
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THE PRINTING OF MUSIC 
TRANSLATING A COMPOSER’S COPY......... CHICAGO RECORD 


Millions sing popular songs, but few know what 
a page of music represents. Just to give an idea of 
the subject, it may be put down at the outset that an 
ordinary “piece” of three sheets, selling, say for ten 
cents, involves the use of more than 5,000 separate 
types. 

A composer with a piece of music to publish has 
his choice among four kinds of printing. If he 
is rich he may have the score engraved on copper 
and printed as if it were an expensive picture, or he 
may have it stamped in zinc, or it may be litho- 
graphed. But if he is bent on money-making and 
celebrity he will go to the musical type-setter. 

Miss F. E. Stewart, one of the music compositors 
in Chicago, thus describes the art of translating a 
composer’s copy for the printing press: 

“When we receive the copy we read it to see how 
many measures it contains, how long the measures 
must be, and how many of them ought to be set on 
one staff to give the piece its best and most conven- 
ient arrangement for the performer. The ‘copy 
reader’ counts all the notes, rests, sharps, dots, 
naturals, grace notes, appoggiaturas, slurs, runs 
and signs, and estimates just the number of ‘ems’ 
each will require. The copy is marked with cor- 
responding directions and is given to the com- 
positor. 

“The case of the music printer is divided into 700 
boxes, one for each character, and the compositor 
must have ‘learned her case’ perfectly or she will be 
able to make but poor headway with her work. 
First she sets the characters for the clef and the end 
of the staff. Then she inserts the sharps or flats of 
the signature and spaces out the staff with short 
pieces of brass rule. Next she pieces together 
figures and staff rules to indicate the ‘time.’ 

“Suppose the first note of the piece of music is a 
quarter-note in the second space, with a sharp be- 
fore it. The compositor puts in the sharp first and 
fills up the space with bits of brass rule to continue 
the staff; then she inserts the body of the quarter- 
note with two lines below, and above it she puts the 
two types necessary to make the stem of the note 
and to keep the staff unbroken. If the note is dot- 
ted, five more separate types must be inserted. 

“A measure of eight consecutive notes, three- 
four time and tenor clef indicated, seems to contain 
ten characters. As a matter of fact it contains 
seventy-eight at the very least, and more if the 
measure has accidentals or a complicated harmony. 
* Even the blank spaces between notes represent five 
separate pieces of type, but when the music has long 
runs, from the top of the keyboard to the bottom, as 
in Paderewski’s Minuet, the composition is made 
extremely difficult, for all the added lines above and 
below the staff have to be embedded in a mass of 
‘quads’ and spaces so that the notes may not be dis- 
placed in handling the form in taking proofs. 

“The more ornamental or brilliant a piece of 
music is the more complicated it is to set in type, 
because all the slurs and marks of expression have 
‘to be fitted in between the notes just as a bricklayer 





fits bricks into a cornice, only the compositor can- 
not chop his type in to make it fit as a mason Can 
divide his bricks. 

“It takes four or five years for an apprentice to 
learn the trade through and through, and then she 
keeps on learning every day as long as she remains 
in the business. Women are successful at this 
trade, and it offers good opportunities to them. 
They get just as much a page for composition as 
men are paid, and they make faster compositors 
because their fingers are more delicate and their 
natures more patient. 

“It is asked often whether we have to be 
musicians to set this type. No, not exactly, though - 
it is essential for us to know enough of theory to 
avoid mistakes due to careless or indistinct copy.” 

Music type is made only in Philadelphia on this 
side of the Atlantic, and its cost is so great that it 
never is put to wear and tear of actual use on the 
press. As soon as the proof has been corrected by 
the composer the form is sent to the electrotyper, 
who makes a matrix in wax and returns the form to 
the compositor. After that comes the tedious 
process of distributing 5,000 types of 700 different 
kinds. This work is laborious because the electro- 
typer’s wax gets into the spaces and sticks all the 
types together. 

Next in importance is the lithographic process. 
The composer’s copy is estimated as before detailed 
and then is copied in reverse on a plate of zinc. 
First the plate is put through a ruling engine, which 
engraves the five lines of the staff. 

Then the engraver, with separate dies and 
punches of steel, stamps in the plate the notes, rests 
and bars of the score. The plate is hammered on 
the reverse side until all the “bur” is removed. The 
plate contains all the characters, precisely the same 
as for plate printing. The lines are filled with a 
thick transfer ink, and the plate is carefully wiped 
with a swab and potash.. From this plate an im- 
pression is taken on paper in a regular etcher’s plate 
press, and this transfer in turn is conveyed to the 
surface of a lithographic stone. From this point 
the process is the same as that used for the produc- 
tion of posters in one color, the stones being kept 
wet with the water and the ink adhering only to the 
characters of the music. 





WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 
DEATH OF THE WELL-KNOWN ARTIST....HARPER’S WEBKLY 


The death of William Hamilton Gibson has come 
as a shock to his many friends in New York. Some 
of them had met him in his accustomed haunts in 
the city within a few weeks, apparently in the enjoy- 
ment of his usual abounding health and spirits. 
Others who had seen him at his home in Washing- 
ton, Connecticut, where he died July 16, were less 
surprised, for they were aware that his condition 
had become such as to excite apprehension. 

William Hamilton Gibson was born in Sandy 
Hook, Connecticut, October 5, 1850, and received 
his first schooling at the famous “Gunnery” at 
Washington, Connecticut, the head master of which 
made an impression upon his pupils comparable 
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with that which was made upon so many English 
boys, who afterwards became distinguished, by 
Arnold of Rugby. Mr. Gibson long afterwards 
commemorated his own obligations to his teacher 
in a paper of reminiscences of his school days. The 
bent of young Gibson’s mind seems to have been 
shown in the choice, for his further education, of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, upon leaving which 
he had already determined to devote himself to art. 
It was in 1870 that he began to make a specialty 
of botanical drawing, done with scientific exacti- 
tude, for a number of periodicals. 

It was not, however, until some years later, when 
he made his début in Harper’s Magazine with a 
paper on Birds and Plumage illustrated by himself, 
that it came to be generally recognized that along 
with the rigorous scientific exactitude there was a 
distinct and individual artistic quality. The frontis- 
piece, a full-page and full-size drawing of a pea- 
cock’s feather, The Peerless Plume, was a tour de 
force of elaborate skill both in drawing and in the 
engraving, although the nature of the subject made 
it impossible to exhibit in it the artistic “note” of 
the designer. This was a pensive grace that he con- 
trived to impart not less to the drawing of a bunch 
of wayside weeds than to an expanded landscape. 
This paper and the others which followed it put their 
author quite in the front rank of “black and white” 
men. They were subsequently collected in a hand- 
some volume, entitled Highways and Byways, pub- 
lished in 1883. The volume vindicated the author’s 
right to recognition as an artist with the pen as well 
as with the pencil, and entitled him to a place among 
those enthusiastic naturalists who have the skill in 
words to impart their enthusiasm, from White of 
Selborne to Thoreau and Richard Jeffries. 

The same qualities that were shown in this volume 
were exhibited in its author’s other works, illustrated 
by himself: Camp Life in the Woods, Trapping and 
Trap-making, Pastoral Days, Happy Hunting- 
Grounds, and Sharp Eves. In this last very notably, 
as well as in the still later volume, Our Edible Toad- 
stools and Mushrooms, liberal publishing has added 
very greatly to the inherent attractiveness of text 
and illustrations. The treatise on Edible Toad- 
stools is a practical manual, and a much-needed one, 
on the simple art of distinguishing harmless from 
poisonous fungi; but the execution of the colored 
plates necessary for this purpose, as well as of the 
illustrations in black and white, make it one of the 
handsomest of recent books. Besides the illustra- 
tions of his own books, Mr. Gibson devoted his 
artistic skill to the illustrations of other authors, in- 
cluding the pictorial edition of Longfellow. 

The popularity of his books encouraged their 
author a few years ago to venture into the field of 
popular lectures on natural history. This field had 
not since the time of Agassiz been cultivated with 
such success as by Mr. Gibson. His unfeigned en- 
thusiasm for his subject, the clearness and ease of 
his verbal elucidations, and the ingenuity and felicity 
of his illustrations, by means not only of his ready 
crayon but of mechanical apparatus devised by 
himself, made the lectures as entertaining as they 
were instructive and valuable. There could be no 
more enjovable treat, in its own kind, as all who 
have exnerienced it will agree, than his illustrated 
lecture on Cross-Fertilization. 
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Mr. Gibson’s personal charm impressed itself 
upon the hearers of these lectures—a charm that 
came of his essential heartiness and benevolence of 
nature. But of course this was far more deeply felt 
by those who were privileged to associate with him 
more closely, and by all those who were brought into 
companionship with him he will be sincerely 
mourned. Mr. Gibson leaves a wife and two sons. 





CONCERNING “LA CLAQUE” 
REGULATING APPLAUSE AT FRENCH THEATRES...LONDON MINSTREL 
The organized band known as La Claque, paid 
by the French theatres to applaud a new play, is a 
firm establishment in France. With a view to im- 
proving it the Minister of Fine Arts has published 
the following regulations: From July Ist, 1896, the 
Opéra, Opéra Comique, and Odéon shall employ 
each an agent, who shall receive a regular salary 
from the administration, and who shall have the 
charge of organizing La Claque in the said theatres. 
This agent shall dispose of the strict number of 
places reserved for the claquers, and shall introduce 
these gentlemen into the theatre by the stage door, 
and without tickets, in order to prevent any trade 
being made with the tickets for the places of the 
claque. Furthermore, it is expressly forbidden for 
that agent hereafter to receive any remuneration 
whatever for his services from the artists of the 
theatre where he is employed. This, to check cer- 
tain artists who are not unwilling at times to buy a 
few rounds of applause for the satisfaction of their 
sweet vanity. Very severe measures will be taken 
to ensure the efficiency of the above regulations. 





MADAME CLARA SCHUMANN 
MUSICIAN AND WIFE...--s+eeeeeeeeees BOSTON HERALD 

Clara Josephine Schumann, widow of Robert 
A. Schumann, the celebrated musical composer of 
the nineteenth century, died May 20, at Frankfort- 
on-Main. She was one of the greatest pianoforte 
plavers that the world has ever heard. The 
daughter of a distinguished musician, Frederick 
Wieck, she was born at Leipzig, September 13, 
1819. She began to play the pianoforte at a very 
early age, under her father’s guidance, and in Octo- 
ber, 1828, when she had just completed her ninth 
year, made her public début at a concert in her 
native city, playing with Emilie Reinhold in Kalk- 
bronner’s four-hand variations in the march from 
the oratorio from Moses, her performance exciting 
great interest and not a little wonder. At this time 
she was accustomed to play the concertos of Mozart 
and Hummel, with orchestra, by heart, and thus 
early she laid the foundation of that sympathy with 
the orchestra which so distinguished her. On 
November 8, 1830, she appeared at the Musical 
Academy at Leipzig, and her performance was cited 
by the critics as a proof of how far application and 
good teaching can bring great natural gifts at so 
early an age. Her next appearance was in 1831. 
The following year she was taken to Weimar, Cas- 
sel and Frankfort, and to Paris, giving concerts in 
each place. Mendelssohn was at Paris at the time, 
but was suffering from an attack of cholera, and 
thus the meeting of these two artists—destined to 
become such great friends—was postponed. Later 
in the year she played with Mendelssohn and Rake- 
mann. In the winter of 1836 she made her first 











visit to Vienna, remaining there for several months 
and receiving the appointment of “Kk. Kamma- 
virtuosin.” 

Schumann, who had been a visitor at the house 
of her father for some years, did not avow his at- 
tachment until 1836, and the marriage took place in 
1840, after a number of delays and difficulties. For 
eighteen months thereafter they lived in Leipzig, 
during which time she played with Liszt. Then 
they made a tour of the principal cities. In 1844 
they removed to Dresden, where, on account of the 
sickness of her husband, she remained until 1850, 
devoting herself to his society, and the bringing out 
of his music, much of which owed its first reputation 
to her. In the early part of 1846 they went to St. 
Petersburg, and later in the same year to Vienna, 
where Mme. Schumann made the acquaintance of 
Jenny Lind for the first ‘time, and the two great 
artistes appeared together. The trials which this 
faithful wife underwent during the latter part of her 
nusband’s life, from his first attempt at self-destruc- 
tion to his death, July 19, 1856, were hard to bear. 
It was but a short time before her husband’s death 
that she made her first visit to England, giving 
many concerts in London and elsewhere. She re- 
turned from London to Bonn just in time to be 
present at his death. After that event she resided 
for some years at Berlin, and, in 1863, settled in 
Baden Baden, making that resort her headquarters 
until 1874. She made many tours to England, each 
time delighting London audiences. In 1889 she 
attained her seventieth year. The month of Octo- 
ber of that vear was the sixtieth anniversary of her 
first public appearance, and thirty-two vears had 
elapsed since her first appearance in London. She 
had changed from a plump, youthful lady to a silver- 
haired and somewhat attenuated matron. Not- 
withstanding her advanced age, the tickets for her 
performances were sold at a premium, and a long 
line of people waited many hours out in the cold 
to gain admittance to the shilling seats. Some 
years before her death, when her health began to 
fail, her friends in Germany and England subscribed 
a sum large enough to keep her in German luxury 
for the rest of her davs. 


SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS 





THE FAMOUS LONDON IMPRESARIO...... LONDON ATHENAEUM 


Sir Augustus Harris died June 22 at the early age 
of fortv-five. He was born in Paris in 1852, and 
received a desultory education, his strong point 
being his talent for languages, which he first turned 
to account in commerce, and which he afterwards 
found of essential use to him as an impresario. The 
gifts of organization which he inherited from his 
father were conspicuously displayed in his dramatic 
enterprises. So far as regards Drury Lane, he was 
the most successful manager—it may be said the 
only successful manager—of the present generation. 
Part of his equipment consisted in his power to 
select competent associates; but the greater part 
was due to his quick perception, sound judgment, 
and indefatigable zeal. In the superintendence of 
rehearsals he showed skill and perseverence abso- 
lutely marvelous combined with good nature and 
proof against all the innumerable trials attending 
such occupation. He made early essays on the 
stage, appearing in Manchester, in September, 1873, 
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as Malcolm in Macbeth. Under Barry Sullivan he 
played many juvenile and light comedy parts, and 
in 1877 at the Criterion he was the first Henry 
Greenlanes in Pink Dominoes. For a short time 
he was inclined to take himself seriously as an actor, 
and his portrait in character was liberally displayed. 
He had, however, the judgment, rarely accorded 
his profession, to see that acting was not his line, 
and during recent years made no histrionic effort. 
He had about him surprisingly little of the Barnum. 
Laughed at at first, he ended by being admired and 
esteemed. A genuine loss to the dramatic stage 
is involved in his departure. 

Sir Augustus Harris may be said to have been 
partially nurtured on opera, his father having for 
many years occupied the post of stage manager at 
Covent Garden with conspicuous success. Being 
passionately fond of high-class music, especially 
that associated with the lyric stage, he gave in 1887 
a series of performances on a truly regal scale at 
Drury Lane. But, though artistically successful, 
the financial failure was so serious that the manager 
despaired until aristocratic patrons assured him of 
support if he would take Covent Garden, and he 
determined to make the venture in the following 
vear, with what splendid results the public is famil- 
iar. Engaging the finest possible artists, regardless 
of cost, Sir Augustus Harris employed them not 
only in Italian, but in English, French, and German, 
and his expenses were such as would have been con- 
sidered fabulous in the days of Delaporte, Lumley, 
or the elder Gye. He made mistakes in offering 
for one night only works for trial purposes, for by so 
doing he overstrained the energies of his company; 
but this error it was decided to avoid during the 
present season. What will occur in the future it 
would be idle at the present moment to predict. 
This much may be said, however, that it will be dif- 
ficult to find a competent successor to the dramatic 
and operatic manager whose decease we chronicle 
with regret. 


PADEREWSKIS DAILY LIFE 
. 





JOHN J. A’ BECKET. ....ccee00- LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Paderewski rises, as a rule, about 10 o’clock on 
days when he does not give a concert or is traveling. 
On days when he is to play in the evening he rises 
at 1. By way of morning meal he takes a cup of 
coffee or tea—nothing else, not even a roll or mor- 
sel of bread. He practices usually for five or six 
hours each day on a piano which he has sent to his 
room in the hotel as soon as he arrives in a city. 
When he has an afternoon concert he does not 
practice at all, however, and if the concert is an 
evening one he devotes only two or three hours to 
exercising on the keyboard. In order to strengthen 
his fingers he plays only five-finger exercises. Like 
a prize-fighter who is in training, this musical 
athlete devotes himself to a systematic course of 
gymnastics for strengthening all of the physical 
powers which are called into play by his perform- 
ances at the piano. Those long, slender “piano” 





fingers are put through their paces until they ac- 
quire strength, flexibility, agility and staying power. 
More than this, his arms also have to be strength- 
ened. For this purpose he employs an apparatus 
which he designed and had made himself. 
this is he knows, and nobody else. 


What 
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THE PRINTING OF POSTAGE STAMPS 


HOW THE WORK IS DONE...---eeeeeees KANSAS CITY PACKER 


In printing, steel plates are used, on which two 
or more stamps are engraved. Two men are kept 
hard at work covering them with colored inks, and 
passing them to a man and a girl, who are kept 
busy at printing them with large rolling hand- 
presses. Three of these little squads are employed 
all the time, although ten presses can be put into 
use in case of necessity. After the small sheets 
of paper upon which the two hundred stamps are 
engraved have dried enough they are sent into 
another room and gummed. The gum used for 
this purpose is a peculiar composition, made of the 
powder of dried potatoes, and other vegetables, 
mixed with water, which is better than any other 
material; for instance, gum arabic, which cracks 
the paper badly. This paper is of a peculiar texture, 
somewhat similar to that used for bank notes. After 
having been again dried, this time on the little racks 
which are fanned by steam power, for about an hour, 
they are put between sheets of pasteboard and 
pressed in hydraulic presses, capable of applying a 
weight of two thousand tons. The next thing is to 
cut the sheets in half, each sheet, of course, when 
cut, containing a hundred stamps. This is done by 
a girl, with a large pair of shears, by hand, being 
preferred to that of machinery, which method would 
destroy too many stamps. They are then passed to 
other squads, who, in as many operations, perforate 
the paper between the stamps. Next they are 
pressed once more, and then packed and labeled, 
and stowed away in another room, preparatory to 
being put in mail bags for despatching to fill orders. 
If a single stamp is torn, or in any way mutilated, 
the whole sheet of one hundred stamps is burned. 
Five hundred thousand are burned every week from 
this cause. For the past twenty years not a sheet 
has been lost, such care has been taken in counting 
them. Each sheet is counted eleven times. 





A GIGANTIC TELESCOPE 
THE BERLIN EXPOSITION SENSATION....PHILA, RECORD 


One of the greatest attractions at the Berlin In- 
dustrial Exposition so far has been the gigantic 
telescope, which may be styled a scientific sensa- 
tion. Up to this time Germany has been far behind 
other countries in the matter of telescopes, its larg- 
est being the eighteen-inch refractor of the Stras- 
burg Astronomical Observatory, while the Vienna 
Observatory possesses a telescope which has a 27- 
inch objective, Nice one of 29, and Pulkova, in 
Russia, one of 30 inches. The United States was 
far ahead in this direction; the lenses of the tele- 
scope at the Lick Observatory measured 36 inches 
while the Yerkes Observatory held the world’s 
record with lenses of 40 inches in diameter. The 
telescope now erected in Treptow Park is arranged 
for the reception of two objectives, of which the one 
for ocular observation has an opening of twenty- 
seven and one-half inches, with a focus of 68 feet, 
while the second objective, which is intended for 
photographic purposes only, has an opening of 43 
inches, although its length of focus is only 22 feet. 


The glass for these immense lenses was moulded by 
Dr. Schott, of Jena, while Steinheil, the famous 
lens maker, of Munich, attended to the grinding. 
The foundation of this immense telescope required 
280,000 bricks and carries a weight of more than 
400,000 pounds. The steel screws for the iron con- 
struction are iastened five feet into masonry work, 
and as a matter of precaution the builders have de- 
layed as long as possible the placing of any weight 
upon these long screws, in order to allow the cement 
which surrounds the screws to settle and harden 
thoroughly. An international collection of astro- 
nomical curios, which comprises a very large num- 
ber of highly interesting exhibits from all countries 
and the most important observatories of the world, 
is connected with the gigantic telescope. 





MAKING A LEAD PENCIL 


THE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA....-+++++- CHICAGO RECORD 


The “leads” of lead pencils are made of a mix- 
ture of German pipe clay and “black lead,” which 
is not lead, but graphite. But the first pencils were 
made of real lead and the name has clung to “lead” 
pencils ever since. Graphite, or plumbago, is. 
nearly a pure form of carbon, and most of the 
pencils made in this country use the graphite mined 
at Ticonderoga, Vt., where the only graphite 
mine of any consequence in the United States is 
located. 

The graphite is taken in the lump from the mines 
and carried to the reducing mill where it is ground 
or pulverized in stamp mills under water. The fine 
particles of the graphite float away with the water 
through a number of tanks, collecting at the bottom 
of these reservoirs. It is packed in barrels in the 
form of dust and sent to the factory, where tens of 
thousands of lead pencils are turned out every day. 
The pulverized graphite is so fine that it really is 
a dust, dingy in color and smooth and oily to the 
touch. It is divided into various grades of fineness 
by floating it on water from one tank to another. 
The coarse dust sinks to the bottom of the first tank, 
the next finer to the bottom of the second tank, and 
so on down the line, the finest powder for the finest 
pencils settling in the last tank. 

In another series of tanks the German pipe clay, 
which is mixed with graphite, to secure the differ- 
ent grades of pencils from very soft to extra hard, 
is graded in the same way, by floating. The finest 
clay is mixed with the finest graphite, and the hard- 
ness of the pencil is secured by increasing the pro- 
portion of clay in the mixture. For the medium 
grades, seven parts by weight of clay are mixed 
with ten parts of graphite. The mixing is done un- 
der a grinding mill, similar to that used for mixing 
paint, and water is added to facilitate the mix. The 
grinding stones are about two feet in diameter and 
only the upper one revolves. After the graphite 
and clay are ground together the mixture is put in 
canvas bags and the water is squeezed out under 
a hydraulic press, leaving a mass the consistency of 
putty. This plaster material is placed in the form- 
ing press, which is a small iron cylinder, in which 
a solid plunger or piston works up and down. A 
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steel plate having a hole the size and shape of the 
“lead” is put under the open end of the cylinder, 
and the plunger, pressing down, forces the graphite 
through the hole, making a continuous thread or 
wire of graphite. As long as this thread is moist 
it is pliable, but it becomes brittle when dry, so it 
is handled rapidly. It is cut into three-lead lengths, 
straightened out and then hardened in a crucible 
over a coal fire. The leads when taken from the 
crucibles are ready for the wood. 

Pine is used for the cheap pencils, an ordinary 
quality of red cedar is used for the medium-priced 
pencils, but nothing but the best Florida Key cedar 
is put into the best pencils. The saw mills in 
Tampa, Florida, cut the cedar into blocks about 
seven inches long, and these are sawed into strips 
wide enough for six pencils, but, as pencils are 
made in halves, each strip is only thick enough for 
half a pencil. When the strips are received at the 
factory they are run through a machine which cuts 
in each one six grooves, round or square, and at 
the same time smooths the face of the wood. Both 
strips are grooved, alike, for, unlike the European- 
made pencils, the American make has the lead 
equally in each strip. 

The filling of the strips is done by girls. The 
first one takes a grooved strip of wood in her 
left hand and bunch of leads in the right. She 
spreads the leads out fan-shape, and with one mo- 
tion fills the six grooves with leads. Next to her 


sits another girl who takes the filled strip, and 
quickly and neatly lays on it another grooved strip 
which ‘has just been coated with hot glue by a third 


girl. The filled and glued strips are piled up on 
each other and put in a press, where they are left to 
dry. The ends of the strips are evened off under 
a sand-paper wheel, and then the strips are fed 
into a machine which cuts out the individual pencils, 
shapes them and delivers them, smooth and ready 
for the color and polish, in six streams. The color- 
ing is done in liquid dyes, after which the pencils 
are sent through the varnishing machine. Then 
follows the stamping and finishing, all done by 
automatic machines, and finally the finished pencils 
are packed around the oval, grooved blocks, tied, 
papered and shipped out. 

The pencils are counted at various stages of the 
making, and the counting is done in a way as sim- 
ple as it is accurate. The “counting board” is a 
board on which two strips of woed are fastened 
the length of the board and about four inches apart. 
In each strip are 144 grooves. The workman 
grasps a handful of pencils and rubs them over the 
board once or twice, leaving a pencil in each groove. 
In this way he counts a gross of pencils in a few 
seconds, and does it without a mistake, for only 
144 pencils can be placed on the board at one time, 
and if any grooves are empty the workman notices 
the mistake at once. 





THE NEWLY INVENTED PHONENDOSCOPE 


DISEASE DETECTED BY SOUND LONDON LANCET 


The newly invented phonendoscope is designed 
to be used by physicians and surgeons for detect- 
ing the presence of disease by sound. The instru- 
ment consists of a circular flat metal box or 
tympanum, having on its one surface two aper- 
tures for the attachment of the rubber ear tubes, 
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while the other surface is formed by a thin disk 
which is readily thrown into vibration. The best 
results are obtained by simply applying this disk 
to the surface to be examined. By an ingenious 
contrivance a second disk can be superposed upon 
this one and a vulcanite rod attached to the former 
so that the area of auscultation may be extremely 
circumscribed. The conduction of the sounds is 
only slightly diminished by the use of this rod, which 
thus combines the principle of the solid stethoscope 
with that of the tympanum. The rod furnished 
with the instrument is about two inches in length, 
but it is stated that there are other rods of various 
lengths to enable the “phonendoscopist” to re- 
ceive sound vibrations from the natural cavities 
which communicate with the exterior of the body. 
Altogether we consider the instrument highly in- 
genious, carefully and compactly constructed, use- 
ful as an aid to auscultation, but yet not likely to 
entirely supersede the use of the stethoscope. It 
may also be found useful in class demonstration, 
since it would be easy by means of branched tubes 
to enable several persons to listen at the same time. 

The instrument will be particularly useful for 
the following purposes: 1. The sound of the 
respiratory organs, of the circulation of the blood 
and of the digestive organs in the healthy body 
as well as in the sick subject. 2. The sounds made 
by the muscles, joints and bones. 3. The sound 
of the capillary circulation. 4. The slightest sounds 
produced in any diseased condition of the body; 
hence it is possible to draw on the body dimensions, 
the position or any alteration in the position of the 
various organs and of the fluids which have gath- 
ered in the most important cavities of the body. 
5. The sounds in the ear, the eye, the bladder, the 
stomach and the intestines. 





IN AN ELECTRIC LIGHT BATH 
JOHN H. KELLOGG’S INVENTION.....- PHILADELPHIA ITEM 


An electric light bath is now proposed to take the 
place of the steam room of the Turkish and Russian 
bath establishments, and if the hopes of the inventor 
are realized one may be able to indulge in the de- 
lights and benefits of a Turkish bath without suffer- 
ing the discomforts of the suffocating department 
where one feels himself being cooked absolutely, in 
order to induce an excessive perspiration. 

The inventor of the electric bath is John Harvey 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich., who is negotiating 
to put one of them in the principal Turkish bath 
establishment of this city. 

The invention consists of a cabinet lined within 
on all sides, with large mirrors. Electric incandes- 
cent lamps are arranged about the inner walls in 
great number, and in such manner that their com- 
bined light and heat will be reflected by the mirrors 
in the centre of the cabinet. A movable couch, to 
support the body of the bather, in a reclining posi- 
tion, is arranged in the middle of the cabinet. This 
couch is provided with a glass top on which the 
bather rests, and a mirror chamber beneath the top. 
Incandescent lights are provided in this chamber so 
that their heat and light are reflected up through 
the glass top of the couch to the body of the bather. 
The inventor claims that with this apparatus in- 
duced perspiration is caused at a much lower tem- 
perature than is possible by either a Turkish or 
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Russian bath, and also that it is much superior to 
said baths in the stimulation of protoplasmic activity 
and more poweriul to promote the action of the skin 
and eliminate carbonic acid. Substantially all of 
the light and heat of the lamps is utilized, for, should 
some of the reflections miss the body on first 
radiation or reflection they would continue to radi- 
ate or refiect until they ultimately reached the body. 
The action of this radiant heat bath does not depend 
upon the heat which is transmitted directly by the air 
as is evidenced by the fact that the entrance curtain 
at the front of the cabinet need not be closed air- 
tight, and that an ample ventilation may be carried 
on during the bath, and yet the heat will be suffi- 
cient to materially raise the blood heat and external 
heat of the person and stimulate cutaneous activity. 
By a series of exhaustive experiments the inventor 
has ascertained that the time required to induce per- 
spiration with this apparatus is less than four min- 
utes on the average with the temperature in the 
cabinet about 80 degrees Fahrenheit. Ina Turkish 
bath the temperature required to induce perspira- 
tion is nearly 100 degrees Fahrenheit, and the time 
about five minutes and a half. With the Russian 
bath the temperature was about the same as the 
Turkish, but the time required to induce perspira- 
tion is almost seven minutes. He also discovered 
that the internal and surface temperature of the 
bather at the time perspiration began was about 
one degree higher when using this apparatus than 
when using the Turkish or Russian bath. As to 
the elimination of carbonic acid, careful measure- 
ments showed that up to five per cent could be ob- 
tained by the use of this apparatus, while with the 
Turkish bath the highest percentage was 4.07, and 
with the Russian bath 3.96. To sum up these ex- 
periments, this apparatus is a much more powerful 
agent than either the Turkish or Russian bath for 
stimulating the activity of the skin and in eliminat- 
ing carbonic acid. 
VHOTOGRAPHING THOUGHT 
DR. BARADUC’S DISCOVERY........ NEW YORK HERALD 

Dr. Baraduc, of Paris, has announced that he 
can photograph thought. He is a practicing physi- 
cian, an electropath. His professional studies led 
him to the discovery which he has just announced 
at a meeting of the Société de Médicine, in Paris. 
Let us try to disentangle that discovery as much 
as possible from the technical labyrinth in which 
he well-nigh buried it away from the popular com- 
prehension. This article will deal with his experi- 
ments and his conclusions rather than with his argu- 
ments. 

_Dr. Baraduc first produces for your inspection 
a couple of magneto-metres, which he lays upon a 
table. These are two little cases, graduated to 360 
degrees, on each of which moves a copper needle 
as sensitive as possible, but isolated from all exte- 
rior contact in a small glass vessel. No breath, 
therefore, no slightest displacement of the air, can 
affect it. You are asked to hold your open hands 
in such a way that the fingers all point to one or the 
other of these magno-metres, and to observe what 
follows. At the end of about two minutes, if you 
are a person of normal temperament, you will find 
that the needle opposite vour left hand has fled five 
degrees away, the other, opposite your right hand, 
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has approached by 15 degrees. Now what has pro- 
duced this double displacement? Evidently some 
force, fluid or wave, call it what you will, of which 
you are the fountain head, enters the left needle and 
makes a circuit back through the right. Dr. Bara- 
aluc calls this vital force. It gives testimony to its 
existence in a very striking manner. Between each 
of the magneto-metres and your hands a sensitized 
plate is introduced, the room is darkened, so that all 
light is excluded save a faint red light, which, as is 
well known, cannot make any impression on the 
salts of silver. Now, if you dip the plates in the 
developing basin you will find that the right one 
presents a curious speckled appearance, while the 
left surface is divided into almost unbroken black- 
ness on one side and a mottled white on the other. 
This proves that the vital force bears rays of light 
and that it has passed through both glass vessels. 
The two plates are there to furnish all the necessary 
evidence. Dr. Baraduc calls the vital force, when 
passing out of the left hand, expiration, and when 
passing back to the right hand, aspiration. Now, 
you will remember that the expiration moved the 
needle five degrees forward, while aspiration drew it 
15 degrees backward. There remains, therefore, a 
difference of ten, which is somehow accumulated in 
our human reservoir. That is what constitutes psy- 
chical force, which we can, bysa mere effort of will, 
radiate out of us. 

Now comes another experiment. The radio- 
meters are removed and are replaced by a simple 
photographic plate. You are told to extend your 
hand in the direction of‘this plate and to think in- 
tently upon something. In course of time, which 
may vary with the individual from a few minutes 
to two hours, a very remarkable phenomenon will 
have taken place. The sensitized plate will have 
become impressed with a sort of luminous fog, in 
which forms may be more or less dimly traced. 
The experiment is a hard one, and at its end you will 
find yourself mentally and physically exhausted. As 
examples of this phenomenon two plates were sub- 
mitted by the doctor for examination. In one there 
could be faintly discerned a child’s head, which was 
what the individual had in mind. He was a normal 
and ordinary individual. It is true that the head 
was no more distinct than the shapes you sometimes 
imagine you see in clouds, but Dr. Baraduc had an 
ace up his sleeve in the second picture. This 
was startlingly distinct. A solemn-visaged Ori- 
ental, with long black beard and mustache, 
with his head arrayed in a turban, was the 
object photographed upon it. Dr. Baraduc ex- 
plained that this was produced by placing a medium 
in front of the sensitized plate. A medium, he said, 
undoubtedly possesses a faculty of exteriorizing his 
inner self which is greater than that of ordinary 
mortals. This interests, but it must be confessed 
that Dr. Baraduc, intoxicated by his discovery, has 
allowed his imagination to run off into delirium. He 
has obtained photographs, or psychicones, as he 
calls them, of men and women under the influence 
of various emotions—joy, grief, anger, etc.—and he 
has catalogued and codrdinated these various plates 
as if they represented the microbes of all human 
passions. I'rom them he has evolved an entire 
system of mystic and moral philosophy, which will 
soon be made known to the world in a large volume. 








GOLDWIN SMITH ON A FUTURE LIFE 


EVIDENCES OF IMMORTALITY......+e+eeee0- NEW YORK SUN 


In the July number of the Forum Mr. Goldwin 
Smith examines the grounds for the Christian doc- 
trine of immortality, so far as these appeal to the 
reason. Those persons, of course, who believe that 
we have a divine revelation in the Gospel, and a 
pledge of immortality in union with Christ, stand 
in no need of further assurance. What Mr. Gold- 
win Smith discusses are the natural evidences, and 
his point of view is indicated by his quotation of a 
remark addressed to Dr. Johnson by Boswell, and 
of the former’s answer. “The evidences of a future 
life, sir, are sufficient,” said Boswell. “I could wish 
for more, sir,” was Johnson’s reply. 

It is pointed out that a belief in the immortality 
of the soul has not been a part of all religions, 
neither was it held by all eminent thinkers in the 
ancient world. It is absent from the sacred books 
of the Hebrews; the Gospels themselves testify that 
the Sadducees, who were the conservatives of the 
Jewish community at the beginning of our era, 
maintained that there was no resurrection. The 
Buddhist hopes not for personal immortality, but 
for escape from personal existence, from the con- 
sciousness of personal identity. In Aristotle’s 
Ethics, also, there is no trace of the doctrine, either 
in its specific form or in the form of faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of virtue which it assumes in Plato. 
Of compensation or retribution hereafter, Aristotle 
seems to have no idea. But, as Mr. Goldwin Smith 
observes, the mere existence of a desire in man to 
prolong his being, even if it were universal, could 
afford little assurance that the desire would be ful- 
filled. Of desires that will never be fulfilled man’s 
whole estate is lamentably full. If to each of us his 
own little being is inexpressibly dear, so is its own 
little being to the insect, which nevertheless is 
crushed without remorse, and without hope of future 
existence. 

As to the independent proof of immortality which 
Bishop Butler undertook to offer, this, with our 
present scientific lights, does not, in Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s opinion, amount even to a serious presump- 
tion. Assuming, after the fashion of his day, that 
the soul was a being apart from the body, Butler 
suggested that it might be a simple monad, indis- 
cerpible and therefore indestructible, or at least not 
presumably liable to dissolution when the body is 
dissolved. But we know now that the assumption 
is unfounded, and that what he calls the soul is but 
the higher and finer activity of our general frame. 

sutler says that the faculties and emotions some- 
times remain unaffected by mortal disease, even at 
the point of death. But, rejoins Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, they do not remain unaffected by a disease 
of the brain. Again, Butler lays stress on the un- 
broken continuance of conscious identity, notwith- 
standing the change of our bodily frame by the flux 
of its component particles, and in spite of sleep and 
fits of insensibility. To this Mr. Goldwin Smith 
replies that the flux of particles, or the suspension of 
consciousness by sleep or a fainting fit, is a differ- 
ent thing from total dissolution, such as takes place 
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Besides, the 
phenomenon is common to us with brutes, and the 
objection that this or any other of Butler’s argu- 
ments would apply as well to brutes as to man is not 
to be evaded by calling it invidious. 

No doubt it is sad that man should perish, and 
perish just when he has reached his prime. It 


when the body molders in the grave. 


seems like cruel wastefulness in nature. But, asks 
the writer of this essay, is not nature full of waste? 
Waste to an enormous extent there evidently is in 
nature, both animate and inanimate. The deaths 
of children, of which a large number appear inevi- 
table, seem to Mr. Goldwin Smith to offer an insur- 
mountable stumbling block to any optimism which 
holds that nature can never be guilty of waste, even 
in regard to the highest of her works. Can we, 
lastly, rest on the presumption that for all suffering, 
at least for all unmerited suffering here, supreme 
justice must have provided compensation hereafter? 
Mr. Goldwin Smith answers by inquiring whether 
there in not an infinity of suffering among animals. 
Are not many of them by the very constitution of 
their nature doomed as the prey of other animals 
to suffer agonies of fear, and at least a painful death? 
Are not others fated to be tortured by parasites? 
Yet where will be their compensation? In a word, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith believes it to be proved by a 
superfluity of logic that a survey of nature drives 
us to one of two conclusions, namely, either to the 
conclusion that benevolence is not omnipotent, or 
to the conclusion that omnipotence is not, in our 
acceptation of the term, purely benevolent. 

Is this, then, all? Is there nothing to be said 
from the viewpoint of reason on the other side? 
Yes, there is something to be said. Turning from 
outward nature to the mind of man, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith can see no reason why, if there be any voice 
within us which distinctly tells us that death is not 
the end, we should not listen to it, even though its 
message may be incapable of such verification as in 
regard to a material hypothesis is required by 
physical science. That the intelligence of our five 
senses of which alone science is the systematized 
record is exhaustive, we have no apparent ground 
for assuming. The probabilities seem to be the 
other way. It seems likely that our senses are im- 
perfect monitors, and that we may be living in a 
universe of which we really know as little as the 
mole knows of the world of sight. Now, there does 
seem to be a voice in man which tells him that his 
account is not closed at death. The good man, 
however unfortunate he may have been, feels at the 
end of life an assurance that in the sum of things he 
will find that he has chosen aright. The most ob- 
durately wicked man, however his wickedness may 
have prospered, will probably wish, when he comes 
to die, that he had lived the life of the righteous. 
The sanctions or warnings of conscience generally 
may possibly be explained as the outcomes of 
human opinion reflected in the individual mind, 
transmitted perhaps by inheritance and accumulated 
in transmission. But Mr. Goldwin Smith submits 


that such an explanation will hardly cover the case 
There 


of death-bed self-approbation or remorse. 
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seems, in fine, to be no reason why we should not 
trust the normal indications of our moral nature as 
well as the normal indications of our bodily senses; 
and against the belief that the greatest benefactors 
and the greatest enemies of mankind rot at last in 
the same grave our moral nature vehemently rebels. 





CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
CHRIST’S LIFE THE EXEMPLAR..........++ THE INDEPENDENT 


The leaven of an old heresy that religion and 
politics, religion and business, religion and amuse- 
ments, are antithetic terms needs to be overcome. 
Men refer to the sphere of religion as though it 
were a limited sphere, touching no other relations 
or activities of life. When anybody speaks about 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society becom- 
ing interested in civil affairs, it is as though some 
great sacrilege were proposed. “What! carry re- 
ligion into politics? The next thing will be to carry 
politics into religion!”. And the way this is said 
shows that those who say it believe it to be the 
reductio ad absurdum, that it would bring ruin dire 
upon the Church, and that to dip the Church into the 
dirty pool of politics would be a baptism of the devil. 

The best way to answer those who are so zealous 
for the Church and fear that it will be contaminated 
if brought into close relations with all the concerns 
of life, is to study Christ’s life and see what his 
method was. Of course Christ was religious, and 
no one questions the wisdom and righteousness of 
anything he did. He came as the Son of God to 
show us how we ought to live, and he came also as 
the Son of Man, to show us that we can live as we 
ought to live. The keynote of his life is found in 
what he said to his parents when they rebuked him 
for tarrying behind in Jerusalem to dispute with the 
doctors in the Temple: “Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” What was this busi- 
ness? We say that it was to preach and teach, to 
reveal the gracious purpose of the Father, live a 
perfectly holy life and be offered in sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. But after that memorable con- 
versation Christ returned with his parents and 
became a carpenter. He worked at Joseph’s trade. 
He had his living to earn, and he earned it. Before 
he began his public ministry was he a carpenter 
and a devout Jew, or was he a devout Jewish carpen- 
ter? Did he carry religion into his business, or 
did he try to separate the two? Was not his 
religion as characteristic of him as his manhood, 
and as indelible in the lines of his life as his Jewish 
lineage? Was he any the less engaged in his 
Father’s business when he was handling the saw 
and the plane, than when he went into the Temple 
on the Sabbath? We do not imagine that he ever 
held that a carpenter must suspend his religious 
obligations while engaged in his trade. When he 
began his public ministry he did not confine his 
religious teaching to the Sabbath, nor to the syna- 
gogue; nor did he cease to take an interest in the 
business affairs of others. We do not learn that 
his Sermon on the Mount was a Sabbath sermon. 
He did not refuse to give great spiritual lessons on 
working days, and some of his most effective teach- 
ings were drawn from events in the secular world, 
as we sometimes call it. On more than one occa- 
sion he was with his disciples when they were fish- 


ing, and he did not seem to think that it would be’ 
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incongruous to mix the truths of the Gospel with 
the fish of the nets. He was much with the sailors, 
both in calm and storm, and he never forgot while 
he was in unconsecrated ships bound, it may be, on 
secular errands, that he was a teacher sent of God, 
and that all hours and days and all occasions were 
suitable opportunities for the delivery of his mes- 
sage. Did not Christ carry the Gospel into busi- 
ness, into business hours and business places? and 
did the Gospel suffer, and was business the worse 
for it? 

Christianity is to the whole life of thought and 
work and rest what the blood is to the physical life. 
The heart beats when we sleep, it beats when we 
rest, it beats when we work. It never stops 
till sleep and rest and work are done forever. 
It beats by day and by night; in joy and 
sorrow, in sickness and health, beats, beats, 
beats—knowing no interval of cessation—sending 
the blood, which is the life, through every. artery to 
every portion of the body, through the chest to all 
the limbs, through the arms to the very finger-tips, 
that every muscle may be fed, every cord strength- 
ened, and every bone and sinew kept in perfect con- 
dition. If we cut off the arterial supply from the 
hand, it fails; from the arm, it dies; from the brain, - 
it shrivels. Free and continuous circulation is the 
law of life. 

Christianity is the law of our life. There is never 
a moment when we do not need it. There is never 
an experience from which it is safe to banish it; 
never a thought or purpose or deed which it ought 
not to dominate. If you leave it behind you when 
you go to business or into politics, or lock it up at 
home when you go on a vacation, or lay it away 
every Sunday night with your Bible, you will be 
hopelessly crippled in the high duties and destinies 
of every-day life. It would be like binding arm and 
leg so that the blood could not flow into them. 

Some Christians are horror-struck at the idea of 
associating politics and religion. Politics are so 
wicked, so defiled, so degrading, that good men 
must have nothing to do with them. They are not 
always and everywhere so bad; but why are they 
ever bad? The answer is easy to find. Take the 
light out of a room, and darkness becomes supreme. 
To banish the darkness, you have only to bring back 
the light. 

The great need of the world is that God should 
be everywhere and constantly present. We want 
God in our business as well as in our churches; in 
our amusements as well as in our devotions; in our 
politics most of all. What are politics? In the 
language of President Hitchcock politics are “the 
principles by which nations should be governed and 
regulated,” and are “only a branch of ethics,” or 
rather “a special application of the principles of 
morality and religion.” It is a fair, field for Chris- 
tian endeavor; and we believe that any Endeavorer 
may be as much “a missionary of God in American 
politics as in the forests of Africa.” He should go 
to the primary, the polls or the political convention 
as regularly, as religiously as he goes to church or 
to conference or to prayer-meeting. Let us all be 
not only Christians but citizens; not Christians in 
the church and citizens out of it; but always Chris- 
tians, always citizens, citizen Christians, Christian 
citizens. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH DACOITS 
THE ROBBERS OF BURMAH....SAN FRANCISCO EVENING POST 


Burmah is one of the countries that are changing 
very fast, and one of the things that has changed in 
Burmah is the dacoit. The sportive gentlemen 
described by Rudyard ‘Kipling and others, who 
crucified villagers wholesale and filled old ladies 
with kerosene, were flourishing in full vigor less 
than ten years ago, but they already belong as com- 
pletely to the past as Dick Turpin and his colleagues 
in England. No doubt a fresh war, or any event 
seriously shaking the British power or reputation, 
might produce a recrudescence of the old disease, 
but in the meantime the dacoits have entirely 
changed their habits. Instead of living together in 
bands in the jungle they are scattered through sep- 
arate villages in the guise of peaceful cultivators. 
During the day each man attends to his paddy fields 
just like his neighbors, and it is only at night that 
they meet together for the dispatch of their more 
important and lucrative business. Dacoity as de- 
fined by law is simply robbery committed by a band 
of five men or more, and it is important only because 
of the Burman’s strong natural propensity toward it, 
and the great difficulties which his national charac- 
ter places in the way of his detection. 

It must always be remembered that, Burmah 
being in a transition stage and much less settled than 
India, and the government being extremely short- 
handed, an immense amount of various kinds of 
work falls upon each single English official. Hence 
it is wholly impossible for him to exercise any close 
or detailed supervision over any particular part of 
his district. This of itself renders the detection of 
criminals a difficult matter. When the dacoits were 
in the woods it was simply a case of turning out oc- 
casionally to hunt them down. 

At present the matter must necessarily be left 
chiefly in the hands of natives. Now, the natives 
are for the most part honest and tolerably law- 
abiding, and they have no sympathy whatever with a 
man who goes dacoiting; but the dacoit goes armed, 
and the supineness and cowardice of the Burman 
in the presence of arms, more particularly of fire- 
arms, are something almost incomprehensible to 
the Western mind. It is quite sufficient for a party 
of half a dozen men to have a gun among them— 
effective or useless, loaded or empty, matters little, 
the mere show is enough—and they may go fear- 
lessly to work in the midst of a crowd; no one will 
interfere with them, In more than one instance 
bold robbers have made successful attacks when 
armed merely with their dahs—the dagger which 
every Burman carries—and with a pretended rifle 
made of a stick, with which they frightened off all 
opposition. But perhaps the strange workings of 
the native character are best exhibited in the fol- 
lowing case, which occurred quite recently. The 
facts are vouched for by an English officer: 

There was a band of five men who were in the 
* habit of practicing dacoity occasionally. Three of 
them came from the same village—not a common 
thing, as it makes detection easier; the fourth from 
another village; and as for the fifth, no man knows 


whence he came, for reasons that will appear. One 
night these five men, armed with nothing but their 
knives and spears, which are used for fishing in 
lower Burmah, entered a house, tied up the owner 
and began plundering. Now, this house was in a 
large village, containing not only a population of 
some 1,400, but a police post with fifteen native 
policemen armed with Sniders. 

The alarm was given and the house surrounded 
and—then there was a pause. The robbers con- 
tinued their work undisturbed within. The villagers 
—some 200 or 300 able-bodied men, all more or less 
armed—sat around on the dam which surrounds 
and protects every house on the delta, looked down 
on the house, and discussed the question; the police 
stood rather nearer the house and fired shots into it 
through the bamboo walls, hurting no one. One 
solitary policeman, after a time, volunteered to ad- 
vance. He crept up quite close to the house and 
fired in through an opening in the wall; then he 
went further and actually put his head and part of 
his body through the hole, apparently to see what 
execution he had done. 

One of the robbers promptly pinned him to the 
ground with a fish spear and killed him. By this 
time they had completed their preparations, so they 
sallied forth, each man with his pack of plunder on 
his back. Though the house was surrounded, they 
appear to have had no difficulty in making their way 
through, only the police fired after them with buck- 
shot and hit three of them in the back, not seriously 
wounding them. But one of the band had the mis- 
fortune to stumble and fall. Instantly the crowd 
rushed upon him, and before he could rise literally 
hacked him to pieces, and so effectively that not 
the slightest clew to his identity remained. He was 
absolutely destroyed; no one knows even what was 
his nationality. The other four got clear away. 





FOOTBALL ON HORSEBACK 


A NEW FIELD SPORT.....++++++e+5 NEW YORK JOURNAL 


Pony football, or mounted football, is no new 
game to patrons of the riding schools, but to the 
outsider it is a novelty in the way of sport. So far 
it has only been played in some of the riding schools, 
with insufficient light and space to show the horse- 
manship of the players. But there is some talk of 
putting it in the field, where it ought to be almost 
as fast as polo and vastly more interesting. 

Each team has four men on a side, mounted on 
polo ponies about fourteen hands high. Some- . 
times a “big one” is rung in, to be used as a batter- 
ing ram. The man on a big horse may have the 
advantage in a scrimmage, but the pony is the better 
for this twisting, turning sort of riding, being more 
easily handled and lighter and surer on his feet. 

In the beginning of a game the referee places the 
ball (a Rugby football) midway between the two 
goals, where the captains are working their horses 
back and forth, so as to lose nothing on the “break.” 
At the word “Go!” they spring their ponies to the 
ball, jump off and endeavor to get it. The ball goes 
to the man touching it first, who is allowed to pick 
it up and climb into his saddle, his opponent placing 
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himself on the off side. The moment he sits in his 
saddle the ball is “in play,” the whistle is blown and 
the other four men charge from the opposite goal, 
where the full-backs remain. From this point the 
game is like ordinary football. The man with the 
ball tries to ride to goal and “touch it in,” while his 
opponents try to tackle or check him, twisting and 
turning their ponies with hands and feet. Only 
one arm is allowed in the “tackle.” 

The scrimmage is probably the most exciting part 
of the game; the streaming bunch of ponies “mill” 
in and out, straining, plunging and nipping, too, at 
times, so they say. The ball is in the centre of this 
seething mass, tucked under the prostrate body of 
the holder, who, lying on his pony’s neck, mauled 
from all sides, eventually sends it galloping toward 
the goal, either by a clever “pass” or by the vigor- 
ous use of his blunted spurs, only to be again 
checked by the full-back. Up and down they strug- 
gle along the end of the ring, the horses pounding 
the wainscoating with their hoofs, until the goal is 
made or the ball dropped, in which case the saddles 
empty ina flash and a scramble commences between 
the legs of the shifty brutes. 

There are plenty of opportunities for strong plays, 
for instance picking the ball off the ground by the 
loop without dismounting, a long “pass” at full 
speed, or riding on the opposite side of the pony 
with the ball held well out of danger. 

The ponies deserve great credit for the rapidity 
with which they pick up the game and the clever 
way they straddle over a dismounted player. Of 
course, some men won't lie still and will get stepped 
on, but, as the umpire says, “It’s all in the game,” so 
the injured one is dragged out and the substitute is 
called upon. 

The time allowance for the game is two halves of 
fifteen minutes each, with ten minutes’ intermission 
as a breathing spell for the tired, sweating ponies, 
and to give the players a chance to stretch their legs 
and engage in a wordy war. 

I think in this sport we have a coming game, with 
both the vigor of football and the dash of polo. 
Unlike the latter, it docs not call for a string of 
ponies, and, besides, it’s purely our own. What 
with well trained ponies, daylight and an open field, 
it ought to lose many of its dangers and be a game 
for those who care little for croquet. 





AROUND THE WORLD WITH DOGS 


A VENTURESOME JOURNEY....--++e++-- NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 


A novel adventure was begun on March 13 by 
two citizens of Grand Forks, N. D., when they 
started around the world with dogs. The entire 
outfit has been especially designed for this trip, and 
the weight of the wagon, harness, baggage and the 
two travelers will be less than 600 pounds. The six 
Newfoundland dogs that are to supply the motive 
power have been carefully selected and trained for 
the work. The largest of these weighs 159} pounds 
and the smallest 125, and their training is such that 
they will act equally well in city or in country roads. 
In addition to these they carry the tiniest dog in 
existence, one fifteen months old, which weighs but 
twenty-two ounces. An important feature of the 
undertaking is that the gentlemen intend to make 
their expenses from the start. Without a cent in 
their pockets and with absolutely no capital except 
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their outfit, they will start on their journey depend- 
ing wholly on what they earn by exhibitions, lectures 
and such revenue which may be the direct income 
from the trip. They intend to travel many thou- 
sand miles, and expect to eventually reach home 
with money to loan. From New York they will 
proceed by steamer to Liverpool, thence by dog car- 
riage to the Straits of Dover via London, and then, 
crossing to France, they will drive their dogs 
through Paris and all the principal cities of Europe. 
The intrepid travelers will pursue their way through 
Asiatic countries to China and Japan, thence to 
San Francisco or Vancouver, and end their ad- 
ventures by visiting the cities of the United States. 


INCREASING INTEREST IN GAMES 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF AMUSEMENT....«..«-- THE SPECTATOR 


The increase of the desire not so much for 
games as for seeing games, reading about 
games, and talking over games is admitted on 
all hands, and is condemned by a good many 
moralists as a sign that the nation is deteri- 
orating, and giving up both work and thought for 
frivolous forms of recreation. The moralists are 
right in part, but, as often happens when social 
questions are discussed, they perhaps read in ‘a 
social change more evil than there is in it. It is 
quite true that the nation is a little more frivolous 
than it was; that it is under the influence of a mood 
which it has betrayed several times before, a mood 
in which it is impatient of hard thinking—wants 
everything short, even its stories; likes no plays that 
are not exciting; gossips with gusto, principally 
about the great, whose movements fill columns, 
even in grave papers; and, in fact, is keenly desirous 
of any distraction which does not burden its mental 
powers. All that is regrettable, :f only because 
there is in it such a dissipation of energy, of which 
there is never too much for the increasingly heavy 
demands that fall upon every class and every coun- 
try in the world. We should not admit, however, 
having some notion of what society was like in the 
eighteenth century, that the public is more vicious 
than it has ever been; it certainly drinks a great deal 
less than it did; and, though its desire for amuse- 
ment has increased, the kind of instrument is 
almost infinitely less barbaric. 

There are causes at work in favor of amusements, 
and especially of non-sedentary amusements, which 
in themselves are by no means to be regretted. 
One is undoubtedly increased prosperity among the 
masses of the people. We all talk about “depres- 
sion” and none but the bad question the existence 
of terrible suffering from poverty among us, but the 
majority are so much better off that they are in- 
clined, with the sanguine temperament which is 
part of the national character, to be a little wasteful 
of money. More is spent upon diet, much more 
upon clothes—God only knows how the children of 
working households are turned out so trig—and 
more, therefore, upon amusements. Just look in 
an evening at the crowds of bicyclists who pass, 
watch their dresses and their faces, and explain if 
you can, on any theory except that of the working- 
man’s prosperity. how they get their machines. 
They do not, of course, pay the quoted prices—the 
rich, in fact, in bicycling as in surgery, being taxed 
a good deal for the benefit of the poor—but if 
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they want one they always contrive to get it. Who- 
ever is ruined the steady workers are not, and after 
all, in this country, though there are loafers at every 
street corner, and though the mass of what must be 
described as the precipitate of humanity is enor- 
mous, still the steady workers are in an overwhelm- 
‘ing majority. We should not think a curate very 
wild who bought a bicycle, and the well-to-do arti- 
san is much better off than he is. The universality 
of the power of reading, too, must be allowed for, 
and then there is the greatest cause of all, the spread 
of education. The fanatics of education will ex- 
claim at that, but we have not a doubt that educa- 
tion is responsible for much of the new interest in 
amusement. The steady, if imperfect, teaching of 
one generation—for all men and women of thirty 
can now read and write, and would be horrified at 
the idea of their children growing up letterless—has 
lad many varied effects, not all of them good effects, 
but one of them has undoubtedly been to increase 
the national cheerfulness. 

We who are not fanatics of education, and do not 
believe that it breeds all the virtues, can say with the 
strongest conviction that it has lifted a sort of dull 
cloud from the national mind. The common folk 
are becoming distinctly better tempered. They are 
much more “cheeky,” the boys especially, and much 
more given to acid criticism, but the dull morose- 
ness which we can remember as a kind of note 
among a large section of those who worked, has, 
to a perfectly amazing extent, passed away. It ex- 
ists, of course, and always will exist, but the old sul- 
lenness has been immensely softened and decreased. 
Naturally, with that change has come an impatience 
of monotony, a wish for interests that are discon- 
nected with the daily work, and as the mass of men 
are not intellectual and never will be, that means a 
new and keen interest in all excitements and espe- 
cially in the excitements that have in them the ele- 
ment of contest. 

We can see the progress of this impatience quite 
as much among the cultivated as among the handi- 
craftsmen, though the former have, from circum- 
stances, a method of taking their distractions in 
lumps—holidays, they call them—which the latter 
are unable to follow, and we can certainly testify 
that the cultivated are no worse. The old profes- 
sional men, merchants and manufacturers, who 
used to boast that for thirty years they had never 
been absent from their offices on a single working 
day, were by no means universally saints in con- 
duct. We regret, and perhaps unconsciously rather 
despise, the modern craving for distractions, but 
we doubt, when we think it over, whether it means 
serious mischief. 

The intrusion in amusement of the spirit of gam- 
bling may. Though the churches have never been 
able to prove, after centuries of effort, that the buy- 
ing of chances is in itself immoral, no reasonable 
man ever questions that the passion for gaming is 
injurious, if only because it tends to make both 
reflection and work insipid. It does not necessarily 
kill industry, for the race which gambles most 
ardently, the Chinese, is also the race which is the 
most industrious, but it deprives work of that con- 
centration of interest under which the best work is 
performed. It is probable, too, that gaming de- 
velops cruelty, the habitual gambler being com- 
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pelled almost of necessity to harden his heart to 
the suffering which his play or his good fortune has 
inflicted— a statement, however, which does not 
apply to the commonest of all forms of gambling, 
the purchase of lottery tickets. It is difficult to 
doubt that gaming increases among us as fast as the 
interest in sport, and although the effect is very dif- 
ferent upon different races, Jews for example, not 
appearing to suffer from their love of play, and 
although we do not know yet what the effect will 
be, it is reasonable to suppose that it must be the 
reverse of beneficial. There is, however, reason for 
believing that it may not be lasting. There can be 
no doubt of the frightful extent of gambling among 
the educated in the last century, and very little 
that its effect, except upon the fortunes of individual 
families, was exceedingly small. 

Gaming is not an hereditary passion like drinking, 
and the generations which succeeded the gambling 
one have displayed no special proclivity towards the 
vice. It is quite possible, therefore, that the mania 
may decrease among the poor as it has done among 
the rich and idle. It may not, however, and we can 
conceive of circumstances under which a wise legis- 
lature would extend the laws against lotteries to 
every description of gaming, prohibiting, for exam- 
ple, any advertisement of races or any quotation of 
the odds, not on the ground that they are immoral, 
which they are not, but that they produce social 
injury, which they do. It is supposed that the news- 
papers would resist, but their proprietors rarely 
resist a strongly expressed national opinion; and so 
long as the law affected all alike it would be doubted 
if they would suffer heavily, while all the readers of 
newspapers who do not gamble would be marvel- 
ously relieved. So they would, however, if the 
records of games were suppressed, and for that we 
will not be harsh enough to hope, for it will not hap- 
pen unless the nation is rendered grave-by misfor- 
tunes so widespread and so deep that every amuse- 
ment will seem a frivolity, and “games” will be 
abandoned as theatres are in times of national 
mourning. 





PLAYING AT MARBLES 
‘*NINE-HOLES’’ YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY....CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH 


Boys play marbles to-day just as they did in 
Rome 2,000 years ago. The Roman Emperor 
Augustus, enjoyed marbles, too, when he was a boy. 
The histories tell how he spent many hours in “roll- 
ing nuts” with little Moorish boys. At that time 
smooth, round pebbles, nuts and bits of wood whit- 
tled to the shape of the ball were the only marbles 
known. Later the potters of France and Switzer- 
land made real clay marbles, some of which remain 
to this day. 

More than 400 years ago marbles was a popular 
game in England. It was called “nine holes.” 

Nine holes, arranged in three rows, were made 
in a square board and numbered from one to nine. 
The board, thus prepared, was laid on the ground 
and surrounded with earth so that marbles would 
easily roll upon it. Then each player stood at a line 
five or six feet from the board and shot his marbles 
upon it. If the first rolled into the seven hole he 
counted seven, and so on, and if he missed all the 
heles he got nothing. The player who had the 
most at the end of ten or twenty shots won the game. 
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The Donkey that Loved a Star 


There was once a donkey, quite an intimate 
friend of mine, and I have no friend of whom I am 
prouder, who was unpractically fond of looking up 
at the stars. He could go a whole day without 
thistles, if night would only bring him stars. Of 
course he suffered no little from his fellow donkeys 
for this curious passion of his. They said well that 
it did not become him, for indeed it was no little 
laughable to see him gazing so sentimentally at the 
remote and pitiless heavens. Donkeys who be- 
longed to Shakespeare societies recalled the fate of 
Bottom, the donkey who had loved a fairy, but our 
donkey paid little heed. There is only one advan- 
tage in being a donkey—a hide impervious to 
criticism. In our donkey’s case it was rather a 
dream that made him forget his hide—a dream that 
drew up all the Sensitiveness from every part, from 
hoof, and jhide, and ears, so that all the feeling in 
his whole body was centered in his eyes and brain, 
and those, as we have said, were centered on a star. 
He took it for granted that his fellows should sneer 
and kick out at him; it was ever so with genius 
among the donkeys, and he had very soon grown 
used to these attentions of his brethren, which were 
powerless to withdraw his gaze from the star he 
loved. For though he loved all the stars, as every 
individual man loves all women, there was one star 
he loved more than any other; and standing one 
midnight among his thistles, he prayed a prayer, a 
prayer that some day it might be granted him to 
carry that star upon his back,—which, he recalled, 
had been sanctified by the holy sign,—were it but 
for ever so short a journey. Just to carry it a little 
way, and then to die. This to him was a dream 
beyond the dream of donkeys. 

One night the poor donkey looked up to the sky, 
and lo! the star was nowhere to be seen. . He had 
heard it said that stars sometimes fall. Evidently 
his star had fallen. Fallen! but what if it had fallen 
upon the earth. Being a donkey, the wildest 
dreams seemed possible to him. And, strange as it 
may seem, there came a day when a poet came to 
his master and bought the donkey to carry his little 
child. The very first day he had her upon his back, 
the donkey knew that his prayer had been answered, 
and that the little swaddled babe he carried was the 
star he had prayed for. And, indeed, so it was; for 
so long as donkeys ask no more than to fetch and 
carry for their beloved, they may be sure of beauty 
upon their backs. So long as this little girl that 
was a star remained a little girl, the donkey was 
happy. For many pretty years she would: kiss his 
ugly muzzle and feed his mouth with sugar—and 
thus the donkey’s thoughts sweetened day by day, 
till from a natural pessimist he blossomed into a 
perfectly absurd optimist, and dreamed the donkiest 
of dreams. But, one day, as he carried the girl who 
was really a star through the spring lanes, a young 
man walked beside her, and though our donkey 
thought very little of his talk—in fact, felt his plain 
“thee-haw” to be worth all its smart chirping and 
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twittering—yet it evidently pleased the maiden. It 
included quite a number of vowel-sounds, though 
if the maiden had only known, it didn’t mean half 
so much as the donkey’s plain monotonous declar- 
ation. 

The donkey soon began to realize that his dream 
was nearing its end; and, indeed, one day his little 
mistress came bringing him the sweetest of kisses, 
the very best sugar from the very best shops, but 
for all that the donkey knew that it meant good-bye. 

Our dreamer-donkey went into exile as servant 
to a woodcutter, and his life was lenient if dull, for 
the woodcutter had no sticks to waste upon his 
back; and next day his young mistress who was 
once a star took a pony for her love, whom some 
time aiter she discarded for a talented hunter, and, 
one fine day, like many of her sex, she pitched her 
affections upon a man,—he too being a talented 
hunter. To their wedding came all the countryside. 
And with the countryside came the donkey. He 
carried a great bundle of firewood for the servants’ 
hall, and as he waited outside, gazing up at his old 
loves the stars, while his master drank deeper and 
deeper within, he revolved many thoughts. But he 
is only known to have made one remark—in the 
nature, one may think, of a grim jest— 

“After all!” he was heard to say, “she has married 
a donkey, after all.” 

No doubt it was feeble; but then our donkey was 
growing old and bitter, and hope deferred had made 
him a cynic. 


A Seaport in the Moon 


No one is so hopelessly wrong about the stars 
as the astronomer, and I trust that you never pay 
any attention to his remarks on the moon. He 
knows as much about the moon as a coiffeur knows 
of the dreams of the fair lady whose beautiful neck 
he makes still more beautiful. There is but one 
opinion upon the moon—namely, our own. And 
if you think that science is thus wronged, reflect a 
moment on what science makes of things near at 
hand. Love, it says, is merely a play of pistil and 
stamen, our most fascinating poetry and art is “de- 
generation,” and human life, generally speaking, is 
sufficiently explained by the “carbon compounds”— 
God-a-mercy! If science make such grotesque 
blunders about radiant matters right under its nose, 
how can one think of taking its opinion upon mat- 
ters so remote as the stars—or even the moon, which 
is comparatively near at hand? 

As you will! but I. am of Endymion’s belief— 
and no one was ever more intimate with the moon. 
For me the moon is a country of great seaports, 
whither all the ships of our dreams come home. 
From all quarters of the world, every day of the 
week, there are ships sailing tothe moon. They are 
the ships that sail just when and where you please. 
You take your passage on that condition. And 
it is ridiculous to think for what a trifle the captain 
will take you on so long a journey. If you want 
to come back, just to take an excursion and no 
more, just to take a lighted look at those coasts of 
rose and pearl, he will ask no more than a glass or 
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two of light wine—indeed, when the captain is very 
kind, a flower will take you there and back in no 
time; if you want to stay whole days there, but still 
come back dreamy and strange, you may take a 
little dark root and smoke it in a silver pipe, or you 
may drink a little phial of poppy-juice, and thus you 
shall find the Land of Heart’s Desire; but if you are 
wise and would stay in that land always, the terms 
are even easier—a little powder shaken into a phial 
of water, a little piece of lead no bigger that a pea 
and a farthing’s worth of explosive fire, and thus 
also you are in the Land of Heart’s Desire forever. 

I dreamed last night that I stood on the blustering 
windy wharf, and the dark ship was there. It was 
impatient, like all of us, to leave the world. Its 
funnels belched black smoke, its engines throbbed 
against the quay like arms that were eager to 
strike and be done, and a bell was beating impatient 
‘summons to be gone. The dark captain stood 
ready on the bridge, and he looked into each of our 
faces as we passed on board. “Is it for the long 
voyage?” he said. “Yes! the long voyage,” I said 
—and his stern eyes seemed to soften as I answered. 

At last we were all aboard, and in the twinkling 
of an eye were out of sight of land. Yet, once 
afloat, it seemed as though we should never reach 
our port in tec moon—so it seemed to me as I lay 
awake in my little cabin, listening to the patient 
thud and throb of the great screws, beating in the 
ship’s side like a human heart. 

Talking with my fellow-voyagers, I was surprised 
to find that we were not all volunteers. Some in 
fact complained pitifully. They had, they said, been 
going about their business a day or two before, and 
suddenly a mysterious captain had laid hold of 
them, and pressed them to sail this unknown sea. 
Thus, without a word of warning they had been 
compelled to leave behind them all they held dear. 
This one felt was a little hard of the captain; but 
those of us whose position was exactly the reverse, 
who had friends on the other side, all whose hopes 
indeec were invested there, were too selfishly ex- 
pectant of port to be severe on the captain who was 
taking us thither. 

There were three friends I had especially set out 
to see: two young lovers who had emigrated to 
those colonies in the moon just after their marriage, 
and there was another. What a surprise it would 
be to all three, for I had written no letter to say I 
was coming. Indeed, it was just a sudden impulse, 
the pistol flash of a long desire. 

I tried to imagine what the town would be like in 
which they were now living. I asked the captain, 
and he answered with a sad smile, that it would 
be just exactly as I cared to dream it. 

“Oh, well then,” I thought, “I know what it will 
be like. There shall be a great restless, tossing es- 
tuary, with Atlantic winds forever ruffling the sails 
of busy ships, ships coming home with laughter, 
ships leaving home with sad sea-gull cries of fare- 
well. And the shaggy tossing water shall be 
bounded on either bank with high granite walls, and 
on one bank shall be a fretted spire soaring with a 
jangle of bells, from amid a tangle of masts, and 
underneath the bells and the masts shall go streets 
- rising up from the strand, streets full of faces, and 
sweet with the smell of tar and the sea. O captain, 
will it be morning or night when I come to my 
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city? In the morning my city is like a sea-blown 
rose, in the night it is bright as a sailor’s star. 

“If it be early morning, what shall I do? I will 
run to the house in which my friends lie in happy 
sleep, never to be parted again, and kiss my hand 
to their shrouded window; and then I will run on 
and on till the city is behind and the sweetness of 
country lanes is about me, and I will gather flowers 
as I run, from sheer wantonness of joy, and then at 
last, flushed and breathless, I will stand beneath her 
window. I shall stand and listen, and I shall hear 
her breathing right through the heavy curtains, and 
the hushed garden and the sleeping house will bid 
me keep silence, but I shall cry a great cry up to 
the morning star, and say. ‘No, I will not keep si- 
lence. Mine is the voice she listens for in her sleep. 
She will wake again for no voice but mine. Dear 
one,awake, the morning of all mornings has come!’ ” 

As I write, the moon looks down at me like a 
Madonna from the great canvas, of the sky. She 
seems beautiful with the beauty of all the eyes that 
have looked up at her, sad with all the tears of all 
those eyes; like a silver bowl, brimming with the 
tears of dead lovers, she seems. Yes, there are sea- 
ports in the moon, there are ships to take us there. 


The Burial of Romeo and Juliet 


One morning of all mornings the citizens of Ve- 
rona were-startled by strange news. Tragic forces, 
to which they had been accustomed to pay little 
heed, had been at work in their city during the dark 
hours, and young Romeo of the Montagues, hand- 
some, devil-may-care lad as they had known him, 
and little Juliet of the Capulets, that mad-cap, merry, 
gentle young mistress, lay dead, side by side in the 
church of Santa Maria. 

Death! surely they were used to death! and Love, 
flower of the clove! they were used to love. But 
here were death and love, that somehow they could 
not understand. So they hurried in wondering 
groups to Santa Maria, that they might gaze at the 
dead lovers, and thus perhaps come to understand. 

Romeo and Juliet lay receiving their guests in the 
vault of the Capulets, with a strange smile of wel- 
come forall who came. And their presence-cham- 
ber was bright with candles and flowers, and sweet 
with the sweet smell of death. The air that had 
drunk in their wild words and their last long looks 
of heavenly love still hung about the dark corners, 
as the air where a rose has been holds a little while 
the memory of its breath. Yes! that morning, in 
that dank but shining tomb, you might draw into 
you the very breath of love. The air you breathed 
had passed through the sweet lungs of Juliet, it had 
been etherealized with her holy passion, and washed 
clean with her lovely words. And now, for a little 
while yet, it feasted on the fair peace of their glad 
young faces. To-morrow, or the next day, or the 
next week, they would belong to the unvisited treas- 
ure-house of the past, but now this morning of all 
mornings, this day that could never come again, 
they still belonged to the real and radiant present. 

Flowers there are that bloom but once in a hun- 
dred years, but here in this tomb had blossomed one 
of those marvelous flowers that bloom but once 
throughout eternity. Poets and kings in after- 
times, O men of Verona, will yearn to have seen 
what you look upon to-day. For you, you thick 
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and greasy citizens, are chosen out of all time to 
behold this beauty. There were once in the world 
thousands of men and women who had heard the 
very words of Christ as they fell from His lips, 
words that we may only read. There have been 
men, actual, living, foolish men, who have looked 
on at the valor of Horatius; men who, from the 
crowded banks of the Nile, have watched the living 
body of Cleopatra step into her gilded barge; men 
who, standing idle in the streets of Florence, have 
seen the love-light start in the great Dante’s eyes, 
seen his hand move to his laden heart, as the little 
Beatrice passed him by among her maidens. Base 
men of the past, by the indulgent accident of time, 
have been granted to behold these wonders, and 
now for you, O men of Verona, a like wonder has 
been born. 

Romeo and Juliet lay receiving their guests in the 
vault of the Capulets, with a strange smile of wel- 
come for all who came. 

It had been an innocent little desire, yet had all 
the world come against it. It had been a simple 
little desire, yet too strong for all the world to break. 

Strange this enmity of the world to love, as 
though men should take arms against the song of a 
bird, or plot against the opening of a flower. 

But now, what was this strange homage to a love 
that a few hours ago had no friend in all the day- 
light, a fearful bliss beneath the secret moon? But 
yesterday a stupid old nurse, a herb-gathering friar, 
a rascally apothecary, had been their only friends, 
and now was all the world come here to do their 
bidding. 

No need to steal again beneath the shade of or- 
chard walls, no need again to heed if lark or night- 
ingale sang in the reddening east. For the world 
had grown all warm to love, warm and kind as June 
to the rose. 

Three days lay Romeo and Juliet receiving their 
guests in the vault of the Capulets, with that strange 
smile of welcome for all who came. Three days the 
world worshiped the love it could not understand, 
but still came dense and denser throngs to worship. 
For the news of the wonderful flower that had blos- 
somed in Verona had gone far and wide, and trav- 
elers from distant cities kept .pouring in to look 
at those strange young lovers, who had deemed the 
world well lost so that they might leave it together. 

Then the governor of the city decreed, as the time 
drew near when the two lovers must be left to their 
peace, and it was ill that any should lose the sight 
of this marvel, that on the fourth day they should be 
carried through the streets in the eyes of all the peo- 
ple, and then be buried together in the vault of the 
Capulets—for by this burial in the same tomb, says 
the old chronicler, who was first honored with the 
telling of their sweet story, the governor hoped to 
bring about a peace between the Montagues and the 
Capulets, at least for a little while. 

Meanwhile, though Verona was a city of many 
trades and professions, and love and death were idle 
things, yet was there little said of business all these 
days, and little else done but talk of the two lovers, 
of whom, indeed, it was true, as it has seldom been 
true out of holy writ, that death was swallowed up in 
victory. During these days, also, there stole a 
strange sweetness over the city, as though the very 
spirit of love had nested there, and was filling the 
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air with its soft breathing—as when, in the first days 
of spring, the birds sing so sweetly that broken 
hearts must hide away, and hard hearts grow a little 
kind. Men once more spoke kindly to their wives, 
and even coarse faces wore a gentle light—just as 
sometimes at evening the setting sun will turn to 
tenderness even black rocks and frowning towers. 

It was strong noon when, on the fourth day, 
Romeo and Juliet were carried through the bright 
and solemn streets, that the world might be saved; 
saved as ever by the spectacle and the worship of a 
mysterious nobility, an uncomprehended greatness, 
a beauty which haunts not its daily dreams, lifted 
up by the humble gaze of devout eyes into the 
empyrean of greater souls, stirred to an unfamiliar 
passion, and fired with glimpses of a strange, un- 
worldly truth. 

In the light of the sun, the faces of the two lovers, 
as they lay amid their flowers, seemed to have grown 
a little weary, but they still wore their sweet and 
royal smile, and their laureled brows were very 
white and proud. 

And in the faces that looked upon them, as they 
moved slowly by, with sweet death music, and the 
hushed marching of feet, and the wafted odor of 
lilies, there was to be seen strangely blent a great 
pity for their tragedy and a heavenly tenderness for 
their love. It was like a dream passing down the 
streets of a dream, so deep and tender was the si- 
lence, for only the hearts of men were speaking; 
though here and there a girl sobbed, or a young 
man buried his face in his sleeve, and the sternest 
eyes were dashed with the holy water of tears. And 
with the pity and tenderness, who shall say but that 
in all that silent heart-speech there was no little envy 
of the two who had loved so truly and died in the 
springtide of their love, before the ways of love had 
grown dusty with its summer, or dreary with its 
autumn, before its dreams had petrified into duties, 
and its passion deadened into use? 

“Would it were thou and I,” said the many 
wedded eyes one to the other, delusively warm and 
soft for a moment, but all cold and hard again on 
the morrow. 

And maybe some poet would say in his heart: 

“If you loved her living, my Romeo, what were 
your love could you but see her dead!” for indeed 
life has no beauty so wonderful as the beauty of 
death. ; 

And, as in all places and times, there was a base 
remnant that gaped and worshiped not, and in their 
hearts resented all this distinction paid to a nobility 
they could not recognize, as the like had grumbled 
when Cimabue’s Madonna had been carried through 
the streets in glory. But of these there is no need 
that we should take account, any more than of the 
beasts that moved head down amid the pastures out- 
side the town, knowing not of the wonder that was 
passing within. For the ass will munch his thistles 
though the Son of Man be his rider, nor will the 
sheep look aside from his grazing though Apollo 
be the herdsman. 

At length the sacred pageant was ended, gone like 
the passing of an aérial music, and.the people went 
to their homes silent, with haunted eyes; while the 
earth, which had given this beauty, took it back to 
herself, and one more Persephone of human loveli- 
ness was shut within the gates of the forgetful grave. 
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Thirty Years After 


Frank L. Stanton.«seeeLeslie’s Weekly 


Been thirty year sence the fightin’ — though it don’t seem long as that 
Sence I follered ** Stonewall” Jackson, with nary a shoe or hat, 
Through the valleys o’ Virginny an’ ev’rywher’ else he went — 

Thirty year sence I got back home to the burnt-out settlement. 


But the world, it’s been a-movin’, for I am a-gettin’ gray, 

An’ still, somehow, when I look around I /ee/ it slippin’ away : 

The roses come in the springtime — the frost is shore in the fall, 

But still it seems to a old man’s dreams like thar warn’t no war at all. 


A change is come to the country; the fields whar I use’ to plow, 

Is paved with stone, an’ the steeples is risin’ above °em now; 

The woods whar I went a-huntin’ is roarin’ with noisy crowds, 

An’ the lakes whar I done my fishin’ is gone clean up in the clouds. 


Oh, the country, it’s a-movin’, an’ ‘pears to be movin’ right: 
Thar’s a brighter sun in the daytime, an’ lots more stars by night; 
The people's a-comin’ closer, an’ l’arnin’ the Golden Rule — 

Lots o’ the women votin’ an’ the niggers goin’ to school. 


Whenever I git to thinkin’ — as I do think—o’ the war, 
A-tryin’ constant to figger out the things we was fightin’ for, 
I kinder decide it was Providence a-workin’ its wisest ends — 
Purifyin’ through fire an’ makin’ us better friends. 


I think we're a-doin’ better than we done ’fore the trouble come ; 

Got use’ to the stars an’ stripes once more an’ done beat sense in the drum; 
I’ve danced to ‘*‘ Yankee Doodle” on the mountain an’ the plain, 

An’ I’ve heerd ’em cheerin’ ‘‘ Dixie” from Texas clean to Maine! 


Old things is changed in a twinklin’ — it’s hard to onravel how, 

But, North an’ South, under one old flag they’re ‘* Marchin’ through Georgy ” now; 
An’ I’m glad I lived to see it, an’ spite o’ my years I’m bound 

If I don’t jest feel, from head to heel, like shakin’ hands all round! 


Tu Whit! Tu Whoo!...C. M. Thomson...Edinburgh Scotsman 


Ken ye the lass wi’ the gowden tresses, 
Ken ye the lad baith big and braw? 

A lass as fair as the flooers she presses 
*Neath her hasting feet i’ the e’enin’ fa’? 


Ken ye the glen wi’ the brambles breery, 


Where the bourtree gleams like the drifted snaw? 


Ken ye the foot or the face sae cheery 
That comes to the glen i’ the e’enin’ fa’? 


Ken ye the ’oor that ’mang a’ gaes fleetest 
To the lass sae trig and the lad sae true, 

Ken ye the joy owre a’ joys the sweetest? — 
An owlet cries, ‘‘ Tu whit! tu whoo!” 


Ken ye ocht o’ lips that are honey-laden, 
Ocht o’ hearts that wi’ love are fu’? 
Ken ye what's best for a man or maiden? 

The owl replies, ‘‘ To woo! to woo!” 


When Malindy Sings 


G’way an’ quit dat noise, Miss Lucy — 
Put dat music book away ; 
What’s de use to keep on tryin’ ? 
Ef you practice twell you're gray 
You cain’t sta’t no notes a-flyin’ 
Like de ones dat rants and rings 
F’om de kitchen to de big woods 
When Malindy sings. 


Ain’t you nevah heerd Malindy ? 
Blessed soul take up de cross! 

Look heah, ain’t you jokin’, honey ? 
Well, you don’t know what you los’. 

Y’ought to heah dat gal a-wa’blin’ ; 
Robins, la’ks, an’ all dem things 


Poems 


Heish dey moufs an’ hides dey faces 
When Malindy sings. 


Fiddlin’ man jes stop his fiddlin’, 
Lay his fiddle on de she’f; 
Mockin’-bird quit tryin’ to whistle, 
*Cause he jes’ so ’shamed hisse’f. 
Folks a-playin’ on de banjo 
Draps dey fingahs on de strings— 
Bless yo’ soul — fu’git to move ’em 
When Malindy sings. 


She jes’ spreads huh mouf an’ hollahs 

**Come to Jesus,” twell you heah 

Sinnahs’ tremblin’ steps an’ voices, 
Timid like a-drawin’ neah ; 

Den she tu'ns to ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” 
Simply to de cross she clings, 

An’ you fin’ yo’ teahs a-drappin’ 
When Malindy sings. 

Who dat says dat humble praises 
Wif de Mahster nevah counts? 
Heish yo’ mouf, I heah dat music 

Ez hit rises up an’ mounts — 
Floatin’ by de hills an’ valleys, © 
Way above dis buryin’ sod, 
Ez hit makes its way in glory 
To de very gates of God! 


Towsah, stop dat ba’kin’! heah me? 
Mandy, make dat chile keep still ; 

Don’t you heah de echoes callin’ 
F’om de valley to de hill ? 

Let me listen, I can heah it 
Th’oo de bresh of angels’ wings, 


Sof’ an’ sweet, ‘‘ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 


Ez Malindy sings. 
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FLOWERS IN GREENLAND 


WILLIAM E. MEEHAN* THE INDEPENDENT 


Many ideas come to people by inheritance. 
Handed down from father to son for generations 
they become almost as firmly believed in as religion. 
Under the circumstances it is not to be wondered at, 
that, no matter how erroneous such ideas may be, 
it is next to impossible to dissipate, alter or modify 
them. Argument or explanation to the contrary 
alike are apt to create no more impression on the 
minds of those who have imbibed ideas in this way, 
than a charge of bird-shot discharged against the 
hide of an elephant. One of this class of notions 
most firmly fixed, is that for the twelve months of 
the year the great arctic wilderness is perpetually 
enveloped in bitter cold and that the only difference 
in temperature during the “six months day and six 
months night” in which the polar year is errone- 
ously and generally supposed to be divided, is rela- 
tively the same as that experienced in the night and 
day of twenty-four hours in the temperate zone. 

Bitter cold for six months, weather like our cold 
winter days for two months, and a delightfully mild, 
expanding sometimes to even a warm, temperature 
for four months, is the real situation. But such a 
statement is inexplicable to most people in view 
of what they have been taught to believe. It is 
little wonder, then, that the report that flowers 
bloom and certain kinds of vegetation flourish dur- 


ing the month in which the midnight sun holds 
sway, and do as far north as man has yet been able 
to set his foot, is received with some incredulity. 
Even in June or July, when the weather is the 
balmiest, as the traveler approaches the coast of 
Greenland it is hard to believe in the existence of 
vegetable life on its bleak-looking shores, at least 


in any quantity. The frowning cliffs, broken and 
contorted into thousands of fragments and shapes, 
crowned by perpetual ice and snow, and with great 
glaciers pouring into the sea from nearly every large 
valley, appear entirely barren. But as the vessel on 
which the traveler is approaches nearer, in the 
crevices of the huge rocks and towering precipices 
and beside the glistening snow and ice, are to be 
seen patches of green, at first dull, and then vivid as 
the vessel draws nearer. This is the first glimpse of 
arctic vegetation, which is to teach the student how 
indomitable this form of life is, and under what ad- 
verse circumstances it can and will flourish. These 
patches of verdure, seen from the sea, and which led 
Eric the Red, more than a thousand years ago, to 
call this “Land of Desolation” Greenland, are dwarf 
willows and birches, patches of clump moss, and 
sometimes luxuriant grass. 

Once landed, no matter where, in Greenland 
between Cape Farewell on the south and Indepen- 
dence Bay on the north, flowers are blooming, 
dwarf willows and birches thriving, grasses and 
mosses flourishing during the summer months, 
wherever the ice will afford an opportunity. In- 
deed, sometimes vegetation assumes the aggressive 
and overwhelms and buries whole fields of ice, 
enveloping them in green carpets mottled with gold 


* Member of Peary Relief Expedition. 


and white blossoms of other plants. Two of the 
most remarkable instances of this victory of vege- 
table matter over its icy foe are to be found on the 
shores of Robertson’s Bay, where the unfortunate 
John M. Verhoeff, it is now generally conceded, lost 
his life by falling into the crevasse of a glacier. 

On the west side of the bay, rising for nearly four 
thousand feet above sea level, is a conical-shaped 
mountain. About it are others, all covered with 
snow, ot thrusting their heads intothe clouds without 
covering of any kind; but this conical giant alone is 
mantled from its summit to its waterside in green 
moss, to a thickness of from two to ten feet, an un- 
broken mass of verdure, except where here and 
there patches of bowlders and stones, marking the 
path of a once lateral moraine, have succeeded in 
keeping in the light. Beneath this covering of moss 
rests, to an unknown depth, blue and solid ice, 
created probably ages ago, and preserved as well 
as in an ice-house. This ice, as far as can be deter- 
mined, completely embraces the mountain from 
crown to foot, a mass which once gleamed as fiercely 
in the summer sunlight as unconquered fields do 
in the present era in Greenland. 

Eight or ten miles to the north in the same side of 
Robertson’s Bay is a plateau about a mile long, a 
quarter wide and with a precipitous face to the sea 
of fifteen or twenty feet, and which stands back from 
the water’s edge not more than thirty or forty feet. 
To the west rise the lichen-covered cliffs to a height 
of from three to five thousand feet, capped with 
towers and pinnacles of brown basalt. To the 
north is the terrible and frozen expanse of the Ver- 
hoeff glacier, producing every few hours, with 
groans and cannon-like explosions, great icebergs. 
This plateau, both top and sides, is a mass of 
flourishing vegetation, chiefly of grass, which, when 
one walks through it, reaches above the knees. 
From among this verdure, buttercups, poppies, 
cinquefoil and dandelions thrust their golden heads 
in wild profusion. Yet beneath this rich vegetable 
life, as glorious in its luxuriance as in the meadows 
of temperate regions, without other sustenance than 
that derived from decayed moss and grass, is a por- 
tion of a dead glacier, a body of ice which is the sole 
formation of that plateau, conquered and buried in 
the first instance by the indomitable traveling power 
of weak-looking clump moss. 

This sounds like a traveler’s tale; but the expla- 
nation of the phenomenon is very simple, and simi- 
lar examples are found in many places along the 
fiords of this north land. In the case of the plateau, 
many centuries ago, judging by the thickness of the 
growth of vegetation, the glacier at the head of the 
bay, now known as the Verhoeff glacier, extended 
out to the sea,.covering all the space from cliff to 
cliff except a narrow gorge on each side of the mov- 
ing, gigantic, frozen river. In these gorges, clump 
moss struggles bravely for existence; but while the 
glacier moved forward, crushing and burying every- 
thing in its path, this form of vegetable life could do 
little more than hold its own. 

In course of time, from some unknown cause, 
the glacier began suddenly to recede to the point 
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where it now discharges, that part of it which was in 
the water floating away in the shape of icebergs, and 
those which were on the shores remaining station- 
ary, to be slowly melted by the summer sun. This 
was the opportunity for the mosses. Caring noth- 
ing for the cold, they crept slowly, inch by inch, over 
the quiet mass of ice, perhaps then fifty or more feet 
thick, and made their way, first in thin, netlike lay- 
ers and then, as time passed on and strength was 
gathered, in thick masses, till they reached the edge, 
which fronted the bay. Here as the sun each sum- 
mer slowly melted the face of the ice wall away, they 
matted themselves firmly and dropped over, lower 
and lower, until they reached the rocky shore, and 
the huge block of ice was completely hidden. Year 
after year the mosses grew and flourished, the young 
plants trampling the older underfoot until the latter, 
rotting, turning into a rich mold, burying the con- 
quered fragment of the ice-king deeper and deeper. 
Then grass seed found their way into the moss, 
blown hither by the winds cr carried there on the 
feet of birds. They germinated and increased, and 
by their greater vigor in turn almost blotted out the 
moss. To give finish to the charming picture this 
created, blooming plants took up their abode and 
flourished, until every summer the plateau is a 
garden of green, gold and white. How long this 
condition of things will last of course it is impos- 
sible to say. At any time Nature, who now holds 


the Verhoeff glacier in check, may unloose her 
hands, and then the frozen river will likely pour 
down and out the bay once :nore, crushing beneath 
it in its flow the vegetation which now holds its head 


in triumph. 

The movements of plants, particularly in relation 
to the advance or retreat of glaciers, have been one 
of the most interesting studies of botanists; and the 
Alps, Alaska and Greenland afford exceptional op- 
portunities for its prosecution. It had generally 
been held that plants advance* in the wake of 
receding bodies of ice or sprang into being through 
material brought down in their advance, and, per 
contra, retreated before an oncoming glacier. But 
the writer’s father, Prof. Thomas Meehan, while 
on a visit to Alaska in 1883, found reason to believe 
that this was not entirely the case; that, on the con- 
trary, often plants when caught under the mass of 
flowing ice, would remain for an indefinite period, re- 
taining vitality, and push again into growth when the 
ice retreated. He based his belief partly by finding 
no annual plants among those collected by him in the 
immediate wake of retreating glaciers, while the 
actual number of species of perennials found in 
such locations was as great as if much time had been 
given for a floral advance. In studying the move- 
ments of plants in Greenland, the writer of this arti- 
cle was led to the same conclusion reached by his 
father, and the results of the irvestigation made 
have been given by him in a paper before the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
From that paper is quoted as follows: 

“The writer believes he has added to these facts 
by the determination of the existence of much the 
same flora in isolated spots of land bared by the 

- néve of the inland ice, as grow away from the mar- 
gins of the ice sheet, while the finding of living wil- 
low trunks, grass and perennial pleats of many 
years’ growth close to the edge of retreating gla- 
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ciers, seems to place the point beyond any reasonable 
doubt, especially when, after careful survey, through 
the construction and position of the glaciers, there 
was the absolute certainty that the plants could not 
have been deposited by lateral, medial or terminal 
moraines, though they might have been by ground 
moraines—a circumstance which would settle Prof. 
Meehan’s position affirmatively, beyond dispute, 
since the ground moraines are borne under the flow- 
ing ice rivers. Abundant vegetation was also found 
in nunataks—peaks of land projecting above the 
glaciers, of ice cap—but little significance was 
placed on this circumstance since all such nunataks 
visited were within a reasonable proximity to the 
mainland masses, and the vegetation might readily 
have sprung from seeds blown there by the winds or 
brought by mud on the feet of birds.” 





SEED GERMINATION 


TIME REQUIRED FOR DIFFERENT SPECIES ..... THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Some seeds must remain in the ground for a very 
long time, while others begin to grow in a few days. 
The following is a list of well-known flower seedsand 
the length of time they require to germinate, when 
everything is favorable, that is, when the soil is 
warm and moist, the nights not too cool, and the seed 
in good condition: 

Clematis, coleus, phlox, gentian and adulmia 
take three to five weeks. 

Violets often require a year. 

Palms, from three months to one year for some 
varieties. 

Primula, smilax, impatiens, agapanthus, calla, 
gloxinia, heliotrope and iris, from two to three 
weeks. 

Alyssum, feverfew, spirea and ipomea, ten to 
twelve days. 

Pansy, poppy, rocket, nasturtium, verbena, bal- 
sam, foxglove, carnation, hollyhock, mignonette, 
daisy, chrysanthemum, ageratum and dianthus, six 
to eight days. 

Lilies, columbine and some varieties of geraniums 
need from two to three months. 

Vinca, petunia, maurandia and anemone, twelve 
to fourteen days. 


WITH THE HAYMAKERS 


WHEN TO GATHER THE CROP.......-+-+--NEW YORK TIMES 


Hay is commonly supposed to be dried grass. 
This, however, is very far from the truth—as far as 
it might be to say that cheese is dried curd of milk. 
This may not be apparent by mere chemical analy- 
sis, but it is easily proved so by actual experience 
in the feeding. No farmer yet has succeeded in 
getting as good milk or as fine butter or cheese 
from hay feeding as from the luscious, sweet, and 
fragrant grass. An animal that will fatten and 
become sleek and prosperous on the pasture, will 
fall off in condition and become rough and thin on 
the dry hay feeding in the winter, unless indeed, the 
hay is something more than the mere dried grass, 
and has been made in such a skillful manner as to 
retain every one of the good qualities of the grass 
and develop others by the change that will occur in 
the proper curing of the grass or other green crop 
of which the hay is made. These changes and how 
to direct and control them constitute the science of 
haymaking. 
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The scientific books give us the supposed con- 
stituents of the grasses and other hay plants. But 
there are many things in nature that are, and always 
will be, beyond the purview and control of science. 
This does not explain the reason why the butter or 
the cheese made from the pasture cannot be dupli- 
cated as to excellence of quality, color, flavor, and 
aromatic odor, by feeding the same cows on hay, 
even of the best quality as is supposed, and made 
under the average conditions. There is something 
here that goes beyond the ability of the present 
scientific person to explain, excepting so far as he 
may tell us that some of the finest elements that go 
to make up the qualities of perfect hay are lost in 
the curing, possibly at the time of the cutting. 
Reason and common sense would do this for us. 
But experience is the only guide in this matter for 
the farmer to consult and follow. And this goes to 
show that there are some things in the making of 
hay that must not be done, and some that must, if 
we desire excellent hay, of good color, fragrant as 
the new-mown grass, and preserving intact all its 
nutriment and digestibility. 

It is a matter of knowledge that grass differs as 
considerably in character as its age of growth; that 
the young grass has some valuable qualities that are 
lost as it grows older. Thus all kinds of grass and 
other hay plants have more of every most valuable 
element of nutrition, and the hay is more digestible, 
as it is of early, medium or late growth. The fol- 
lowing figures relating to the most common of hay- 
plants will tell the story for all: 

Carbo- 
Proteine. hydrates. Fat. 
24.05 46.06 7.03 
42.03 5.25 
47.04 4.38 
45-94 4.23 
50.00 3.65 

It goes to show the universal application of the 
general laws of plant growth that the difference 
exists very nearly in the exact proportion in all the 
fodder or hay plants. It shows also how we are to 
explain the beneficent action of the fresh flush feed 
of the June pasture on the animals and on their 
products; how the cows thrive and enjoy the most 
pleasant season of the year, and how the dairyman 
makes then his choicest products; how the sheep 
and the young lambs skip with glee in the green 
pastures, and both fatten as in no other season of 
the year. It shows, too, the benevolent arrange- 
ment of nature that at the time when the young ani- 
mals are born into the world, the food for the dams 
should be the most nutritious, that the dam and the 
progeny may both be fed in the most abundant man- 
ner through the mother’s mouth, and the dam 
should have a surplus of nourishment at this special 
season and no other, by which the two should be 
supported by the feeding of one. And this is not 
only true of the spring growth, but equally of any 
new growth, so that as the pasture is eaten down, 
the next young grass is equally nutritious, and the 
same applies to the aftermath of the hay field or 
the rowen, which is fed later and repeats the same 
story as to the nutriment and the excellence of the 
product of it, when the early fall butter is made. 
Certainly all this is to be considered by the hay- 
maker. And although it is obvious that the later 
growth of the crops is the heavier, it must be a ques- 


Composition of 
Clover, before head 
Clover, head formed 
Clover, full bloom 
Clover, after bloom 
Clover, in seed 
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tion for close figuring to find the exact point at 
which the profit of making a somewhat smaller 
product of the better quality may be hit just in the 
right spot. 

By common consent, due to the experience of the 
best and most intelligent farmers, it has been de- 
cided that the best time to gather any hay crop is 
at that period when the plant is in full bloom, and 
it is the same precisely as to the gathering of the 
herbs used by the physicians for use as medicine 
or as the materials for making medicinal extracts. 
The old-fashioned housewife used to collect her 
“yarbs” at this season, and the haymaker may justly 
follow this old fashion, founded, as it is, on the es- 
tablished principles of science, both ancient and 
medern. It is at this precise time that the greatest 
quantity of actual nutriment is contained in the 
plant, counting the quality and quantity ogether, 
and taking the sum of the two; for it is to be ob- 
served that as the growth proceeds and the bulk of 
the crop is heavier, the nutritive value decreases, 
and this is easily seen to be consistent with the facts 
in the case. For in a short time the whole nutri- 
ment of the plant will be concentrated in the seed, 
and the greater bulk of it will be practically worth- 
less for feeding, as is the case with the grains used 
for bread, of which the straw is of very small value 
for feeding, being mostly used only for litter. Of 
course, the very same thing happens with the hay 
plants, and when the seed is fully ripe, the stems 
are mere wood, stiffened into this hard material 
to sustain the seed head, and all the nutriment in the 
plant is then concentrated in the seed, to be used for 


feeding the next generation of the plant, instead of 
being diverted from the reproduction of the plant 


to the support of animals. This is seen in the 
figures given above, and when the nutritive ratio 
is calculated for each of these periods, it is found 
that there is a constant and gradual loss of the nitro- 
gen or proteine, needed especially for the growing 
animals, and an equivalent increase in the carbo- 
hydrates or fattening elements, especially needed for 
the working or producing animals that have made 
their growth. 

The business of the haymaker is to hit the happy 
mean between these conditions, thus gathering the 
most nutriment in quality and quantity together, 
and then fix the time for cutting the hay when the 
most value is to be secured in it. Then he must 
study how this grass is to be cured for the best re- 
sults and made into the best hay, and not simply 
dried grass. This is of sufficient importance to 
make a special study of it. 


TREES ON A TOWER 


A NOVEL ROOF GARDEN....+++.+++0% PHILADELPHIA TIMES 


The court house at Greensburg, Decatur County, 
Indiana, has been an object of general interest for 
some time. For several years there has been quite 
a grove of trees on the tower, which is, perhaps, the 
only thing of the kind in existence. The court 
house was built in the beginning of the sixties, and 
was always considered the finest in the state. It 
stands in the centre of the public square, on a grad- 
ual elevation for perhaps three miles around in the 
surrounding country, and is one of the most beauti- 
ful and substantial brick structures in the state. A 
large grove of stately maples surrounds the public 
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structure, making one of the most beautiful parks 
to be found in the central states. 

A few years ago the people were surprised to 
notice a twig on the uppermost part of the tower, 
which soon, to their astonishment, assumed a speedy 
growth. The tree soon proved to bea silver poplar, 
and how it ever sprouted on the tower at a height 
of 197 feet has always been a matter of conjecture. 
About a year after, on a different part of the tower, 
a second one was observed to be growing, while it 
was followed by another. With the scant moisture 
and almost devoid of soil, the roots planted between 
the stone, their growth continued until the largest 
attained a height of twenty-three feet. 

Six years ago the building was remodeled. It 
was thought best for the safety of the tower to re- 
move the largest two, the pride of the whole coun- 
ty, and let the others remain. This was done, and 
now amid the moss and what little vegetable matter 
can cling to the lofty place, others have continued to 
sprout, until the citizens are again afraid their 
presence will do great damage to the beautiful struc- 
ture unless removed entirely. The small grove on 
the tower has been the wonder of every visitor to 
the little city for near a score of years, and never a 
stranger goes to the beautiful county-seat but what 
it is pointed out to him with pride. 





THE CULTURE OF COTTON 

POSSIBILITIES OF PRODUCTION...-AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Probably in no other industry of such magnitude 
is there so wide a chasm between its different vota- 
ries as between the intelligent, advanced, pro- 


gressive cotton planter, who has availed himself of 
the teachings of the cognate sciences and pursues 
his avocation in the full glow of their reflected light, 
and his plodding, superstitious, untaught and un- 


teachable neighbor. The cotton plant possesses 
wonderful elasticity of development. It promptly 
accommodates itself to the conditions which sur- 
round it. It responds in larger and better produc- 
tion to intelligent cultivation and judicious selection 
and feeding. It retrogrades in all useful qualities 
until it becomes assimilated to its ignorant, thrift- 
Jess cultivator. 

There is as much difference between the im- 
proved cotton of to-day, on which the number of 
bolls rivals that of the leaves, and the long-jointed, 
straggling varieties grown fifty years ago, as there 
is between the rangy, flat-sided Texas steer and the 
well-rounded, broad-backed shorthorn. The im- 
provement wrought in varieties of cotton by judi- 
cious selection, high feeding and skillful cultivation 
has no parallel in any other cultivated plant unless 
we find it in the potato or tomato. In breeding cat- 
tle we rely upon the divine promise that “like shall 
beget like,” and, to insure progress, “breed from the 
best.” The same principles and practice have re- 
sulted in the establishment of such prolific varieties 
as the “Peerless” and others, which present a most 
striking contrast with the old “Peeler” variety. 

The type of plants which reproduce from the seed 
annually may be rapidly changed by selecting the 
best products from plants approximating the type 
_ desired. Auxiliary to this has been planting at such 
distance as will give room for normal development. 
In conjunction with these two other potent factors 
have operated, viz.: Perfecting the physical condi- 
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tion of the soil by thorough pulverization and the 
accumulation of humus, and thereby increasing its 
power of absorbing and retaining moisture. The 
needs of the plants as well as those of the soil have 
also been carefully studied, and the food necessary 
to produce the maximum development of plant and 
fruit supplied. All of the conditions surrounding 
the plant, physical as well as chemical, have thus 
been rendered favorable for its most perfect develop- 
ment. Variations resulting from such favorable 
environments have been closely observed and 
utilized in establishing the type desired. These 
agencies resulted in improvement in the form and 
productiveness of the plant, but have only partially 
affected the fibre. After establishing a variety of 
sufficiently prolific habits in the upland short staple 
species (Gossypium herbaceum) the next step was 
to improve the lint by hybridizing this with 
the long staple, or sea island (G. Barbadense). 
This has resulted in material improvement in 
the length and fineness of staple at the cost of a 
small reduction in productiveness. Improvements 
have effected vastly increased yield in the short 
staple varieties, and corresponding enhancement in 
the value of the lint of the long staple upland. 
There has been a corresponding advance in the 
methods of cultivation, as well as in the impiements 
used. The extent of these implements becomes ob- 
vious by comparing the old “scooter stock,” made 
on the plantation with hatchet and drawing knife, 
having a shingle nailed to the beam to prevent 
covering the cotton while “siding” or “barring” it; 
and the most improved adjustable iron beam stock 
with the Terrill heel-scrape attached. Under the old 
system the roots of the plants were so lacerated by 
the deep cultivation as to seriously check production, 
even experienced cultivators contending that the 
lateral roots of the plant did not exceed one foot in 
length. Yet fully developed plants show the roots 
nine feet in length, justifying the modern system of 
flat and shallow cultivation, which saves labor and 
increases production ten to twenty per cent over 
the old system of deep cultivation, which involved a 
mutilation of the roots. The use of wide heel 
scrapes instead of the scooter, the solid sweep and 
turn plough, has not only increased the yield per 
acre, as stated, but has diminished the cost of culti- 
vation by reducing the number of furrows required 
to make the crop and almost entirely dispensing 
with hoe work. The general use of fertilizers 
has shortened the harvesting season by hastening 
the maturity of the crop. A 7,000,000-bale crop is 
harvested earlier than a 3,000,000-bale crop was 
before their introduction. The use of fertilizers has 
advanced the area of profitable cotton culture from 
fifty to one hundred miles further north by hasten- 
ing maturity. We have advanced from the wallet 
to the bale, from the rope tie to the steel band, from 
the tall wooden screw press, worked by mule power, 
to the ironscrewdrivenbysteam. The lint room,into 
which the ginned cotton flew from the brush like 
flakes of snow, is a thing of the past, except upon the 
farms of a few fogies. The horse-power has now 
been replaced by the steam engine, the old gin and 
lint room by the modern self-feeder and condenser. 
And now exact scientific investigation of the fungous 
diseases of the plant is rapidly casting a flood of light 
upon what were but recently hidden mysteries. 

















Charles Dickens, the Younger, died in London 
on July 21, from paralysis. His last work was a 
new, uniform edition of his father’s novels, now in 
course of publication by the Macmillan Co. 


In 1865 four lads occupied the same room on the 
ground-floor of the first division of Cadet Barracks 
at West Point. Since then they have made their 
names more or less well known in current American 
literature. They are Captain Charles King, Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, John Brisben Walker, and Rich- 
ard Henry Savage. 

Maurice Maeterlinck is about to marry the sister 
of Maurice Leblanc, a Parisian journalist of note. 
Maeterlinck is now preparing a volume of essays 
on English literature, dealing chiefly with the Eng- 
lish symbolists. 


Maarten Maartens, who is at present on a visit to 
England, has completed a short story of 20,000 
words. 


Mr. Clark Russell’s new sea story, The Two Cap- 
tains, is almost ready for serial issue. It will prob- 
ably appear in book-form early next year. 


Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor, author of On 
Both Sides, and Behind the Blue Ridge, has suffered 
a severe loss in the burning of her home near Win- 
chester, Va. The notes for her colonial novel, for 
which she has been reading for nearly eight years, 
were burned, and almost everything else that she 
possessed. Miss Baylor says that the large brick 
building burned to the ground in thirty minutes. 
There was no insurance. 


The most prolific writer in Russia is said to be 
Mme. Irma Fedossova, a peasant of the Province 
of Petrossawodsk, who has given to the world more 
than 10,000 poems. 


Grant Allen is a noted naturalist as well as a 
novelist, and has lately been elected president of the 
Microscopic and Natural History Society at Hasle- 
mere, in Surrey. There was-strong opposition to 
his election on account of the moral views expressed 
in his novel, The Woman Who Did, and when it was 
found that he had been elected by a majority of two 
votes, several members expressed their determina- 
tion to resign. 


Louise Imogene Guiney and Stephen Crane are 
becoming known in France through recent transla- 
tions. 

With the August number, the Monthly Illustrator 
and Home and Country (New York), reduced its 
price to five cents. 

Mr. Anson Davies Fitz Randolph, founder of the 
publishing house of A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of 
New York, died on July sixth, at the age of seventy- 
five. Mr. Randolph was well known as a lecturer 
and after-dinner speaker, and was for many years a 
Director of the American Bible Society. 


Mr. Joseph Wesley Harper, who died on July 21 
in this city, was the son and namesake of one of the 
founders of the firm of Harper & Bros., and for 
He was born in 


many years one of its members. 
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Brooklyn, March 16, 1830, and graduated from 
Columbia College in the class of ’48, entering the 
firm of Harper & Bros. in 1869. For many years 
he was at the head 7f the literary department of the 
house, retiring unly two years ago. Mr. Harper 
had been a Trustee of Columbia College for twenty 
years, and was a member of the Metropolitan, Cen- 
tury and University Clubs and of the New York and 
Long Island Historical Societies, and a vestryman 
of St. Thomas’s Church. 


Edinburgh, once famous for its authors, is now 
doing the best printing in England, or at least show- 
ing such superior work that nearly all the best 
printed books are done there. Even in Aberdeen, 
five hundred miles from London, London books are 
being printed. 


Here are the ages of some of the older famous 
English writers: Mr. Blackmore has just celebrated 
his seventy-first birthday; George Macdonald is his 
senior by one year; Mr. Meredith and Mrs. Oliphant 
are each sixty-eight; Miss Braddon is fifty-nine; 
Sir Walter Besant fifty-eight; Ouida fifty-six, and 
Mr. William Black fifty-five. 


Rudyard Kipling’s greatest ambition is said to be 
to serve as a war correspondent. The next big war 
will take him into the field. His new story of ad- 
venture on the Newfoundland fishing-banks is 
called Captain Courageous, and is to appear serially 
in England in the New Review. The American 
serial rights have been secured by McClure’s Maga- 
zine and publication is to begin with the November 
number. This ‘s the first long story Mr. Kipling 
has written since The Light That Failed. 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris rarely leaves his Geor- 
gia home to visit in other States, but he went to 
Chicago not long since, to visit his eldest son, who 
is on the staff of the Times-Herald. Mr. Harris has 
written three short stories since April, besides fin- 
ishing a long one which deals neither with negroes, 
war, nor mountains. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett was the guest of 
honor at a dinner of the London Authors’ Club, July 
16. Her son, Vivian Burnett, has just finished his 
sophomore year at Harvard. His fame as the orig- 
inal of Little Lord Fauntleroy has cost him dear at 
college, where he is universally known as Curly 
Locks. One of the tasks imposed on him during 
his initiation into the Pi Eta Society was to wear 
the costume of Little Lord Fauntleroy in public for 
three days. He performed it courageously, how- 
ever; he visited a high-priced tailor, and ordered an 
elaborate suit of Fauntleroys—short breeches, vel- 
vet collar, and all. His haberdasher got some fine, 
long, black silk hose for him, and from a wig-maker 
he secured a wig that looked like molten gold. 


Mr. George du Maurier’s new novel is to be 
called The Martian. It will begin in Harper’s in 
October, but about a year will elapse before it ap- 
pears in volume form. 


W. Lewis Fraser, art-manager of the Century 
Magazine, made his start in lifein Canada. He had 
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a shop for curios in Montreal, and the Marchioness 


of Lorne gave him a commission to decorate some. 


rooms in the palace, and so made his first reputation. 
He has lived in New York for the past fifteen years. 

Gail Hamilton (Miss Mary Abigail Dodge) is liv- 
ing in great seclusion at her home in Hamilton, 
Mass. Her health is very frail, and she sees but 
few even of her oldest friends; but she is able to 
read and write, and enjoy this life in her unusually 
serene waiting for the next. She has just published 
a book called X Rays, describing her own peculiar 
experiences of consciousness of another life, during 
a severe illness. 


Olive Schreiner, author of The Story of an Afri- 
can Farm, in collaboration with her husband has 
written a new book, The Political Situation. It 
deals with what the authors call the retrogressive 
movement in South Africa and the manner in which 
it may be stayed. The substance of the book was 
delivered in the form of a lecture at Kimberley, in 
1895, by Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner. 


Paul B. du Chaillu has been granted the degree 
of LL. D. by the Western University of Pittsburg. 
He began to write of Africa when he was barely out 
of his teens, and has made a great deal of money 
from his books. 


Few poets have more of the poetic aspect than 
Bliss Carman. His finely cut features, well-shaped 


head, and wavy hair are sufficiently Byronic for this 
practical day, while in eccentricity of attire he is fully 
up to the poetic standard. He affects a slouch hat, 


trousers that are in speaking contrast to his coat, 
and a négligé shirt. The only item lacking is a 
sailor’s rolling collar. 


It is said that Alfred Percival Graves, the author 
of Father O’Flynn, is the most popular poet of 
Ireland. He is a son of an Anglican bishop. 


Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte has assumed edi- 
torial charge of The Lotus (Kansas City, Mo.). 


Miss Marie Corelli is a Catholic, and was educated 
at a convent where the chapel services first sug- 
gested to her the motif of Barabbas. 


F. Hopkinson Smith, the author, artist, and civil 
engineer, says in an article which he calls Journey- 
ing through Life, Let us Recreate by the Way, “I 
began early to control my business, and not to allow 
my business to control me—at least, to the extent 
of allowing me to take recreation,” and he contin- 
ues: “In Venice, where I generally spend sixty days, 
I have a gondola; in Holland I live in an open boat, 
having an old Dutchman for my companion. In 
Constantinople I pick up some bright dragoman 
who speaks English and the language of the coun- 
try, and he goes around with me. During the time 
I am playing, I am not attending to business. 
When I am attending to business, I am not playing. 
But when the year is closed, I have had a large 
amount of enjoyment from it.” 

William Black, the novel-writer, is also a portrait- 
painter, an enthusiastic botanist, and an all-round 
sportsman. 

It has been arranged to erect a memorial to the 
late Christina Rossetti in Christ Chruch, Woburn 
Square, London, which she attended for nearly 
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twenty years. Sir Edward Burne-Jones has con- 
sented to design a series of paintings for the reredos. 


General Sir Evelyn Wood, according to the Illus- 
trated London News, has expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Crane’s work, The Red Badge of Courage, is 
quite the finest thing in that line that has ever been 
done, and that the intuitions of the boy who has 
never seen war are worth far more than the experi- 
ences of any writer known to him, even though he 
may have been in the thick of the fiercest battle. 


The idea, so generally accepted, that happy mar- 
riage is not for a man of genius seems disproved by 
Richard Voss, one of the most popular German 
poets. lor many years he was gloomy and cared 
only for solitude and study; but in 1878 he married 
a clever woman, and almost immediately changed 
his style and tone of writing. He speaks of his mar- 
riage as his re-birth, and is as happy as he is popular. 
He is the author of some forty volumes. 


Mrs. Oliphant, who has written seventy-eight 
novels, never writes in the daytime. She thinks the 
stillness of night conducive to good writing. 


An aunt of S. R. Crockett, the Scotch writer, has 
lived in Springfield, O., for thirty-three years. She 
says that among his boyish traits which excited com- 
ment was his willingness to make any sacrifice for 
books. 


Germany’s new poet, Johanna Ambrosius, is be- 
ing well treated. The Empress has paid the ex- 
penses of her trip to Italy. The poor woman has 
had a life of drudgery, but her genius has lifted her 
out of it at last, for her books are not only popular 
but profitable. 


Félix Gras’s successful Reds of the Midi, a read- 
ing from which appeared in the August number of 
Current Literature, was the first book ever trans- 
lated from a Provencal MS., and the first to appear 
in America before its publication in the original 
tongue. It is now about to be ‘issued by Mme. 
Roumanille, libraire-éditeur, at Avignon, under the 
title of Li Rouge dott Miejour, Rouman Istouri, 
with a translation in French. 


Justin McCarthy’s small volume on Pope Leo 
XIII. has just been published in London, and is 
pronounced by the Chronicle “the best account of 
the present Pope to be found in the language.” 


Mr. Gilbert Parker has recently completed the 
manuscript of a new short serial stoty entitled 
Cumner’s Son. Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Com- 
pany have nearly ready his new novel, The Pomp 
of the Lavilettes. Mr. Parker and Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree are collaborating in a dramatic version of the 
former’s romance, The Seats of the Mighty. 


t is proposed to found an Elizabeth Rundle 
Charles Bed in the North London Hospital for Con- 
sumptives, in honor of the memory of the author 
of The Schénberg Cotta Family, who through life 
took a deep interest in its fortunes and inmates. 
Among the subscribers to the fund are Mrs. Thack- 
eray Ritchie, Canon Ainger and Mr, du Maurier. 


Verestschagin is about to publish a new book 
called Autobiographies of Unimportant People. It 
is a series of sketches with realistic portraits of beg- 
gars, soldiers, priests, and other Russian types. 
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By John T. Wheelwright—It is in a 


A Bad Penny. 
quaint old Massachusetts seaport town, Oldbury, more than 


eight years ago, that the story begins. Young James, son of 
old Captain John Woodbury, was intended by his mother for 
the ministry, and while his father is away at sea James is 
an inmate of the household of his aunt Elizabeth, ‘‘ an un- 
compromising Puritan, rigid in bearing and severe in vis- 
age.” The bad penny, that turns up as the proverb declares, 
is Tom Cheever, a wild sea-dog and ne’er-do-well, an uncle 
of James. The story is delightfully told, well illustrated, 
and beautifully bound, and is published as the initial volume 
of the Papyrus Series. (Lamson, Wolffe & Company, cloth.) 


Geographical Spice. A Manual for the Use of Teachers. 
By Eliza H. Morton. This volume contains hundreds of 
paragraphs of interesting reading about noted places of the 
world, strange animals and plants, historic items, quaint 
facts and fancies, scientific items, odds and ends of striking 
material excellent for teachers to use in their instruction. 
The dry bones of geographic study can readily be brought to 
life by the stimulating light thrown upon them by this little 
manual, which deserves general circulation. (March Bros., 
Lebanon, Ohio, cloth.) 


Some of the Rhymes of Ironquill. Fifth Edition. This 
collection contains a number of poems of sense and senti- 
ment, but there are many of the shorter ones, seemingly 
written to fill an odd corner of a newspaper, that it would 
have been better to have omitted from the volume. It seems 
as if the author could not deny anything he had written a 
place in his volume. The Washerwoman’s Song is a tender, 
reverent bit of verse and strikes a manly chord of respect for 
the religion of others, recognizing the purifying power of 
that living faith in higher things. The poems throughout 
have a note of individuality, they contain an idea, which is 
not so usual in verse as to be lightly passed by without com- 


ment. (Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas.) 


Diana’s Hunting. By Robert Buchanan. In this realistic 
story with a moral, Frank Horsham, by a fortunate stroke, 
produces a modern society drama, and awakes one morning 
to find himself famous. Then it is that he exhibits a weak- 
ness of character. Miss Diana Meredith, the beautiful and 
fascinating siren who lures him on, is the actress who plays 
the leading character in his successful drama. Horsham 
loves her and is also fond of his wife, a practical uneducated 
little soul, seemingly unable to appreciate the brilliant mind 
of her literary husband, but loving him tenderly. This fact 
makes him extremely miserable in his hypocritical réle. Fi- 
nally an elopement is arranged between the young dramatist 
and the actress. The character of Marcus Aurelius Short 
is admirably done. Had the example of this noble, tender- 
hearted, yet brilliant mind been wanting from the book, it 
would have resulted in a work decidedly sensational. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York and London.) 


Studies of Childhood. By James Sully. A most valuable 
and suggestive educational work is this volume by Professor 
Sully on the study of child-life. It is the scientific method 
of observation, classification and inference as applied to the 
spontaneities of childhood, those acts that are the outcome 
of its naturalness, unaffected by education. It is an attempt 
to discover the angle of Nature’s method in the child-mind 
and to subtend it into new fields of thought and discovery. 
The scope of the book can best be shown by the chapter- 
headings. The introductory pages ably presenting the gen- 
eral plan are followed by the Age of Imagination, The Dawn 
of Reason, Products of Child Thought, The Little Linguist, 
Subject to Fear, Raw Material of Morality, Under Law, The 
Child as Artist, The Young Draftsman, Extracts from a 








Father’s Diary, George Sand’s Childhood. A brief but 
good bibliography of child psychology is given with a very 
complete index. The work has the great value of suggestive- 
ness; it is a subject which requires most subtle deduction, 
a constant, instinctive recognition of the personal equation, 
and the danger of generalizations from a few facts. It will 
prove of stimulating power to educators, parents, and 
thinkers by teaching reverence for the possibilities of child- 
hood, by deepening the interest in the unfolding of the 
child-life and the development of mind power, and by 
revealing how the child may be led, ever more and more, 
along the line of Nature and her law. (D. Appleton & 
Co., cloth, $2.50). 


Young Greer of Kentucky. By Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. 
Miss Kinkead, who is a resident of Lexington, Ky., is 
already favorably known to the public through her book, 
*’Gainst Wind and Tide, published two or three years ago. 
She is to be congratulated that she has resisted the tempta- 
tion, succumbed to by so many young authors, of following 
up her first success by a series of hurriedly-written and ill- 
digested stories. Her present work, a story of the blue-grass 
country, is much stronger in every respect than its predeces- 
sor, and bears the marks of an excellent talent held well in 
hand and polished by careful editing. (Rand, McNally & 
Co.) 


Moral Law and Civil Law Parts of the Same Thing. By 
Eli F. Ritter. While a young lawyer, about twenty years 
ago, Mr. Ritter first noted the uncertainty that existed in the 
minds of witnesses as to what is meant in law by moral char- 
acter and morality. This general haziness of conception he 
found also in the minds of attorneys and judges on this 
point. The purpose of this work is to seek to clarify this 
disputed question. It is carefully discussed in the chapters 
entitled Law of Public Necessity, Morality as a Fundamental 
Principle in Civil Government, What is Morality? What is 
Immorality? Legislation or Morality? Common Law and 
Morality, Morality in the Civil Courts, The Law Grows, 
Evil Must Be Suppressed and Good Promoted, No Privileges 
for Evil. The author believes that the legal view of immor- 
ality is the same as that of a sensible observer. He gives a 
list of 320 subjects of criminal statutes of Indiana, which are 
forbidden by the law of public necessity, which are all evil 
and immoral. (Hunt & Eaton, cloth, go cents.) 


Handy Andy. A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuel Lover. 
It is a pleasure to welcome Handy Andy with his rollicking 
Irish spirits, his entertaining stupidity, and his sequence of 
disasters, in this delightful volume in Macmillan’s Standard 
Novel Series. The illustrations are by H. M. Brock, whose 
work has that light, sketchy, artistic effect that develops the 
characters so cleverly to the eye, as a fitting commentary to 
Lover’s text. Charles Whibly has written an appreciative 
introduction in which he gives a carefully considered study of 
Handy Andy and Lover’s work in general: ‘His versatility 
was his inveterate drawback. How should he expect to be 
perfect in one craft, when he attempted half a dozen? His 
pictures have passed into oblivion; his songs have won the 
obscurity which their cheap rhythm and common diction de- 
served. The one work by which he will be remembered is 
Handy Andy.” (The Macmillan Co., cloth, $1.25.) 


Belles Lettres Series. In a dainty little series in white, 
Henry Altemus has issued four handy volumes of addresses 
and stimulating papers comprising The Spoils System, An 
Address to the Civil Service Reform League, Delivered in 
Washington by Hon. Carl Schurz; The Scholar in Politics, 
by Hon. Richard Olney; The Young Man in Business and 
The Young Man and the Church, two widely discussed mag- 
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azine articles by Edward W. Bok. The books are delicate 
in binding, clear in print, and make a pleasing series for the 
purpose intended. (Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, Pa., 30 
cents each.) 


Dartmoor. By Maurice Hervey. The interest in this 
story in the Twentieth Century series centres round the fate 
of Morley Griffin, a gentleman whose mind is vastly inferior 
to his muscle, and who is made the victim of the conspiracy 
of his jealous cousin and a money-broker. Griffin is betrayed 
at the race-track and is led to ask Darrell, his cousin, to en- 
dorse his note. When this comes due, the endorser repudi- 
ates the signature, denies signing the note, and the guileless 
victim is tried for forgery and is sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude at Dartmoor. The idea of the disguise of the 
signature so as to make it seem forged, though a trifle the- 
atrical, is good, but the book itself is not as cleverly worked 
out as it should be. It has plenty of incident and is interest- 
ing, yet the pieces of which it is constructed are a trifle frayed 
and thumb-marked from frequent using. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., cloth, 75 cents.) 


Margaret and Her Friends. By Caroline W. Healey. 
Lovers of Margaret Fuller and her work will enjoy this series 
of conversations on the mythology of the Greeks and its ex- 
pression in art. The talks, beginning March 1, 1841, were 
held at the house of Rev. George Ripley and the usual attend- 
ance was about thirty. An admission price of twenty dollars 
for the course was suggested and approved in order to help 
Miss Fuller. The character of the class may be shown by 
the names of some of the members. There were George Rip- 
ley, Frederic Henry Hedge, James Freeman Clarke, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, William Wetmore, Bronson Alcott, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles Stearnes Wheeler, and other 
lights, lesser but gifted. The report of the conversation is 
intensely interesting to thinkers; the interruptions, sugges- 
tions, the discussion, the sparks of repartee or epigram struck 
out in the heat of argument, are all so presented as to make 
the meetings very real and stimulating to the reader. (Rob- 
erts Bros., cloth.) 


In Homespun. By Edith Nesbit. These ten stories of 
life among the lowly, told for the most part by themselves, 
justify the title the author has given to her work. They run 
the gamut of the emotions and are well narrated. A Death- 
Bed Confession is the story of a girl who, in a moment of 
jealousy, tried to cremate her invalid sister; her attempt at 
rescue, when she realized the horror of her act, forced her 
into the position of heroine. Two rather melodramatic 
stories of the ten are Son and Heir, and Guilty. Miss Nesbit 
reveals somewhat of the same power in her prose that made 
her poem Absolution a superb piece of work, the literary sen- 
sation in London about ten years ago. (Roberts Bros. Key- 
note Series, $1.00.) 


Maria Mitchell, Life and Correspondence. By her sister, 
Phebe M. Kendall. With portraits. The character and 
personality of Maria Mitchell was so strong, and her services 
so valuable, not only to Vassar College and its pupils, but 
also to the great body of young women everywhere, in her 
efforts for their higher education and their advancement into 
the more intellectual paths previously held almost entirely by 
men, that this sketch of her life and correspondence, by her 
sister, Mrs. Kendall, will be welcomed by thousands of her 
pupils, friends and admirers, and be an inspiration to others. 
As an astronomer she took a foremost rank, making many 
valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold medal from the 
King of Denmark for the discovery of the comet of 1848. 
As the only woman ever admitted as a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the only one ever 
admitted into the papal observatory at Rome, she occupies a 
unique position, and her reminiscences, as told in her letters, 
of the foremost scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are extremely 
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interesting. While strong in her personality, yet she was so 
gracious in her womanhood that she was universally beloved 
by all who made her acquaintance, whether friends or pupils, 
and to all such, these reminiscences will come as a welcome 
memorial. (Lee & Shepard, cloth, $2.00.) 


The Tower. With Legends and Lyrics. By Emma Hunt- 
ington Nason. There isa pure tone and sentiment that runs 
through these verses, a delicacy and an individual refinement 
of thought that reminds one somehow of the Shoes of Alabas- 
ter of which the poet herself says: 


‘* These tiny shoes have come to me 
Of alabaster carven white 
With clasps and chasery.” 


The fifty or more poems have had their inspiration from 
memories of travel or from much reading on classic grounds 
of history and romance. The longest of these is the poem on 
the Prophet and Poet. The reverent spirit of the writer is 
shown in her sincere religious verse, of simple trust and faith. 
The high average quality of the poems and the care in work- 
manship is to be commended. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
cloth.) 


The White Snake and other poems. Translated from the 
German by Madison Cawein. In translating these poems, 
Mr. Cawein has retained, as closely as possible, the form, 
metre, and rhyme of the the original. He has caught with 
marvelous felicity the spirit rather than the letter of untrans- 
latable shades of phrasing and made a volume which will 
gratify all lovers of poetry. The rich and exuberant color- 
work of the poet is shown throughout. The translations are 
made from the lesser known work of Mirza-Shaffy, Geibel, 
Uhland, Heine, and Goethe. The book is a beautiful large 
duodecimo volume, printed on heavy antique paper, with a 
photogravure of the translator. The edition is limited to 
two hundred copies. 
cloth.) 


(John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, 


The Education of Childrenin Rome. By George Clarke, 
Ph. D., Principal of Jarvis Hall Academy, Montclair, Colo- 
rado. This short treatise sheds light on a most interesting 
topic ; the subject is one which has not hitherto had special 
treatment by English or American writers, the work on Pre- 
Christian Education, by Prof. S. S. Laurie, published last 
year, being so far the only attempt in English to deal ade- 
quately with this period in the history of pedagogy. The 
object of Dr. Clarke in this little book has been to place 
within the reach of teachers and others interested in educa- 
tion a clear and, so far as the limited sources of information 
allow, a full account of the methods used in the moral and in- 
tellectual training of children at Rome in classical times. 
Quite apart from the historical interest of the subject, there 
is much in an account of the Roman methods and theories of 
education that is instructive for teachers even in the nine- 
teenth century. (Macmillan & Co., cloth, 75 cents.) 


Some Unconventional People. By Mrs. J. Gladwyn Jebb. 
The cleverly written sketches contained in this volume, em- 
body a variety of interesting subjects, the scenes of which 
range through Cuba, Mexico, South America and California. 
An Incident of Lagales, graphically describes a bar-room 
quarrel along the Mexican frontier between Parson Jake, a 
native, and an Englishman. Jake is overpowered by a 
quickly aimed shot from his adversary, who now becomes the 
hero of the occasion. At the reconciliation shortly after, at 
the house of the wounded man, the Englishman discovers 
his own wife, now Mrs. Parson Jake, and a strange interview 
ensues. InA Detail of a Journey, a little girl is found asleep 


upon a prairie many miles from her home by two horsemen. 


Upon being restored to her home she finds her mother dead, 
and fancies her, in her childlike simplicity, but sleeping. 
This touching scene is pathetically described. The uncom- 
fortable and ludicrous position of a man in Simpson’s Sal- 
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vation, fiancé to three women at the same time, makes upa 
well-constructed farce. A Legal Light of Hayti, best and 
strongest of the tales, exhibits still further the author’s 
possession of a rare quality of humor. (Roberts Bros., 
cloth.) 


The Houseboat Boys. By Harry Castlemon. Harry 
Castlemon always writes a good, stirring book with a moral, 
and Houseboat Boys is not an exception to the general rule 
of his stories. It is the story of two plucky Pennsylvania 
boys who finally won success in a novel way by their energy 
and perseverance. The boys, George McCord and Josh 
Shaw, lived on the Allegheny ina poor neighborhood, and 
after working their way through school and academy they 
decided to go to college. As their families were poor and 
unwilling to educate them they were obliged to strike out for 
themselves and accordingly built a houseboat and deter- 
mined to live as trappers until they had saved money 
sufficient for their purpose. After a few months’ experience 
on river and lake with many adventures, success comes 
to them in an unexpected way. (Henry T. Coates & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


Ruth Endicott’s Way. By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie. Mrs. 
Lillie is known to a large circle of readers as one of the few 
living writers of good books for girls. Her Honest 
Endeavor Library is written with the purpose of showing 
how some young American girls have won independance by 
overcoming the difficulties intheir way. Ruth Endicott, the 
favorite of a fashionable school, is suddenly reduced to 
poverty by the death of her father. She finds a congenial 
position as secretary for a wealthy student, and rescuing an 
old relative from uncongenial surroundings, she establishes a 
humble little home which soon becomes a center of charity 
and usefulness. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 


By William O. Stoddard. A thrilling 
story of the Pawnee trail, of life in the early days in the 
West when the Indian was a more dangerous enemy of the 
settler than forest fire, famine, or any of the other terrors 


Chumley’s Post. 


the pioneer must fight. Chumley’s post was the landmark 
placed by young Chumley at the corner of his section of 
prairie land and forest in western Nebraska. New settlers 
came along the trail and started a new life near him. The 
life of the emigrants, their struggles with Nature and the 
Indians, the excitement of the outlaw community that 
intruded upon them, make a thoroughly interesting story. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50.) 


Pecheur D'Islande. Pierre Loti. This familiar story of 
Loti’s appears as No. 23 of the Romans Choisis of William 
R. Jenkins Publishing House. The explanatory notes which 
accompany the text are by C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D., Direc- 
tor of French instruction in the High Schools of Washington 
City, and will be found most useful to English readers in 
rendering clear the obscurities of the French idiom. 


An Account of the Relations between Private 
Property and Public Welfare. By Arthur Twining Hadley, 
Professor of Political Economy in Yale University. Within 
the past thirty years there have been important changes in 
economic theory, and so many new problems have been 
developing in modern business life, particularly conspicuous 
in connection with large investments of capital in factories 
and railroads, that there is urgent need of a work dealing with 
the problems as John Stuart Mill did successfully with those 
of half a century ago. The author has aimed to fill this lack; 
he has presented his subject, clearly applying the methods of 
modern science to the problems of modern business. He 
has sought to perform the delicate task of presenting both 
sides of the great disputed questions, clearly and honestly, 
and to treat the controversies as an arbiter rather than as an 
advocate, even where the arguments on one side have seemed 
decidedly stronger than those on the other. Theory and 
practice have wisely been kept together, as the theory is 


Economics. 


. ing stories, with the key to pronunciation. 
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shown in its true relations only as it is tested and applied. 
The range of this excellent work can best be seen by the 
chapter headings: Public and Private Wealth, Economic 
Responsibility, Competition, Speculation, Investment of 
Capital, Combination of Capital, Money, Credit, Profits, 
Wages, Machinery and Labor, Codéperation, Protective 
Legislation, Government Revenue. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
cloth, $2.50.) 


The Making of Pennsylvania. An Analysis of the Ele- 
ments of the Population and the Formative Influences that 
created one of the greatest of the American States. By 
Sydney George Fisher, B. A. This is a new departure in 
writing State history, containing chapters on the early Dutch 
and Swedes, the Quakers and their origin, the Germans, the 
Moravians, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, the Church-of- 
England people, the Welsh, and the people from Connecti- 
cut. These were the incongruous elements that made up 
the population of the State, and the history of each is given 
more completely, thoroughly, and briefly than has ever been 
done before. That curious claim to the northern half of the 
State which Connecticut made and enforced with arms and 
invasion is treated from a new point of view, upholding the 
Pennsylvania title. There is also a chapter on the boundary 
disputes with Maryland and Virginia, which threatened at one 
time to deprive the State of the little the Connecticut invaders 
had left. To genealogists the work also will be especially 
valuable, for, although it naturally does not treat of family 
history, it gives in a concise and handily arranged form much 
information regarding the emigration, circumstances, and 
condition of our ancestors. (J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, 
$1.50.) 

The Jewess Leonora. By Franc Busch. In this story we 
have the most sympathetic treatment of the Jewish character 
since the publication of Sidney Luska’s Yoke of the Thorah, 
and Mrs.Peixada. The courtship of Leonora and her Christian 
lover is the thread of romance that runs through the tale — 
to which an element of mystery is added in the person of the 
old servant, Lispeth, with her secret trust. But the real 
interest of the story is the study of Jewish character and the 
ideas concerning the destiny of the race, of which the author 
is evidently the propagandist. Into the mouth of one of his 
characters Mr. Busch puts the following: ‘‘It seems as if 
one could see the hand of God in this strange preservation of 
the Israelites as a distinct people throughout the changes of 
the world’s nations in past ages. I believe that, after their 
wanderings are over, they will be led by the guidance of that 
Divine hand to believe in Him who is really the glory and 
light of their own race. This is beyond human power, but 
the God of both Jew and Christian, whose religion the Jew 
defended and preserved to the world can, and I believe will, 
in His own good time, bring the children of Abraham to ac- 
cept the Jesus of Nazareth as the true Son of the Father —as 
the Messiah, for whose coming they are still watching and 
waiting.” This theory is put into practice in the story by the 
heroine, the Jewess Leonora, who marries her Christian lover, 
and afterwards embraces his faith. (William Paulding 
Caruthers, cloth, 50 cents.) 


First Course in French Conversation. By Charles P. Du 
Croquet. The plan of the work is to exercise the pupil first 
in whole sentences wherein he acquires naturally the force 
and meaning of the separate words. It is pursuing the truest 
educational logic of moving from the whole to its parts ; each 
word is then seen in its relations. All lessons and exercises 
are given in both languages. Each lesson contains one page 
of conversational sentences and vocabulary upon one subject, 
one page of select pieces of poetry and one page of interest- 
The arrange- 
ment is so simple as to make the work an excellent one 
for self-instruction. This revised second edition gives 
clear, ample directions to the student. (William R. Jenkins, 
New York.) 





WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 


A man who stuttered badly went to consult a 
specialist about his affliction. The expert asked: 
“Do you stutter all the time?” “N-n-n-no,” replied 
the sufferer: “I s-s-stut-t-t-t-ter only when | t-t-t- 
talk.” 

A correspondent writes to know if the brow of a 
hill ever becomes wrinkled. The only information 
we can give on that point is that we have seen it 
furrowed with care. Such jokes are harrowing. 


“Look here,” said the refrigerator, freezingly, “‘I 
believe you’re under weight.” “Well,” answered 
the ice, “I’ll admit that I’m not all I’m cracked up 
to be.” 

“I can not understand ze language,” said the de- 
spairing Frenchman: “I learn how to pronounce ze 
word ‘hydrophobia,’ and zen I learn zat ze doctors 
sometimes pronounce it fatal!” 


Mr. Fussy—I don’t see why you wear those 
ridiculous big sleeves, when you have nothing to 
fill them. 

Mrs. Fussy—Do you fill your silk hat? 

Old Lady—Poor fellow! I suppose your blind- 
ness is incurable. Have you ever been treated? 

Blind Man—Yes, mum, but not often. ’Tain’t 
many as likes to be seen going into a bar-room with 
a blind beggar. 


“What must a man do, doctor, to attain a ripe old 
age?” ~ “Live.” 

The Professor—Can you state what is known as 
specific gravity? 

The Pupil—It is an Englishman trying to under- 
stand a joke. 

“It is strange that Morgan, who is absolutely 
rolling in wealth, should be such a miserly skinflint.” 
“T suppose he is the ‘Golden Mean’ one so often 
hears about.” 


Brown—Have you read this article upon “How 
to tell a bad egg”? 

Jones—No, but if you have anything to tell a bad 
egg, my advice is to break it gently. 

Adulland sickening thud was heard. Itawakened 
everybody in the house. The newsboy had tossed a 
Sunday paper on to the porch. 


An Irishman meeting another asked what had 
become of their old acquaintance, Patrick Murphy. 
“Arrah, now, dear honey,” answered the other, 
“poor Pat was condemned to be hanged, but he 
saved his life by dying in prison.” 

“Smith got off a bright thing the other day.” 
“What was it?” “A lighted cigar some one had 
carelessly dropped into the chair he sat on.” 

“What’s the cause of all this twaddle about ele- 
vating the stage, I’d like to know?” 

“Want to get it above the level of the women’s 
hats, I suppose.” 

Something whizzed through the air at a distance 


of about ten feet from the head of William the Con- 
queror. “Wasn’t that an arrow?” asked the mon- 


~ * Compiled from Contemporaries. 


arch. “It went rather too wide for a narrow,” said 


the court jester; and from that moment his office 
began to lose in importance and respectability. 


“It’s my treat to-night,” said the summer youth, 
as he bought the ice cream for the girls on the 
piazza. “That’s all right,” said the doctor. “TI will 
treat to-morrow.” 

Mother of Nine—Well, Bridget, I am quite sure we 
shan’t have to darn stockings in heaven after ten 
o’clock at night. 

Bridget—Shure, and that’s thrue for you, ma’am; 
for all the pictures av angels that iver I saw was 
barefuted. 


Mrs. Dolan—My boy Dinny is gettin’ to be a 
great Sunday school worker, bless the heart av um. 

Mrs. Nolan—Indade? 

“Yis. He has worked t’ree av thim fer free ex- 
cursions already.” 


Jinks—Brown-Jones boasts that he can trace his 
ancestry back to the Pilgrims. 

Binks—Well, the Pilgrims are dead, and they 
won’t feel it. 


“Yes,” said the builder of a row of houses on our 
street, “they’re all gone but the one on the end.” 

Neighbor—That, I suppose, is the last, but not 
leased. 

Justice—You are charged with stealing Colonel 
Julep’s chickens. Have you any witnesses? 

Uncle Moses—I heb not. I don’t steal chickens 
befo’ witnesses. 


Boston Girl—Arrest that man, officer. He just 
made an improper remark. He said “done” for 
“did.” 

Boston Officer—You are in custody, sir. 
compel me to use my club. 


- “John, dear, I can’t wait to tell you what I am 
going to buy you!” “Darling, what is it?” “Well, 
I’m going to get you a silver card tray, a bronze 
Hercules for the mantelpiece, and a new Persian 
rug. What are you going to do for me?” “I’ve 
been thinking, Jane, and have quite concluded to 
get you a new shaving-brush.” 


Do not 


Dyer—What is your business, may I ask? 

Boorish Stranger—I’m a gentleman, sir. 
my business. 

Dyer—Ah! 

Landlady—You say your chicken soup isn’t good? 
Why, I told the cook how to make it. Perhaps she 
didn’t catch the idea. 

Boarder—No, I think it was the chicken she 
didn’t catch. 

She—This road is very steep. Can’t I get a don- 
key to take me up? 

He—Lean on me, my darling! 


That’s 


You failed, I see. 


Little Girl—Mother told me to come and tell you 
that she left her liver and shin bones on the counter 
when she left here just now, and I’ve come after ’em! 


She—Don’t you always pity a girl who is 
frightened in the dark? 
He—Naturally, I cannot help feeling for her. 
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Revolution and Counter-Revolution; or Germany in 1848: K. 
Marx: imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth 
Stories from American History: E. S. Ellis: A. Flanagan, 


I 00 


GO 5 vecccvebeces $9060 0140009000450 9904 6906490409004 50 
The People’s Standard History of the U. S.; Edward S. Ellis, 

M. A.: The Woolfall Co.: paper, part 7, illustrated...... 50 
The People’s Standard History of the U.S.: Edward S. Ellis, 

M. A.: The Woodfall Co., paper, part 8, illustrated...... 50 

Medical and Surgical. 

‘Compend of Veterinary Materia Medica and Therapeutics: 

A. C, Hassloch; W. R. Jenkins ......s.eescceceeccces I 50 
Depression; What It Is, and How to Cure It: A. E. Bridge: 

imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 16mo, bds,..--+..-.eeee. 40 
Elementary Anatomy and Surgery for Nurses: W. M. Eccles: 

imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 1896, 12mo, cloth ....... I 00 
Sewage Purification Brought Up to Date: E. Barley Denton, 

1896: Spon & Chamberlain, 8vo, 8 pl., cloth........ oe 


Natural History. 
Animals at Work and Play, Their Activities and Emotions: 


C. Cornish: The Macmillan Co., 1896: 8vo, cloth....... I 75 
British Birds: W. H. Hudson: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, 3 50 
Eucalyptus: Abbott Kinney: B. R. Baumgarten & Co., paper, 2 50 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves: Ferdinand Schuyler 

Mathews: Appleton, Cloth. ....cccccccoscscccsccocesos I 75 
Manual of Forestry: W. Schlich: imported by C. Scribner’s 

SOUS, FE9G, VOL. 00:00 0:0.0:0:06:5:000 500 000559049800 s00068 
North American Birds: H. Nehrling; in 16 parts: G. Brum- 

der, PAPET cee cece cccccrccccccccccscvsccessececessce I 00 
The Frog. An Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and Em- 

bryology: A. M. Marshall; Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth.. 1 10 
The Royal Natural History: R. Lydekker; F. Warne & Co., 

1896, 36 nos., paper, cach... 2. cccescccccccccccccccce 50 

Poetry of the Month. 
English Pastorals ; with Introduction by Edmund K.Chambers : 

C. H. Herford: imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth, 1 50 
English Poetry from Blake to Browning: W. M. Dixon: im- 

ported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth.........+.+++- I 00 
Heather from the Brae: David Lyall: Fleming H. Revell & 

Cig WE 0 6 So 5650060006650 90 0008 abee nase ee Sees 75 
Lapsus Calami: James Kenneth Stephens: Macmillan & Co., 

CIGED «6.0.0 00:00:60 00:08 0000 0060 0000066006 0066 6000800000 2 00 
Low Tide on Grande Pré: Bliss Carman: Lamson, Wolffe & 

is, MN CRBs ies s tetswend sntewsns dane seeias diye I co 
Lyra Celtica : An Anthology of Representative Celtic Poetry : 

E, A. Sharp: imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth, 2 25 
Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria: Oswald Crawfurd: 

imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 16mo, cloth........+++- I 25 
Majors and Minors: Paul Lawrence Dunbar: Hadley & 

Hadley, Toledo, O., cloth ...ccorcccccccccccesccccscoe: 
Odes: Leonard C. Moore: J. Wanamaker, paper-..-:..... 75 
The Golden Shuttle: Marion Franklin Ham: J. J. Little & 

Ca, Bis 0 6 0654:05:005059 56.00 59950009 0000604045505 
The House of the Trees, and Other Poems: Ethelwyn Weth- 

erald: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth....... ‘ioeawiane I 00 
The Love-Story of Ursula Wolcott: Knowles C. Bolton: 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co., sq. bdS..++ sees ccecsccccccccecs I 00 

Political, Financial and Legal. 
A Digest of Railway Decisions: W. Mack and Stewart Rap- 

alje: Vol. 5, E. Thompson Co....seceeecsccesccccceces 7 50 
A Manual of Elementary Law: Walter Dunton Smith: West 

Pub. Go., shp..-+scccccccsscccccccscccces secceuccces 3 00 
Elements of the Law of Partnership: Floyd R. Mechem: 

Callahan & Co., shp..-- cece cecccccccccccscccsccccces 3 00 
Errors of Populism: Hermon W. Craven: Lowman & Han- 

ford S. and P. Co., paper. seecssceccccecccccccccsccees 25 
Gold and Silver Coinage Under the Constitution: Rand, Mc- 

Nally &Co., papersseceeccscceccccccrscscrsccscecees 50 
Gold or Silver? Marcus A. Miller: F. Tennyson Neely, paper, 25 


Handbook on the Law of Damages: W. B. Hale: West Pub. 


eR OOOO eRe ERE HERE HEHE EEE HOHE EETH oe ee eeeeeeee 





BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


History of the Monetary Legislation: Robert E. Preston: 
John J. McVey, cloth. ooo ccc cece cccccccccceccccscces 
Illustrative Cases in Realty: N.S. Patten: T. & J. W. John- 


SE Ga, Gs 6050s 00640 44945060 ssbesebedesansanens $6 oo 


International Bimetallism: Francis A. Walker: Henry Holt, 
SOE (icy Gc 600708 90 668000606600089 6640060 00800680 
McKinley and Hobart: Byron Andrews: F. Tennyson Neely, 


OPP Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


New York: Code of Criminal Procedure: H. B. Parsons.... 


Pennsylvania Paper Currency: C. W. Macfarlane: Acad. of 
Political and Social Science, paper.....+++++++eeeeeeeee 
The Fusion of Political Parties: Dan. S. Remsen: The Auto- 
matic Method in Australia: paper.....++++seeeeeeeeees 
The Monetary and Banking Problem: Logan G. McPherson: 
RRA, CUE 6 0:0:4:0:80:4090 56080040 ce nbnesoes eéaeeTS 
The Prohibition Handbook: George B. Waldron, A. M.: 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., clotheoes cccccccccsccccccesescs 


Religious and Philosophic. 


A Study in Hypnotism: Sydney Flower: The Psychic Pub- 
EE Cig ARR e500: 5 os cen essccccnsen cess ccncenteee 
Better Things for Sons of God: George T. Lemmon: Eaton 
ey Ps CI n0:06-ns 060006 060060000405506heunnerenws 
Gold, Grace and Glory: W. H. Mize: G. W. Dillingham, 


Hegel’s Philosophy of Right: Trans. by S. W. Dyde: G. W. 
F. Hegel: The Macmillan Co., 8vo, buckram........+++- 
Human and Animal Psychology: Wilhelm Wundt: Trans. by 
J. E. Creighton and E. B. Titchener, Macmillan, 8vo, cl.. 
Reason and Religion: R. C. Moberly: Longmans, Green & 
Co., CROWN BVO. occccccccsscccccccocceecceccssccscces 
Schopenhauer’s System in Its Philosophical Significance: W. 
Caldwell: imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth..... 
Seven Times around Jericho: Rev. Louis Albert Banks: 
Funk & Wagnalls, cloth........sesscecccccecceccscees 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles: B. B. Loomis: Eaton & 
I CEs 65 60 0505: 6550905598000446 555058 eoRR OSes 
Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler; W. E. 
Gladstone: Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth 
Sunset Memories: Rev. Nicholas Vansant: Eaton & Mains, 


The Free Church of Scotland: C.G.McCrie: imported by C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 24mo, paper ..-.---- oc ccee cece cece cces 
The Layman’s Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer: 
Rev. E. H. Eland: Longmans, Green & Co., crown 8vo. 
The Religion of Manhood: John Owen Coit: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Cloth...-sscesceeccceccccccccsecsccsevecs 
The Time Is Coming; W. B. Bolmer: G. W. Dillingham & 
Co., Cloth. cccccccscccccccccccvcccccccccsecsececccce 
The Truth of Thought, or Material Logic: W. Poland: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., cloth. .....-eseeeceee cece ceseeevncs 


Scientific and Industrial. 


Notes on Motor Carriages: J. H. Knight; imported by C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 12m0, cloth...+ +--+ eeeseeseesceeeeres 
The Biological Problem of To-Day: Preformation of Epigene- 
sis: Prof. Dr. O. Hertwig: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth, 
The New Photography; A. B. Chatwood: imported by C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 12m0, Cloth...- see eeeeeeceeeceeeeeee 
The Nut Culturist: Andrew S. Fuller: Orange Judd Co., 
cloth 
The Scenery of Switzerland: Sir John Lubbock: The ‘Mac- 
millan Co., Cloth. ....-seeeesecccceceeecrecereeey eae 
Travel and Adventure. 


Alpine Notes: George Wherry: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, clo. 
Bar Harbor: Francis Marion Crawford: C. Scribner’s Sons, 


eee ee eee HEE SHEET HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHE HEHE 


From North Pole to Equator: Alfred Edmund Brehm: im- 
ported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth..++-++++++++++++ 
Paul’s Dictionary of Buffalo: Peter Paul Book Co., paper.... 
Pleasant Memories of Foreign Travel: S. M. Burnham: 
Bradlee Whidden, 8vo, cloth..... 6.606% 0605 s000s0e8es00 
The Coasts of Devon and Lundy Island: J. L. W. Page: im- 
ported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, Chath s.< sede se0scsees 
Through Egypt to Palestine: Lee S. Smith: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., 12m0, Cloth. ...+esseeeeeeeceeceeeeeeeeeececs 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR AUGUST, 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


A Century of Painting: Will H. Low............s000 McClure’s. 


About Faces in Japanese Art: Lafcadio Hearn 
Among the Players: Arthur Hornblow 

Burnt Wood in Decoration: J. William Fosdick 
Great Singers of the Century: Albert L. Parks 
Light and Sound on the Stage: Claxton Wilstach 


Three Famous Opera Houses: Lena L. Pepper 


Wauters and His Portraits: F. Tillon Buck.........+..- Munsey’s. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


A Generation of Women Authors: Carolyn Halsted. -....Munsey’s. 
Peterson’s. 
Damon and Pythias among Journalists: S. Arthur Bent. N. E. Mag. 
Atlantic. 

Review of Reviews. 
F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Peterson’s. 


American Naval Heroes: John Howard Browne 


Days With Mrs. Stowe: Annie Fields 
Dr. Barnado: W. T. Stead 

General Robert E. Lee: Col. John J. Garrett 
General Robert E. Lee: T. J. Mackey 
Harriet Beecher Stowe: Julius H. Ward 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: William M. Sloane 


Sketch of William Williams Mather 
Some Armenian Notables: Emma Paddock Telford 


The Viceroy Li Hung Chang: John W. Foster 


William J. Bryan: Willis J. Abbot 
Educational Topics. 
A French College Sixty Years Ago: Jules Simon 


The Next American University: William MacDonald 


The Past and Future of Physical Education: A. Mosso.....Chaut. 


The Teaching Force: Professor Edward T. Pierce 
Essays and Miscellanies. 

Almanacs: Frank W. Crane 

Club Life Versus Home Life: G. S. Crawford 


Golf and the New Woman: Mrs. Reginald de Kovar.....Cosmo. 
Heraldry in America: Eugene Zieber...........-.-- Lippincott’s. 
Indian Medicine Men: Prof. Lorenzo Gordin Yates. ...Overland. 


Letters of D. G. Rossetti: George Birkbeck Hill 
On Conversation: J. P. Mahaffy 


Social and Economic Influence of the Bicycle: J. B. !'ishop: Forum. 
*, L. Pop. Mo. 
The Genius and his Environment: Prof. J. M. Baldwin...P. S. M. 


Something New about Anarchism 


The Matrimonial Market: Edward Cary 
The Origin of Fan Tan: Professor Stewart Culin 
The Women of Spain: L. Garcia Ramon 


Historic and National. 


AN. E. Town Under Foreign Martial Law: W. H. Kelley: N.E.M. 
F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Is Japanese Competition a Myth? Robert P. Porter: N. A. Review. 
Lincoln’s Important Law Cases: Ida M. Tarbell...... McClure’s. 
Pharach of the Hard Heart: W. M. Flinders-Petrie..... Century. 
Progress of Australian Federation: Hon. John J. Quick..R. of R. 
The Federation of Australia: Owen Hall........... Lippincott’s. 


Cuba’s Struggle for Liberty: Fidel G. Pierra 


The Story of a Famous Expedition: J. W. Freeman 


The Story of an Ancient German Burg: C. Frank Dewey..Cosmo, 
The Story of Cleveland: Henry E. Bourne.......New Eng. Mag. 


Century. 
Godey’s. 
Godey’s. 
Some Present Aspects of Art in America: Clarence Cook. ..Chaut. 
Stuart’s Lansdowne Portrait of Washington: C. H. Hart: Harper’s. 
The Genius of William Hogarth: E. Burton Stewart... .Peterson’s. 
The Harp Among Various Peoples: Catherine Feeney. .Donahoe's. 


Forum. 

.. Review of Reviews. 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter : Joseph Forster.....---+..-- Chaut. 
Century. 
Mr. Gladstone at Eighty-six: W. T. Stead.........++- McClure’s. 
Recollections and Anecdotes of Biilow: Bernard Buckelman..Cen. 
Reminiscences of Literary Boston: Elizabeth S. Phelps: McClure’s. 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Godey’s. 

The Justices of the Supreme Court: David Hilton Wheeler: Chaut. 
Century. 
The White Mr. Longfellow: William Dean Howells....Harper’s. 
Tolstoy As He Is: Isabel F. Hapgood ...........++.++Munsey’s. 
Whittier — The Man: B. O. Flower......-++eee+++eeee+Arena. 
Review of Reviews. 


Forum. 
Jefferson and Hamilton in our Education: E. P. Powell: N. E. Mag. 
The Aim of Modern Education: Dr. C. H. Henderson...P. S. M. 
The Future of Am, Col. and Universities: D. C. Gilman. . Atlantic, 


Overland. 


Overland. 
The Vaquero: Flora Haines Loughead.......- Land of Sunshine. 
The International. 
Tyranny of Intellectual Shrewdness: R. B. Davenport..... Metap. 


1896 


The Woman Question in the Middle Ages: Emily B. Stone. ..Lip. 


Literary Criticism. 

Eugene Field and His Work Atlantic. 
Novels Without a Purpose: Grant Allen.....-.- No. Am. Review. 
Poetic Rhythms in Prose: Edward E. Hale, Jr Atlantic. 
Present Conditions of Literary Production: Paul Shorey -. Atlantic. 


Natural History Sketches. 

Bird Notes in Southern California: Harry L. Graham. ..Overland. 
Door-Step Neighbors: W. Hamilton Gibson Harper’s. 
Old Time Flower Gardens: Alice Morse Earle Scribner’s. 
The Scallop: Fred Mather Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Wild Traits in Tame Animals: Dr. Louis Robinson..No. Am. Rev. 


Political, Financial and Legal. 

Blunders of a Democratic Administration : Sen.S.M.Cullom: Forum, 
Is the West Discontented? John E. Bennett 

Issues and Prospects of the Campaign: V. E. Chandler..N. A. R. 
Literature Dealing with the Land Question: T. E.Will Arena. 
Natural Bimetallism : George H. Lepper 

Principles of Taxation: Hon. David A. Wells..---- Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Significance of the Canadian Elections: George Stewart. ..Forum. 
The Bank of England: Horace Townsend 

The Financial Bronco: T. S. Van Dyke 

The Free-Silver Epidemic: Senator Justin S. Morrill Forum. 
The Making of a President: Rufus R. Wilson...-F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Telegraph Monopoly: Prof. Frank Parsons 

What the Republican Party Stands For: Gen. H. Porter.. 


Religious and Philosophic. 

Catholic Tolerance in Irish History: J. A. J. McKenna: Donahoe’s. 
Ethics the only Basis of Religion: R. B. Marsh 

Evolution of the Home: Lydia Bell.....-- Metaphysical Magazine. 
Fifteen Years of Christian Endeavor: Rev. F. E. Clark: F. L. P. M. 
Mahayana Buddhism in Japan: Annie E. Cheney 

Proposed Dual Organization of Mankind: W. G.Sumner..P. S. M. 
The Institutional Church: George Willis Cooke..New Eng. Mag. 
The Universe Within: Hudor Genone...- Metaphysical Magazine. 


Scientific and Industrial. 

Epidemics of Hysteria: Dr. William Hirsch 
Future of Power Development: George S. Strong 
Modern Archeology: J. Gennadius 

Modern Steam Engine Building: W. D. Wansbrough. . .Cassier’s. 
Some Fuel Problems: Joseph D. Weeks Cassier’s. 
Some Unusual Forms of Locomotives: George L. Clark : Cassier’s. 
The World’s Desire for Rapid Transit: George E. Walsh : Cassier’s. 


Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Cassier’s. 


Sociologic Questions. 

A Social Settlement: Annie L. Muzzey ... 

Altruism in Economics: W. H. Mallock 

Associated Effort and its Influence: M. L. Holbrook, M.D: Arena. 
Can the Criminal be Reclaimed: Dr. H. S. Williams..... N. A. R. 
Immigration Evils: Rhoda Gale....+++++++++eeeeee Lippincott’s. 
The Convict Question: J. Kellogg 

The World’s Debt to Biology: Henry Fairfield Osborne. . ..Chaut. 


Travel and Adventure. 

A Holiday With Montaigne: Henry Sedgwick, Jr 

A Traveler’s Views of New Mexico: John R. Spears 

An Arctic Studio: Frank Wilbert Stokes Century. 
Camping and Climbing in the Big Horn: D.F. & J. E.Rogers. ..Mid. 
Cordova, The City of Memories: H. C. Chatfield-Taylor..Cosmo. 
Glave in Nyassaland: E. J. Glave Century. 
Impressions of South Africa: James Bryce, M. P Century. 
In Arkansas: Th. Bentzon.......e+e+seeeeeee ‘Midland Monthly. 
On the Trail of Don Quixote: August F. Jaccaci Scribner’s. 
Peeps into Barbary: J. E. Budgett Meakin Harper’s 
Sintamaskin: A Midwinter Fairyland: C, G. La Farge...Atlantic. 
The Angler’s Paradise: Herbert Bashford Midland Monthly. 
The Autograph Cliff Elmorro: Chas. F. Lummis...L. of Su shine. 
The Indian River Country: Frank H. Sweet Donahoe’s Mag. 
The Stone Forest of Florissant: Prof. A. Heilprin...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Vatican: F. Marion Crawford Century. 
Unexplored Regions of the High Sierra: T. S. Solomons: Overland. 
Yosemite and the Big Trees: Rounsevelle Wildman... Overland. 
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A song for the autumn lane 
O’erhung by sumacs and pines, 
Where the spider weaves a tremulous skein 
Ina mist of silvery lines ; 
And the asters gleam 
By the wayside stream 
And peep through the yellowing vines ; 
And the wild mint’s prayer 
Floats quaint on the air 
In the shade of the muscadines. 


A song for the autumn lane 
Where the withered thistles sigh 
Like weird old folk that dream in vain 
Of love ’neath a summer sky ; 
While sweet scents roam 
Through the thickening gloam — 
Flower souls that will not die — 
And the crickets trill 
A dirge on the hill, 
And the dark wind sobs, Good-bye! 


The Indigo-Bird....Ethelwyn Wetherald.... Youth’s Companion 


When I see 
High on the tip-top twig of a tree 
Something blue by the breezes stirred, 
But so far up that the blue is blurred, 
So far up no green leaf flies 
*Twixt its blue and the blue of the skies, 
Then I know, ere a note be heard, 
That is naught but the Indigo-bird. 
Blue on the branch and blue in the sky 
And naught between but the breezes high, 
And naught so blue by the breezes stirred 
As the deep, deep blue of the Indigo-bird. 
When I hear 
A song like a bird-laugh blithe and clear, 
As though of some airy jest he had heard 
The last and the most delightful word, 
A laugh as fresh in the August haze 
As it was in the full-voiced April days, 
Then I know that my heart is stirred 
By the laugh-like song of the Indigo-bird. 
Joy on the branch and joy in the sky, 
And naught between but the breezes high, 
And naught so glad on the breezes heard 
As the gay, gay note of the Indigo-bird. 


Firefly Song of Shakespeare’s Fairies.+.+eeess The Independent 


When the pale moon swoons away 
“On the breast of evening gray, 
Little star-eyes twinkle gay 
In a roguish peeking ; 
And upon the darkling earth 
Glimmer slowly into birth 
Fairy lights that dance with mirth, 
Mooning lovers seeking. 
Hi, spy, firefly! 
Let us hunt them low and high, 
See them spoon and hear them sigh, 
Hi, spy! 
Flame and flutter, high and low 
In the sunset’s afterglow, 
In the starlight’s sparkling flow, 
In the moonshine mellow, 
Gleam and glitter here and there, 
In the mild midsummer air, 
Cobweb, Moth, Peaseblossom fair, 


The Autumn Lane...Samuel Minturn Pechk....Times-Democrat 





Mustard, saucy fellow. 
Hee haw, hay and straw 

Bring for Bully Bottom’s maw, 

Such an ass who ever saw? 
Hee, haw! 


Man is but a wingless wight, 
Who creeps by Reason’s feeble light, 
And shall we clog our airy flight 
To do a glowworm’s bidding? 
We whose lamps of faint perfume 
Golden-shot through wefted gloom, 
Glint like shuttles in a loom 
The warp of Fancy thridding? 
Mum, mun, thrid and thrum, 
Fairy shuttles softly hum, 
Fancy’s gala night has come— 
Mum, mum! 


A Prejudice... Charlotte Perkins Stetson...» The American Fabian 


I was climbing up a mountain-path, 
With many things to do — 

Important business of my own, 
And other people’s too — 

When I ran across a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 


My work was such as could not wait, 
My path quite clearly showed ; 

My strength and time were limited — 
I carried quite a load ; 

And there the hulking Prejudice 

Sat all across the road. 


So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high, 
And begged that he would move a bit 
And let me travel by. 
He smiled —but as for moving, 
He didn’teven try. 
And then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule ; 
My time was short — no other path — 
The mountain winds were cool ; 
I argued like a Solomon — 
He sat there like a fool. 
Then I flew into a passion, 
And danced and howled and swore, 
I pelted and belabored him 
Till I was stiff and sore; 
He go* as mad as I did, 
But he sat there as before. 
And then I begged him on my knees — 
I might be kneeling still, 
If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill-will. 
As well invite the monument 
To vacate Bunker Hill ! 


So I sat before him helpless, 
In an ecstasy of woe ; 

The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking low, 

When a sudden inspiration came, 
As sudden winds do blow. 

I took my hat, I took my stick, 
My load I settled fair ; 

I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air, 

And I walked directly through him, 
As if he wasn’t there ! 










OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 


WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page on 
all questions, which will be answered as far as we may be 
able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. A 
large number of questions and answers are unavoidably held 
over till next month. 





280. The Hand that Rocks the Cradle: — Please inform 
me who wrote the lines about ‘‘ the hand that rocks the 
cradle ” ruling the world. — E. R. R., Evanston, IIl. 

{The lines will be found in a beautiful poem 
addressed to “Woman,” by “Saladin” (W. S. Ross), 
which appeared some years ago in The Agnostic 
Journal (Stewart & Co., Farrington Street, Lon- 
don). The next to the last stanza is as follows: 


‘* Great statesmen sway the nations, 

Kings mould a people’s fate, 

But the unseen hand of velvet 
These giants regulate. 

The nation’s doom hangs on the babe 
In that wee blanket curled, 

And the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” ] 





281. Will you please tell me in your ‘‘Open Questions” de- 
partment where the following lines are from and where I can 
obtain the poem? 

The lines I recall run: — 


‘* In their ragged regimentals 
Stand the brave continentals 
Our Revolutionary sires.” 


—R.H. D., Massillon, Ohio. 


282. Tidal Waves : — What is the cause of the great seas 
called tidal waves encountered by the ocean liners, two of 
which were recently almost submerged by these colossal 
masses of water? — E. D. 

[It was at one time supposed that the tide was 
caused by immediate action of the moon upon the 
watery crust of the earth, and that it lifted the water 
directly beneath it, forming a wave which circled the 
earth as the moon rose and fell. It has since been 
found that the action of the.moon is not direct, but 
tangential. The very great waves encountered at 
sea may originate in voleanic action, in storms or 
other local causes. They are not properly speaking 
tidal waves at all, but unusually large rollers.] 

283. Presidents of the Royal Academy:— Will you 
kindly inform me through ‘‘ Open Questions” how many 
presidents there have been to the *‘ Royal Academy of Arts,” 
London—who were they and in what years were they 
elected? 2, Do you know of any book giving an account of 
the Royal Academy that I could purchase? — Mrs. W.B. W., 
San Diego, California. 

| During the existence of the Academy, which was 
founded in 1768, there have been eight presidents, 
the first being the famous Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
being followed in the order mentioned by: Benjamin 
West, 1792-1820; Sir Thomas Lawrence, 1820-1830; 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, 1830-1850; Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake, 1850-1865; Sir Francis Grant, 1865- 
1878; Lord Leighton, 1878-1896, and Sir John 
Everett Millais, the present incumbent, who was 
elected on the death of Lord Leighton, some months 
ago. Cassell’s Family Magazine for August con- 
tains an article entitled A Peep at This Year's 


Academy, which may give you the information you 
desire. | 





284. Father Ignatius’ Sermons : —In ‘‘ Literary Sayings 
and Doings” of your magazine I see that Father Ignatius is 
preaching in London on Marie Corelli’s book The Sorrows 
of Satan. Being a constant subscriber to CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE and very much interested in that book I would be 
obliged if you could tell me where I can procure a copy of 
his preachings on that subject.—R. E. C., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

[If these sermons of Father Ignatius are in print, 
CurRENT LITERATURE has heard nothing of them 
further than the fact quoted above.] 


285. Zhe Shorn Lamb:— Who was it that said ‘‘ The 
Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lamb”? Is it in the 
Bible? — M. A. B., New York City. 

[The quotation to which you refer is “God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” and is from the Senti- 
mental Journey of Laurence Sterne (1713-1768), 
although it can hardly be called original with Sterne, 
as we find in the works of George Herbert (1593- 
1632) the phrase: “To a close shorn sheep God gives 
wind by measure.” Even the pious Herbert, were 
he living to-day, would have to answer to the charge 
of plagiarism. In 1594, when he was scarcely a 
year old, the substance and almost the identical 
words were employed in another tongue by a dis- 
tinguished French scholar and printer, Henri 
Etienne, who wrote: “Dieu mésure le froid a la 
brabis tondue” (God measures the cold to the shorn 


lamb).] 


286. For My Burial : — Can you locate for me a religious 
poem in which the concluding line of each stanza is: 
‘* She did it for my burial ”? 
—F.C., Lafayette, Ind. 


287. God Save the Queen: —Who wrote the words of 
the British national anthem? Kindly answer through your 
correspondence department.— Columbia, U.S. A. 

[Henry Carey, author of Sally in Our Alley, 
probably wrote this song also, though in his time 
(1663—1743) it was God Save the King. As Carey 
was a musical composer as well as a writer of verse, 
he probably wrote both words and music. ,This 
song has been attributed to others of his day with 
perhaps equal authority.] 





288. Summer Heat : — Does not our heat which attains 
such great humidity and is so intense make our summers 
really tropical? — New Yorker. 

[While the heat in New York seems at times ex- 
cessive, it is by no means as severe as in places near 
the equator, and is seldom long sustained. The 
average of our temperature is, we believe, about 72 
degrees. In Australia the heat is probably more in- 
tense than in any other part of the globe. The 
Fahrenheit readings observed in the shade of a 
veranda overlooking the Darling River showed on 
New Year’s day (their midsummer) 112 degrees. It 
rose steadily until on the fifteenth it registered 128 
degrees and on the eighteenth 129 degrees. At 
Adelaide the temperature on January twenty-third 
last registered 172 degrees in the sun.] 
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A TAPESTRY EFFECT 


A Short Series of the . . 


Poster Designs of 
Will H. Bradley 


FROM “BRADLEY, HIS BOOK” 


A Magazine Devoted Especially to the Art of Advertising, 


Published by the WAYSIDE PRESS, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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TOLLIA 
From the painting by E. Hildebrand 
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BISHOP COXE 
Courtesy of The Critic 






AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS THOMAS ARNOLD, HEAD MASTER, 1828-42 


From a photograph by Cox From Rugby, an English Public School. Courtesy of Peterson Magazine 





